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WE like it because it’s an all-purpose 
wachine at little more than adding 
machine cost. 


WE use it mainly for calculating. . 
but its listing-adding feature is a ec 
cided convenience. 


be: use it for all original work, 


ing the ‘“‘re-run for peoot”’ 
id formerly needed. 
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@ ‘“Two-for-one”’ is a fishing thrill I’ve never had before, Sam—but I got 
just as big a thrill at the office the other day when | replaced two office ma- 
chines with one... Yep—replaced one adding machine and one calculating 
machine with one new Remington Rand Printing Calculator. Man!—there’s 
a figuring machine that does everything ...adds, subtracts, multiplies, divides 
automatically...yes, and prints the whole problem on regular adding machine 
tape. Think what that means—a permanent, black-and-white record, with 
only one run of the figures. Now we do both big jobs—adding and calculat- 
ing—on one machine...I’m going to write to the home office boys about it. 
This Printing Calculator can be a profit-maker in every one of our branches... 
Look into it yourself , Sam—I’II bet it will save you money in your business, too! 


You don’t need to be a branch office or 
chain store manager to profit by the new 
Remington Rand Printing Calculator. If you 
own an adding machine only, give yourself 
calculating machine convenience at little 
more than adding machine cost. If you own a 
calculating machine only, give yourself adding 
machine facility too. If you own both, replace 
them with onze Printing Calculator. . . the 
world’s only complete, all-purpose figuring 
machine... Invest a few minutes in a dem- 
onstration today. Phone your nearest Rem- 
ington Rand office. Or write Remington 
Rand Inc., Buffalo, New York. In Canada: 
Remington Rand Ltd., Toronto. 


The Remington Rand 
Printing Calculator 


$ 
REMINGTO! ~~ NOISELESS ; ARDEX V! 1StBLe SYSTEM 
rontAnit TYPEWRILEES : car BUSINESS CONTROL 


AND 20,000 otnie PRODUCTS SERVING THE 





THE STATLER HOTEL 


We Don’t Call it “Twisting” 


O, WE DON’T CALL IT “TWISTING,” but here we are, 
frankly doing our utmost to switch you over to our 
Hotel Pennsylvania when you come to New York. 


What’s in it for you? We'll give you a few reasons—all 
in your favor... 


FIRST OFF, you can get here so easily. We’re connected 
by underground passageway with Pennsylvania Station, 
all three subways, the Hudson Tubes. If you come by 
air, get off the airport coach at Hotel Pennsylvania. 


SECOND, you get around so easily. Besides the three 
subways, there’s the Fifth Avenue bus practically at the 
door, the Seventh Avenue bus at our corner, the 34th 
Street cross-town bus a short block away. But you'll 
probably do as most insurance men do—walk the few 
blocks to many of the insurance companies, the theatres, 
big stores—most any place in midtown. 


AS IF THAT weren’t enough, we'll mention the spacious, 
comfortable room you get—big enough to stretch out 
and relax in, even at the $3.50 minimum rate. And 
equipped with those tip-savers, Servidor and circulating 
ice water. Free radio, too, and air-conditioned rooms 
are available. 

AS FOR MEALS, choose from three fine restaurants. 


Coffee Shop breakfasts come as low as 35¢. No wonder so 
many insurance men get their mail at Hotel Pennsylvania! 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 


JAMES H. McCABE, General Manager 





IN NEW YORK 


INSURANCE STOCKS 
Closing Bid Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporatiyy 


1940 Range A 

High 30 ele 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. 133 { 
Aetna insurance Co. 53% 9 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. 33%4 
Agricultural Insurance Co. 8 
American Alliance Insurance Co. 
American Kquitable Assurance Co. 
American Home Fire Assurance Co. 
American Insurance Co, (Newark) 
American Re-lnsurance Co. 
American Reserve Insurance Co. 
American Surety Company 
Automobile Insurance Co. 
Baltimore American Insurance Co. 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Co. 
Boston Insurance Co. 
Camden Fire Insurance Assn. 
Carolina Insurance Company 
City of New York Insurance Co. 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 
Continental Casualty Co. 
Continental Insurance Co. 
Eagle Fire Insurance Co. 
Employers Reinsurance Corp. 
Kxcess Insurance Co. of America 
Federal Insurance Company 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md. ............ 1 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co. 
Fire Association of Philadelphia 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. 
Firemen’s Insurance Co. of Newark 
Franklin Fire Insurance Co. .............. 
General Reinsurance Corp. 
Georgia Home Insurance Co. 
Gibraltar Fire & Marine 
Glens Falls Insurance Co. 
Globe & Republic Insurance Co. .......... 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co. 
Great American Insurance Co. 
Great American Indemnity Co. 
Halifax Insurance Co. 
Hanover Fire Insurance Co. 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec. 

ance Co. 

Home Insurance Co. 
Home Fire Security Corp. 
Homestead Fire Insurance Co. 
Insurance Co. of North America 
Jersey Insurance Co. of N. Y 
Knickerbocker Insurance Co. 
Lincoln Fire Insurance Co. 
Maryland Casualty Co. 
Mass. Bonding & Insurance Co. .......... 
Merchants Fire Assurance Corp. .......... 
Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Insurance Co. 
National Casualty Co. 
National Fire Insurance Co. 
National Liberty Insurance Co. ........... 
National Union Fire Insurance Co. 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co. 
New Brunswick Fire Insurance Co. 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co. 
New York Fire Insurance Co. 
Northern Insurance Co. 
North River Insurance Co. 
Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hartford.. 
Northwestern Nat'l Insurance Co. 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Co. 
Pacific Fire Insurance Co. 
Phoenix Insurance Co. 
Preferred Accident Insurance Co. 
Providence Washington Insurance 
Reinsurance Corp. of N. Y. 
Republic Insurance Co. (Dallas) 
Revere (Paul) Fire Insurance Co. 
Rhode Island Insurance Co. 
St. Paul F. & M. Insurance Co. 
Seaboard F. & M. Insurance Co. 
Seaboard Surety Co. 
Security Insurance Co. (New Haven) 
Springfield F. & M. Insurance Co. ........ 
Standard Accident Insurance Co. 
Stuyvesant Insurance Co. 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada 
Travelers Insurance Co. 
U. 8. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. ............ 
U. S. Fire Insurance Co. 
U. S. Guarantee Co. 
Westchester Fire Insurance Co. 
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; /nnouncing 
A NEW HOME OFFICE 


137 W. JACKSON BLVD. + 2nd FLOOR 
IIA f ' Lrade Building 


TELEPHONE: WABash 4900 
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MILLE RS NATION AY Insurance Company 


1865 


ILLINOIS FIRE /nsurance Company 


EST. 1876 


HOME OFFICE: CHICAGO 
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Blanketing The Middle West 


e Big Cities 

e Small Cities 

e County Seat Towns 
| e Small Towns 


| 
| Wherever there is business in the Middle 

West, business men are reading the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce each day. 


From Eastern Ohio to Western Nebraska— 
from Memphis to the Canadian border—the 
men who are producing the business, includ- 
ing the successful insurance agents and 
brokers, depend upon this paper as their one 


source of complete daily business news. 


| 

| 

For example—each day the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce reaches every one of Iowa's 
99 counties. Hardly a county in the Middle 
West—except, of course, a few barren locali- 
ties—but that this paper carries its daily mes- 
sage to the successful business men of the 
territory. 

| 


That is why we say—’’When you advertise 
in the Chicago Journal of Commerce, you are 
truly blanketing the Middle West.” 


Chiraga Journal 
of Commerce 


Chicago Journal of Commerce News of Insurance 
General Business and Finance is read daily 
by the Central West's active producers. 


COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina. 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies 


CALIFORNIA 
Licensed 
Reserve Insurance Co..............++......New York NY 
Te eS Baltimore, Mq 


FLORIDA 


Licensed 
Reserve Inswrance Co... .....06..000000..0.. New Yorn 
GEORGIA 
Examined 
Southern Mutual Insurance Co..................4: \thens, Ga, 
IDAHO 
Licensed 
National Public Service Insurance Co.........Seattle, Wash, 
Zurich Fire Insurance Co. of N. Y........... New York, N.Y 
ILLINOIS 
Licensed 
Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance Co. of Ind., Inc. 
; Indianapolis, Ind, 
National Surety Marine Insurance Corp.....New York, N. Y 
Paramount Fire Insurance Co...............New York, N.Y 
INDIANA 
Licensed 
Alliance Assurance Company, Ltd............... London, Eng 
IOWA 
Licensed 
een Teewmrice Co... TG dice cecescecces South Bend, Ind 


LOUISIANA 


Licensed 
Reserve Tnsurance Co... .cccccccscccccecces ss Cw YOR Mis 
MARYLAND 
Licensed 
National Surety Marine Ins. Corp......... New York, N. Y. 
Resolute Fire Insurance Co................-. Providence, R. | 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Licensed 
Merchants & Business Men’s Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 

Examined 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co......... Boston, Mass. 
Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co............. Quincy, Mass. 

MICHIGAN 

Licensed : 
Employers Mutual Casualty Co............. Des Moines, lowa 
oe EE ee New York, N. Y. 
National Surety Marine Insurance Corp......New York, N. Y, 
Reserve Insurance Co.............++++++++.New York, N. Y. 
Resolute Fire Insurance Co.............+++: Providence, R. I, 
Washington Assurance Corp. of N. Y....... New York, N. Y. 

MINNESOTA 

Licensed e is 
National Surety Marine Insurance Corp.....New York, N.Y. 
National Travelers Casualty Co............ Des Moines, Iowa 
Pennsylvania Casualty Co............+0eeeeees Lancaster, Pa 
Pee, SMUMNEE GIO. o a 6c cc ccd ecceciccccnsess Chicago, ** 
Provident Fire Insurance Co................: New York, ¥. 

MISSOURI 

Licensed ¥ es 
Albany Insurance Co...............+-.+-..New York, N. ; 
National Surety Marine Insurance Corp.....New York, \. 
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ALTY NEWS 








Peerless Casualty Co......0..seeesseeeeeeeeeeees Keene, N. H. 


Philadelphia National Insurance Co......... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Examined 
General Indemnity Exchange.........-...+.++.- St. Louis, Mo. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Licensed 
Michigan Mutual Liability Co...........+.+++: Detroit, Mich. 
National Surety Marine Insurance Corp.....New York, N. Y. 
New England Casualty Insurance Co....... Springfield, Mass. 
NEW JERSEY 
Licensed 
Badger Mutual Fire Insurance Co........... Milwaukee, Wis. 
New England Casualty Insurance Co...... Springfield, Mass. 


NEW MEXICO 
New Company 


West American Title Insurance Co.......Albuquerque, N. M. 
Licensed 
Gaemt Pare Insurance Co...........00ccer Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mees Mhemrance COPD... .......csccccvee New York, N. Y. 
Bee PHS INSMTENCE LO... - 66sec cvccscecs New York, N. Y. 
NEW YORK 
Examined 
Butchers Mutual Casualty Co. of N. Y....... New York, N. Y. 
Cambridge Cooperative Fire Insurance Co...Cambridge, N. Y. 
Farmers Fire Relief Ass’n of Pompey & Fabius 
; Lafayette, N. Y 
Franklin Fire Insurance Co................. Franklin, N. Y. 
Indemnity Marine Assurance Co., Ltd........... London, Eng. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Licensed 
\merican Reinsurance Co. of N. Y......... New York, N. Y. 
National Surety Marine Insurance Corp.....New York, N. Y. 
OHIO 
Licensed 
Employers Mutual Fire Insurance Co........... Wausau, Wis. 
OKLAHOMA 
Licensed 
Resolute Fire Insurance Co...............-. Providence, R. I. 
OREGON 
: : New Company 
ee Eugene, Ore. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
; ‘ Licensed 
Capital Fire Insurance Co. of Cal............Sacramento, Cal. 
Excess Insurance Co. of America............ New York, N. Y. 
National Surety Marine Insurance Corp...San Francisco, Cal. 
Resolute Fire Insurance Co...............-- Providence, R. I. 
’ Examined 
City Mutual Fire Insurance Co...............+.- Lebanon, Pa. 
Countrymen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Co......... Lebanon, Pa. 
Harleysville Mutual ae Ee eee Harleysville, Pa. 
lebanon Mutual Insurance Co.................. Lebanon, Pa. 
Manufacturers Fire Insurance Co........... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mutual Auto Fire Insurance Co............. Harleysville, Pa. 
Washington Mutual Fire Insurance Co......... Lebanon, Pa. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Examined 
Pawtucket Mutual Fire Insurance Co........ Pawtucket, R. I. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
4 : Licensed 
olyoke Mutual Fire Insurance Co............. Salem, Mass. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
i ; Licensed 
ser bot” eee New York, N. Y. 
National Surety Marine Insurance ee New York, N. Y. 
\ Examined 
Northwest German Farmers Mutual Ins. Co..... Eureka, S. D. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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How we put QUALITY 


in Carbon Papers 


and Typewriter Ribbons 








1. We use only the 
finest of raw materi- 
als, reaching out to 
every quarter of the 
globe for paper, 


chemicals, etc. 


oils, waxes, 





2. Every step in pro- 
duction is under the 
careful 
of skilled men. Sam- 
ples of Webster man- 
ufacturing are con- 
stantly tested in our 
Factory, the World's 


supervision 





largest. 





3. The result: MultiKopy 
Carbon Papers, Star Brand 
Typewriter Ribbons — high 
quality products made in a 
variety of weights, finishes, 
and inkings to meet every 
office requirement . . . fifty 
years serving American business. 





FREE SAMPLES. Because so many insurance offices have 
improved their policy work, letters and reports with these 
quality products, we want you to try them too, at our ex- 
pense. No obligation, of course. Just write us your re- 
quirements. Be sure to give us the name of the typewriters 
you are using, and the number of copies to be made at 
each typing. Also the size sheet. Act now before you forget. 


WEBSTER'S 


21 AMHERST ST., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


CARBON PAPERS and TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


ae 
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Indemnity Agents! 


In your solicitations this month feature 


BURGLARY LINES 
for 
EXTRA MERITS FOR GIFT AWARDS 
in our 
“We're 20 in ‘40 and going like 60” 
Sales Campaign 


There is a broad field for the sale of all the 
various forms of Burglary Insurance. Ag- 
gressive solicitation this month will mean not 
only increased premium income but extra 
Merits that will obtain you free Gift Awards 
and boost your score for one of the 100 Grand 
Prizes to be awarded at the end of our 
20-40-60" Campaign. 


EXTRA MERITS FOR 


Residence Burglary 
Residence Burglary, Theft and Larceny; and Personal 
Hold-Up 
Bank Burglary 
Bank Robbery 
Building and Loan Burglary 
Building and Loan Robbery 
Mercantile Open Stock Burglary 
Mercantile Safe Burglary 
Office Robbery 
Paymaster and Messenger Robbery 
Merchants’ Protective (Blanket Coverage) 


CASUALTY 
SURETY 
FIDELITY 


INDEMNITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 





TENNESSEE 
Licensed 


Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd.............000¢ Los Angeles, (a) 
Virginia Auto Mutual Insurance Co........... Richmond. V: 

TEXAS 

Examined 
og a Dallas, Tex, 
Commercial Standard Insurance Co....... Fort Worth, Tem 
RM oon tans nyanyncosccvenes El Paso, Texas 
Ginners Mutual Underwriters Ass’n............ Tules, Texas 
RE I Nn 5 ces sees vc swears nwo cas Dallas, Texas 
LETS LAOES OL TORRES... 2.06 0.00csconsedoven Dallas, Texas 
OS EE er rre Fort Worth, Texas 
Mercantile Mutual Fire Insurance Co........... Dallas, Texas 
Postal Mutual Indemnity Co................... Dallas, Texas 
Service Mutual Insurance Co................... Waco, Texas 
Southwestern Lloyds................-....San Antonio, Texas 
Texas Employers Insurance Ass’n.............. Dallas, Texas 
United Employers Casualty Co................ Houston, Texas 
IE, 6.656. 6.dc b.ccws enscceeuteet San Antonio, Texas 


WASHINGTON 

Licensed 
Employers Mutual Casualty Co............. Des Moines, Iowa 
Pacific Employers Insurance Co............. Los Angeles, Cal, 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Licensed 

Resolute Fire Tnanrance Go:.........05.508 000 Providence, R. |, 
WYOMING 

Licensed 

Fo ee Le ek 
PROVINCE OF MANITOBA 


Licensed 


Drapers’ & General Insurance Co., Ltd......... London, Eng. 
PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK 
Licensed 
The Foderal Tmeurance Ci. o.c.icccciics cece Jersey City, N. J. 


FIRE LOSSES 


IRE losses in the United States for the month of 

July, 1940, as estimated by the National Board, were 
$20,322,800, as against $22,468,304 in July of the pre- 
vious year, a decrease of approximately 914%. 

This was the fifth consecutive month in which fire 
losses registered declines over the corresponding months 
of last year, the aggregate reductions about offsetting 
the very substantial increases which were reported in 
January and February of this year. As a result fire 
losses for the first seven months aggregated $190,392, 
280, an increase of only 1% over the similar period of 
last year, although about 11% higher than the favorable 
totals reported for the first seven months of 1937 and 
1938. S 

A comparative table of fire losses for the years 19/, 
1938 and 1939, together with losses for the first seven 
months of this year, follows : 


1937 1938 1939 1940 
January .......... $25,069,895 $27,676,337 $27,615,316 $36,260,65! 
ee ee 28,654,962 26,472,626 29,303,520  34,410,25! 
eee 29,319,029 29,050,968 30,682,168 — 29,788,80 
7a 26,663,854 25,616,112 27,061,522 — 26,657,1% 
eres 21,437,739 22,917,577 27,031,700 —23,446,59 
BEE Stucelstaarg aroeurss 19,524,765 19,473,617 24,190,700 + 19,506,00 
RE Sere 19,812,485 20,434,688 22,468,304 20,322,800 


Total Seven Months $170,482,729 $171,641,925 $188,353,230 $190,392,281 
pT ree 19,767,314 20,821,184 22,800,500 eee 


September ........ 19,349,756 23,372,528 22,837,250 

OO eee 21,097,670 24,797,624 24,300,500 saan 
November ........ 23,849,673 28,658,695 27,248,160 — ..++es 
ae 30,172,952 32,758,044 27,959,200 «++ ° 


$284,720,094 $302,050,000 $313,498,840 
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$36,260,065 
34,410,25 
29,788,800 
26,657,19 
23,446,59 
19,506,0M 
20,322,80 


$190,392,28 
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A NEW SERVICE FOR OUR AGENTS 


We'tt bet a hat that a lot of people 
ve this picture in the September 21 
issue of The Saturday Evening Post. 

With the picture they will read 
the first announcement of a new in- 
surance service —available only 
through agents of The American 
Insurance Group. The story of the 





* + 
INSURE 
THE © 
WAY 
x 





? 
“any iaee™” 


picture is the story of The American 
Way. Hats and insurance have at 
least one thing in common. They 
must fit! The American Way offers 
a new means of making insurance fit. 

The “Risk Detector”—first step in 
The American Way—offers a simple, 
effective means of listing individual 





insurance problems. It gives agents 
the information they need to perform 
a thorough and complete insurance 
service for new clients, as well as 
those who have always shied away 
from insurance analysis. Advertising 
in national magazines is providing 
new contacts and new customers. 
Write for complete information. Ad- 
dress: The American Insurance 


Group, Dept. 545, Newark, N. J. 

















Ever open what you thought was a 
perfectly good umbrella... and find 
it had a big hole in it? Disconcerting, 
isn’t it? But it’s a lot more discon- 
certing to find unsuspected ‘‘holes’’ in 
your insurance protection. 
* e © 

Many a man has confidently said to 
himself, “Sure, I have plenty of insur- 
ance on my home’’—only to discover 
after the fire that he had far from enough 
on clothing and furniture . . . and that 
his insurance could easily have been 
modernized to pay the rent of tem- 





porary living quarters while his house 
was being repaired. 


To save you time, worry and money on 
insurance problems, the Aetna Fire 
Group sell only through reliable local 
agents and brokers . .. men who make 
it their business to keep your insurance 
adjusted to your needs . . . and to 
render immediate assistance in event 
of loss. 


It further helps your peace of mind to know 
that when your insurance is with a capital 








stock company, you can never become liabk 
for assessment... and your policy is backed 
by a paid-in capital as well as a surplus 


Don’t Guess 
About Insurance 


CONSULT YOUR 
LOCAL AGENT 
or BROKER 


The ZZATNA FIRE GROUP 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


CHARLOTTE, N 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





BOBBIE WILL NEVER BE LATE AGAIN... 


A motorist forgot that boys playing “cops and robbers” 
seldom remember the real dangers around them. So 
Bobbie won't be at school today...or tomorrow...or ever. 
Bobbie might have been your son. He might have been 
any one of the three thousand boys and girls whose lives 
will be cut short by automobile wheels this year. 
So that these tragedies may become fewer, The Maryland 


teaches safety to motorists and children... by means of 


posters, pamphlets, lectures and advertisements such as 
this. These efforts have helped. But more than that is 
necessary. 

We need your help...the help of every man and woman 
behind a wheel. Drive carefully... extra carefully within 
city limits. Remember that little heads rarely give thought 
to danger...and that little feet turn quickly. Maryland 


Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryland Casualty agents and 
brokers can help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the home. 


THE 


MARYLAND 





This advertisement appears in FORTUNE * FORBES and BUSINESS WEEK during September, 1940 and TIME, October 7, 1940 
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OPERATING RESULTS 


ACH year we review 

the results of a large 

representative group of 
companies at the mid-term Capit 
to ascertain in general the Special a ft SEE SSO 
trend of the business. The (tamed: Premiums’ .-..0.202. 
tabulations this year include Premiums Written ............ 
about one hundred and fifty Sits Ratio 202220000000 
stock companies, divided Expense | an ae 
equally between fire and — Underwriting Profit ..........2. 
casualty, the figures for the 
individual companies ap- 
pearing in tables starting on 


Admitted Assets ............. 
DY w.sen corsckeddd ueeesos 


Net Investment Income ........ 
Investment Gain or Loss ........ 


page 34. Figures on mu- admitted Assets ............. 
twals and reciprocals will Sifpiug 22222000... 


Special Reserves .............. 
Unearned Premiums ........... 
Premiums Written ............. 
Premiums Earned ............. 
CE GG agaokswse ew ans 
tExpense Ratio .............. 
Loss and Expense Ratio ........ 
Underwriting Profit ........... 
Net Investment Income ........ 
Investment Gain or Loss ........ 
Dividends Declared ........... 
** Last three 000 omitted. 

* Incurred to premiums earned. 

t Incurred to premiums written. 


appear next month. 

In making comparisons of 
assets, surplus or total in- 
vestment results for the first 
half of 1940 with the cor- 
responding figures for the 
year 1939 or the first half 
of 1939, it is well to keep in 
mind the general changes 
in the securities’ markets. 
There was a fairly substantial decline in stock prices 
during the first half of 1939, a partial recovery in the 
second half and a very substantial decline in the first 


half of 1940. 
Casualty Companies 


Underwriting in 1939 was the most profitable in the 
history of casualty insurance, the companies reporting 
a statutory profit of 7.7 per cent of earned premiums. 
It was the eighth year of increasingly favorable results 
and the first half of 1940 indicates a continuation of the 
favorable trend, the combined loss and expense ratio 
being more than half a point below the corresponding 
ratio for the first half of 1939 and more than a point 
and a half below the ratio for the full year 1939. 

It is significant that, in spite of rate reductions or 
broadened contracts in virtually every class of business, 
premium income has continued upward and the incurred 
loss ratio has continued to decline. The increase in 
industrial employment will undoubtedly continue to 
swell workmen’s compensation premiums, but the break- 
ing in of new men and the overtime employment in some 
of the war industries may increase accident frequency. 
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** STOCK CASUALTY COMPANIES 


** STOCK FIRE COMPANIES 


Likewise, there is some in- 


June 30, —Dec. 31, June 30, dication of an increase in 
aaah eM ona 253 automobile accidents which, 
73,690 79,097 1234s coupled with the substan- 
Bay? warn er tial rate reductions, may 
ty EE ERE well increase the losses on 
224,077 + 418,671 + ~—-231,460 this class of business. How- 
= ey Meee x ever, so far these factors 
rae ry a have not been reflected in 
10,060 30,548 8,465 the general operating figures 
<7 4 of the companies as a group. 
Net investment income on 
somewhat larger assets in- 
$756,596 $805,339 $769,785 creased but was more than 
3000 ee aea «| seatcss «Cs doubly offset by declining 
ss = a 814.095 ~—s stock prices. In spite of se- 
124,671 47,773 139319 curity depreciation, policy- 
120,261 241,950 151,382 ~_ holders’ surplus was nearly 
3.3 48.6 “6.3 five per cent higher than at 
1,127 32283 13360 June 30, 1939 but slightly 
11/99 ‘ ’ . ; eens 
-10.672 33°17 -27112 ~—‘lower than at the year-end. 
10,889 23,335 1,271 Unearned premium liability 


and loss reserves increased 
on the larger volume of 
business. 


Fire Companies 


Premium volume increased in the first half of 1940 
and the increasing volume of business permitted a 
reduction of nearly three points in expense ratio to 
46.5%, the lowest expense ratio reported in ten years. 
An increase of two points in loss ratio brought that 
figure to 48.6%, the highest since 1932. This is the 
first time since the bottom of the depression that the 
incurred loss ratio to premiums earned has exceeded the 
incurred expense ratio to premiums written and is a 
return to more normal operation. The combined loss 
and expense ratio for the first half of 1940 was nearly 
a point under the corresponding ratio for the first 
half of 1939 and indicates entirely satisfactory under- 
writing results. 

Net investment income increased despite the low pre- 
vailing interest rates and dividends declared by the com- 
panies in this group increased slightly but were kept 
well within interest earnings. The substantial loss 
from investments was a “paper” loss on the depreciation 
of stocks owned and accounts for the decline in assets 
and surplus from the year-end. 

(Continued on page 34) 








have completed arrangements, with the approval of 

the British Government, for the establishment of 
an American Trust Fund in the amount of $10,000,000. 
This Fund, which will comprise initially about $8,000,- 
000 in cash and the balance in securities of a type eligible 
for investment by domestic companies under present 
New York laws, is being deposited with the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York as trustee. 

The American Trust Fund will be for the protection 
of all American business written by the interested com- 
panies through their marine departments. Establish- 
ment of the Fund follows the recent ruling by the UV. S. 
Maritime Commission which declared that its interest 
in any vessel could be protected only by policies of 
insurance organizations which had deposited adequate 
security in this country. The Fund is a fixed trust and 
it is not intended to pay claims out of it, except in cases 
of emergency. An unusual feature of the agreement is 
that the full fund is available to protect the commitments 
of any company party to the Trust. The Trust will con- 
tinue until the expiration of three years following the 
signing of a Peace Treaty by Great Britain terminating 
its participation in the present European War with a 
provision that no new business written more than three 
months after the signing of such Peace Treaty shall be 
protected by the Trust. 

This Trust Fund is entirely separate and distinct 
from that of Lloyds Underwriters of London which was 
established late last year. In addition, the Excess In- 
surance Company, Ltd. of London, which transacts a 
comparatively small volume of American marine busi- 
ness, created, some weeks ago, a separate Trust in the 
amount of $250,000. This fund is held by the City Bank 
Farmers Trust Company of New York as Trustee. 

Only two of the twenty-three companies participating 
in this trust, namely, the Canton and South British, 
maintain United States Branches. A majority of the 
remaining companies, however, are affiliates of promi- 
nent British companies which have been operating in 
the United States for many years. 

The complete statement relative to the creation of this 
American Trust Fund, released through O. D. Duncan 
of Duncan & Mount, New York, follows: 

“For some time certain British Insurance Companies 
have had under consideration the desirability of creating 
as a temporary war measure an American Trust for the 
benefit of American policyholders. 

“There is being deposited with Bankers Trust Com- 
pany of New York, who will act as Trustee, $10,000,000 
in cash and securities and the necessary legal documents 
are now being completed, all with the approval of the 
British Government. 


A GROUP of twenty-three British insurance offices 
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BRITISH COMPANIES’ 


TRUST FUND 


“The American Trust, which will be for protection 
of all American business written through marine de- 
partments of the companies, will be a fixed trust and 
it is not intended to pay claims out of it, except in cases 
of emergency, and the entire amount of the Trust will 
be available to protect the commitments of any company 
party to the Trust. d 

“Provision is also being made for the orderly approval 
and payment of claims in the event of an emergency 
arising, during which communications with London may 
be interrupted. 

“The Trust will continue until the expiration of three 
years following the signing of a Peace Treaty by Great 
Britain terminating its participation in the present 
European War, with a provision that beginning six 
months after signing of such Peace Treaty, and there- 
after at intervals of six months, the companies may re- 
duce the Trust by withdrawal therefrom of amount by 
which the Trust shall exceed the total amount of all 
reserves carried by all companies on claims coming 
under the protection of the Trust. 

“The agreement provides, however, that no new busi- 
ness written more than three months after the signing of 
the Peace Treaty shall be protected by the Trust. 

“A copy of the Trust Agreement will in due course be 
available for inspection by any parties interested.” 

The twenty-three companies participating in this 
Trust Fund are: 


Andrew Weir Insurance Company, Ltd. 
British Fire Insurance Company, Ltd. 
British Law Insurance Company, Ltd. 
British Oak Insurance Company, Ltd. 

British Traders Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Canton Insurance Office, Ltd. 

Cornhill Insurance Company, Ltd. 

.Economic Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Edinburgh Assurance Company, Ltd. 

Elders Insurance Company, Ltd. 

Fine Art & General Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Liverpool Marine & General Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Merchants Marine Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Motor Union Insurance Company, Ltd. 
National Provincial Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Northern Maritime Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Orion Insurance Company, Ltd. 

Planet Assurance Company, Ltd. 

South British Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Threadneedle Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Ulster Marine Insurance Company, Ltd. 
United Scottish Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Hull Underwriters Association, Ltd. 
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CHEDULE P—Part 
9 filed with the an- 


AUTO LIABILITY SUITS 


Suits per $100,000 Earned Premiums 
Stock Companies 


earned by the year-end but 
neither have all of the suits 


nual Convention form Endof 3rd Year 2nd Year Current Yr. Average accumulated. As to be ex- 
gatement, which is a sched- a My 16.0 19.0 13.4 pected, there were more 
wle of automobile liability 1936 68 or oz a suits pending per $100,000 
experience on a policy year 1937 5.6 10.8 13.4 9.5 of earned premiums on 
jasis, includes a tabulation 1938 5.0 10.6 12.6 9.0 policy-year 1939 than on 
ofearned premiums and the 1939 48 10.7 13.7 9.1 1938 policy year, and the 
number of suits outstanding Mutual Companies suits on policy-year 1937 
for eacn year. As there are 1934 6.8 15.7 21.0 14.1 have been reduced by nearly 
ratively few suits still un- 1935 8.9 15.9 18.6 14.2 two-thirds. 
settled after three years, we 1936 7.2 12.6 14.8 11.4 The number of suits out- 
have made a study of the aa rr 7 tet br standing differs materially 
lst three policy years as 1939 4.1 92 13.7 85 among companies, often due 


reported in the schedules 

fled at the end of 1934 to 1939, inclusive. To place all 
companies on a comparable basis, we have prepared the 
tabulation on the basis of the number of suits outstand- 
ing per $100,000 of earned premiums. 


Downward Trend Reversed 


The most striking evidence of improved automobile 
underwriting experience in the last six years has been 
the steady decline in the average number of suits out- 
sanding, from 13.4 to 9.1 per $100,000 of earned pre- 
miums for the stock companies and from 14.1 to 8.5 for 
the mutuals. This represents a reduction of about one- 
third in the suits outstanding in this six-year period. 

The year 1939 was the first in the six-year period in 
which the mutual company three-year averages were 
below the stock companies, and it is interesting to note 
that suits outstanding on 1939 policy-year business were 
identical for both groups. Although the mutual aver- 
ages continued downward in 1939, the stock company 
averages increased 0.1 due to increases in suits per 
$100,000 in 1939, on 1939 and 1938 policy-year busi- 
ness. This is undoubtedly due to smaller earned pre- 
miums because of the lower automobile rates and the 
substantial advance discounts on private passenger 
autos, rather than any increase in suits. Nevertheless, 
it indicates a possible turning point in the abnormally 
profitable underwriting results. 

In this day of litigation, it is most encouraging to 
note the success that the companies have experienced 
in their efforts to settle outstanding losses as quickly 
as possible and with the minimum of controversy. 

There is, however, a wide difference in the programs 
followed by various individual companies, and for that 
reason, we present on page 50 a table covering one 
hundred stock companies and fifty mutual companies 
showing the premiums earned on policy years 1937, 
1938 and 1939 with the number of suits outstanding 
at the end of 1939 on each of these policy years with 
the three-year average. 

On a policy-year basis, very little more than half of 
the net premiums written for the last year have become 
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; to factors over which the 
management has no control. Certain sections of the 
country tend to be claim minded and even the slightest 
accident results in the filing of a claim. In Massachu- 
setts, because of compulsory insurance, there has been 
a decided increase in litigation as the legal profession 
and the general public are fully aware that every Massa- 
chusetts auto is insured. 


Claim Settlement Policies 


Among the many liability claims filed are some in 
which there is reasonable doubt as to the existence of 
liability and a company must decide whether to deny 
liability or settle promptly. Due to the cost of litigation, 
one school of thought advocates the immediate settle- 
ment of all doubtful cases claiming a net saving over the 
other group which, cognizant of the growing claim 
mindedness of the public, tries to discourage doubtful or 
illegitimate claims by letting them go to suit. 

In addition to territorial differences and the general 
claim settlement policies of a company, there is the 
general efficiency of the claim department to consider. 
Due to economic conditions, there has been ample op- 
portunity to secure increasingly able claim men and 
many companies have materially strengthened their 
claim departments. 


Last Three Years 


The one hundred stock companies listed in the table 
reported earned premiums of $518,996,000 for the last 
three policy years and 47,048 suits outstanding at De- 
cember 31, 1939, or 9.1 per $100,000 of earned pre- 
miums. The relative number of suits were 13.7 on 
policy-year 1939, 10.7 for 1938 and 4.8 for 1937. 

The fifty mutual companies have reported very simi- 
lar experience, there being 14,052 suits at December 
31, 1939 for the last three policy years on earned pre- 
miums of $165,621,000, or 8.5 per $100,000 of earned 
premiums. The relative number of suits were 13.7 on 


policy-year 1939, 9.2 for 1938 and 4.1 for 1937. 
(Continued on page 50) 


AGENTS’ CONVENTION 


convention of the National As- 

sociation of Insurance Agents in 
Buffalo, September 16-19, give evi- 
dence of an even greater fullness 
and diversification than that of the 
record-breaking annual meeting in 
Boston last year. 


D LANS for the forty-fifth annual 


As in the past, the Executive 
Committee will meet pretty continu- 
ously throughout the convention, 
starting several days before the start 
of the convention proper and pos- 
sibly continuing through part of Fri- 
day, September 20th, a day after 
the convention closes. The ever-in- 
creasing demands upon the Execu- 
tive Committee in the past few years 
steadily has added to the size of the 
agenda of topics presented for their 
discussions and deliberations. 


Opening Day 


An extremely busy and interesting 
day is planned for Monday, Septem- 
ber 16, the official opening day. 
Three important sessions are sched- 
uled to start simultaneously at 10 
o'clock in the morning of that day, 
including a major forum or clinic 
devoted to the Profit Motive, a meet- 
ing of executive secretaries and man- 
agers of state Associations, and a 
meeting of executive secretaries and 
managers of local boards. 


Profit Motive 


The Profit Motive session is a 
direct outgrowth of the extremely 
successful forum on the subject 
which was held as part of one of the 
main convention sessions at the mid- 
year meeting in Wichita. That in 
turn was inspired by the widespread 
interest in the subject and its rela- 
tion to the position and the business 
of insurance men generally. It was 
determined at Wichita, in view of 
the interest and importance attached 
to the treatment of the topic there, 
that an even greater emphasis be 
placed upon it in Buffalo—hence 
the setting up of a special session for 
it. 
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Territorial conferences of the Na- 
tional Councillors’ group will be held 
this year on Monday afternoon, in- 
stead of the traditional Tuesday 
period. These groups include those 
of the Eastern, Middle Western, 
Southern and Far Western terri- 
tories. Few regular features of Na- 
tional Association conventions re- 
ceive more attention and sustained 


attendance than these territorial 
meetings. This year, with many 
potentially controversial subjects 


awaiting discussion, interest in them 
is particularly high. 


Advisory Council 


The advisory council of the Busi- 
ness Development Office is sched- 
uled to meet at dinner on Monday 
evening and to continue the type of 
review and discussion of the opera- 
tion of the office which proved to be 
so constructive when it was held in 
Wichita for the first time in a num- 
ber of years. 





ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
LECTURES 


OLLOWING the success of the 

lecture series of the New York 
Association, the National Accident 
and Health Association will launch 
a series of prepared lectures to be 
given by local associations during 
the coming fall and winter, accord- 
ing to President E. H. Ferguson, 
Chicago. Three of the outstanding 
Accident and Health men of the 
country have been asked to serve as 
a committee in the preparation of 
these lectures. They are Harold Gor- 
don, Chicago; Edward H. O’Con- 
nor, Newark ; and Armand Sommer, 
Chicago. All of these men are well 
qualified by their long and success- 
ful activity in the Accident and 
Health business to engage in this 
work, and their well established in- 
terest in the affairs of the National 
Association is added reason for their 
selection. 


The principal activities on Tues- 
day morning, September 17, will 
consist of the annual meeting of the 
National Councillors and a meeting 
of state association officers. Plans 
at the present time call for a joint 
luncheon of both groups immediately 
following the conclusion of their 
meeting. 

The major item planned for Tues- 
day afternoon is a series of local 
board conferences to be held simul- 
taneously. These will include three 
separate meetings for local boards 
which fall into the following popula- 
tion classification : 


I—up to 50,000 
II—50,000 to 250,000 
III—above 250,000 


The Committee on Resolutions 
will also hold its first meeting some 
time on Tuesday afternoon. 


Third Day 


Breakfast conferences are sched- 
uled for early Wednesday morning 
with the following standing commit- 
tees of the National Association 
listed for such meetings: Accident 
Prevention, Membership, Fire Pre- 
vention, Publicity and Education, 
Rural Agents. 

The first of the three major gen- 
eral convention sessions will get un- 
der way at 10 o’clock on Wednesday 
morning. The second is scheduled 
for 2 o'clock that same afternoon, 
and the third and closing session will 
begin at 2 o’clock on Thursday after- 
noon September 19. 


Group Sessions 


Group sessions for the considera- 
tion of agency operation and mat- 
agement topics will be held simul- 
taneously on Thursday morning. 
There will be three groups in this 
section of the program, as follows: 
Group I—for agents producing up 
to $100,000 in annual premiums; 
Group II—for agents producing 
from $100,000 to $300,000 in annual 
premiums; Group III—for agents 


producing over $300,000. 
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DUCATION 


F THERE be any among you 

exactly my age, you may know 

that the stars and the doubtful 
science of numerology fix this as a 
year in which to take stock of our 
mistakes and our successes, if any ; 
to strengthen our resolution to pur- 
sue those objectives which appear 
unquestionably worthwhile, and to 
eradicate from our lives all habits, 
actions, and thinking which may 
interfere with the attainment of 
those desirable goals. In taking any 
such inventory, we will be reminded 
that the old order has changed 
fundamentally, and that in a search 
for a better way of life and its pro- 
cedures, part of the World’s popu- 
lation holds no methods to be sacro- 
sanct, and a minority holds nothing 
to be sacred. If I may be permitted 
a sweeping generality, respecting 
the greatest evil in the World today, 
I would say that it is the lack of 
reverence—reverence for personal, 
business, and national morality ; rev- 
erence for principles, including me- 
ticulous honesty ; and reverence for 
ideal of conduct by which we may 
measure our daily activities. 

Systems of government, and 
methods of business operation, must, 
to endure, prove their values to the 
public and must convince the elec- 
torate that these systems are to be 
desired by them. It is not enough 
that the administration of a political 
division, even so large as a nation, 
has done a good job, and it is not 
enough that a business such as the 
insurance business be honestly and 
eficiently operated, to convince the 
people that such are the facts. The 
electorate, or at least a substantial 
part of such, by which a government 
is elevated to power, or repudiated, 
is the same tribunal before which 
businesses, including the insurance 
business, are constantly on trial. I 
think any informed observer will 
admit that the insurance business, as 
now conducted, has done a work- 
manlike job; has recognized its re- 
sponsibility to remain solvent and 
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furnish dependable indemnity, and 
in addition thereto, employ its 
specialized training and experience 
in the reduction and prevention of 
avoidable loss of life and property ; 
and has consistently effected a re- 
duction in the cost of insurance, to 
the point that its average net profit 


ek 





has been reasonable—even modest. 
Still, if this record of accomplish- 
ment be not known by the public, it 
will not serve to encourage confi- 
dence in our contributions to the 
public economy, nor will it bear wit- 
ness for us when our business is 
attacked. 


laformed Public Opinion 


Among the things we are thinking 
about in my Country is the necessity 
for building an enlightened and in- 
formed public opinion concerning 
the business of insurance. This in- 
dustry is dependent upon public 
good will, which can result only 
from the reactions of the public to 
their knowledge of our performance 
in their behalf. We are constantly 


SUCCESS 


by LAURENCE E. FALLS, 


Vice-President, 
American Insurance Company 


seeking means of carrying to the 
public accurate, understandable, and 
dependable information concerning 
what we have done, what we are 
doing, and what we plan to do. Ad- 
vertising has been employed to some 
extent for this purpose outside the 
business ; but we have almost com- 
pletely overlooked the desirability of 
informing those immediately en- 
gaged in the business—the thou- 
sands of office and field employees 
who are looked upon in their several 
communities as responsible repre- 
sentatives of an industry, and whose 
opinions are accepted by the lay 
public as authoritative. I quote 
briefly from an address delivered by 
Mr. Paul W. Garrett, Director of 
Public Relations of General Motors 
Corporation, at the Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Advertising Agencies, on April 22, 
1938 : 

“A company’s public relations 
program, to get anywhere, must be- 
gin in the outer office and inside the 
plant. If the immediate family is 
not happy and informed, those whom 
it meets on the outside will not be. 
To outsiders those who work for a 
company are the company—out- 
siders judge the company by the 
folks in the company they know.” 

I am now competent to make a 
list, in the order of their importance, 
of the things about which those in 
our business in our Country are now 
thinking ; but I do know that, in ad- 
dition to the keenly felt need for 
public relations between our busi- 
ness and our people, serious thought 
is being given to the value of educa- 
tion by more insurance men than 
heretofore. In the past, it seemed 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Education—Continued 


apparent that the successful adminis- 
trators of our companies considered 
education to be an activity for chil- 
dren. Admittedly no insurance op- 
erator can learn in a school how to 
successfully conduct an insurance 
business. Knowing the value of edu- 
cation as an essential to success, 
many of us differentiate between 
“schooling” and “education”; but 
we recognize that a clearer under- 
standing of the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which insurance relies 
for its successful operation, can be 
learned better, and can be more 
broadly explored, in the classroom 
than in the office. Further, we rec- 
ugnize that when engaged in making 
a living, many of us are obliged to 
specialize in certain branches of the 
business, or at least we have infre- 
quent contacts with some branches 
of it. We will be better specialists 
even in later years, if, in our school 
preparation for an insurance career, 
we gain some appreciation of the 
full ramifications of the business and 
how, in its diversified branches, it 
serves all the insurable needs of a 
complex civilization. 


Expense Ratios 


We are deeply concerned with the 
subject of expense ratios, and many 
of our company executives, with 
long years of experience and a keen 
sense of responsibility for the effect 
of their actions upon the future of 
the business, express the feeling that 
the ultimate future of this business 
will be fought out in the expense 
column. We are learning to accept 
without rancor, criticism of our 
methods which comes from without, 
and we observe an increased curios- 
ity on the part of the public concern- 
ing what becomes of the part of an 
insurance premium dollar which is 
not returned in indemnity for loss. 
Unlike most businesses, all of the 
expenses of our business are lumped. 
For a comparison between ours and 
a manufacturing enterprise, we 
might consider our return of loss 
dollars to the assured as our product, 
and we find that, comparatively 
speaking, our manufacturing, whole- 
saling, and retailing costs are all 
charged to the manufacturer. We 
find in one state of the United 
States, for example, that, whereas 
the expense ratio of the fire insur- 





ance companies operating in that 
state for a given year was 46 per 
cent, actually 94 cents of every pre- 
mium dollar collected in that state 
remained in the state through the 
payment of losses, taxes, field super- 
vision, rating bureau expenses, fire 
prevention work, and compensation 
to agents and their clerical em- 
ployees. 

The assured is becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the portion of his 
insurance cost which is allocated for 
agency service, and _ thoughtful 
agents in the United States admit 
that they must convince the assured 
of the value to the assured of their 
service as agents, because, in fact, 
the agency commission is paid by 
the assured, and not by the company. 
An informed, competent, and con- 
scientious agent can demonstrate his 
worth to the assured ; but an incom- 
petent one cannot. Those companies 
which, by selection of risk and, 
therefore, restriction of the extent to 
which they serve the insuring public 
as a whole, have accomplished lower 
than average loss ratios at the ex- 
pense of higher average expense 
ratios, are probably doing the in- 
surance business a considerable dis- 
service. Even if this philosophy of 
management does not result in legis- 
lative regulation of expense ratios as 
a whole, it will probably bring grief 
to its adherents if we some day have 
legislative control of acquisition 
costs, and we cannot hope to avoid 
the latter if we cannot control those 
costs ourselves, within the business. 


Loss Ratios 


Any consideration of loss ratios 
invariably turns our thoughts to the 
marketing system through which 
insurance indemnity is distributed in 
our Country and in yours. We refer 
to it as the “American Agency Sys- 
tem,” and we know that it is one not 
used elsewhere in the World to the 
same extent. It grew up with our 
Countries as they spread from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans. 
Without it, or a parallel system, 
many citizens needing and desiring 
insurance protection, would be de- 
nied such, and we know that the 
sales activities of agents in small 
communities have spread the pro- 
tection of insurance to many who 
would be otherwise without it. How- 
ever, we also know that this agency 


system does not have any long-term 
lease which is unbreakable. It jl 
endure only so long as through jt 
insurance can be distributed to the 


public without an _ unreasonable 
burden of cost, and, therefore, com. 
pany men and agents alike, cop. 
cerned with the future of the bysi- 
ness, view with distinct alarm the 
constant pressure to increase the 
percentage of the premium to be paid 
for so-called “agency commission,” 

High commissions do not result 
in increased income to insurance 
agents. On the contrary, in those 
larger communities where so-called 
“excepted territory commissions” 
are now paid, we find the business 
burdened with a horde of solicitors 
and subagents, who perform little or 
no service beyond the actual sale of 
insurance, and sometimes their sales 
activities are nothing more than 
placing the insurance of their friends 
and relatives, while the bona fide 
agents receive a lesser and lesser 
percentage of commission, because 
the business to be placed is so di- 
luted by parasites invited into the 
business solely by too high rates of 
commission. 


Mutual vs. Stock 


Increasingly in the last genera- 
tion, we have devoted much of our 
thought to the difference in two 
philosophies of business operation, 
both practiced in the insurance busi- 
ness. On the one hand there are 
insurance companies which we call 
“capital stock insurance companies,” 
operated professedly for profit and 
motivated by the profit incentive. 
On the other hand we have so-called 
“mutual insurance companies,” some 
of whom profess that they are 
operated not for profit. Some of 
these latter do not have agency rep- 
resentation on a commission basis, 
but conduct their business directly 
between the mutual insurance com- 
pany and the assured. Early reac- 
tions of representatives of the capi- 
tal stock insurance companies to- 
ward these mutuals, particularly the 
non-agency mutuals, was one of in- 
jured feelings and uninformed vilifi- 
cation. Some in our __ business 
referred to them as “consumer C0- 
operatives,” which some of them 
upon occasion, proudly claim that 
they are. But the users of that 

(Continued on page 67) 
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YOU CAN'T 


who comes galloping out of a 

snug little office in Chicago or 
New York or Hartford is more 
often than not regarded with suspi- 
cion when he tells local agents how 
to manage their own affairs. And | 
think they are justified in their sus- 
picions. Today half the world seems 
to be earning a living telling the 
other half how to live. You turn on 
your radio and you find an expert 
telling your wife how to bake a cake 
...0r advising you on how to 
plant petunias. You pick up a book 
or a newspaper and there’s Dale 
Carnegie telling you how to win 
friends and influence people! And 
now a professor up in New York 
has written a book on “How to Read 
a Book!” Next week there’ll prob- 
ably be another volume on “How to 
Read ‘How to Read a Book.” Ev- 
erybody seems to want to be an ex- 
pert! 

So before you begin to get too 
suspicious of me, I just want to tell 
you I’m no expert on the technicali- 
ties of insurance. I couldn’t figure 
arate with all the manuals in the 
business at my finger tips. And the 
only loss adjusting experience I’ve 
had has come from trying to make 
my expense accounts come out even 
at the end of every month. And 
sometimes they don’t. 


The Public 


Te insurance company official 


I believe there is one element in 
our business that is so vastly more 
important than rates, or how much 
commission agents should get, or 
how much companies should do for 
agents—there is one element so im- 
portant that every time we neglect it, 
we're penalizing ourselves out of 
profits, no matter how much we 
know about technicalities. 

And the element is the public— 
the great congregation of men and 
women who are prospects for pro- 
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by RALPH W. BUGLI, 


Advertising Manager, 
The London Assurance Group 


tection and who are either going to 


buy insurance from us, and enable 
us to show a profit, or are going to 
buy it from someone else—and give 
him a profit. 

When businessmen a generation 
or more ago looked to the public as 
a provider of profits, very few of 
them thought in terms of going out 
to meet the public. Very few 
thought of asking the public what 
it wanted. Very few considered this 
complex thing we’re examining here 
today—public relations. 

The trouble seems to have been 
that most businessmen were more 
concerned with meeting competition, 
which is only an incidental in trade, 
rather than with meeting consumers, 
without whose favorable regard 
there can be no trade. They simply 
forgot that nothing businessmen 


A PROFIT 


themselves do can guarantee the 
making of a profit unless those ven- 
tures meet with public approval. 

A quarter of a century ago the 
railroads certainly had a worthwhile 
service to offer. In an expanding 
nation there was bound to be a de- 
mand for a transportation system 
that could move large quantities of 
people and goods speedily and effi- 
ciently. Yet, with a virtual monopoly 
in their grasp, railroads dropped 
consistently in popularity until smart 
public relations on the part of air- 
lines, bus lines and motorized truck- 
ers forced them to meet the chal- 
lenge of consumer opinion. The 
fact that the railroads had some- 
thing good to offer didn’t automat- 
ically guarantee them a profit. 

The telephone companies certainly 
had something worthwhile to offer. 
But for many years, until they were 
able to win over the public with a 
demonstration of courtesy and serv- 
ice duplicated in a few other indus- 
tries, the telephone companies were 
constant objects of public suspicion 
and legislative persecution. 

It was only when these two great 
industries reached out to tell their 
story to the public, to develop a 
sincere, friendly relationship with 
the public, that they could hope to 
make the fair profit most persons 
will agree they were and are entitled 
to. 


Profit 


Everybody is in business to make 
a profit . . . but, it’s a funny thing, 
you can’t BUY a profit. A profit 
is something that has to come from 
clients and customers and which 
represents two basic business ele- 
ments : 

First—Operating efficiency ; 

Second—Ability to know what 
consumers can use and then service 
them with it at a fair price. 

(Continued on page 71) 


















“Earnings Continued during the 
Shutdown,”’ the treasurer reported — 
and your persistence in selling him Use & 


Occupancy made him your friend for life. 


There's satisfaction in solving the insurance problems of your 
prospects and policyholders. To help you do this, we support your 
efforts with a record for prompt and equitable settlement of claims 
which is convincing when you are selling, satisfying when ad- 
justments are made. 


“Consult your Agent or Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer” 


F.& G. FIRE 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 
affiliated with 
UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND GUARANTY COMPANY 
HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE 
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the strength and weakness of in- 

stitutions that improvements come. 
Fortunately, we still have the right 
to criticize. Personally, I do not find 
it dificult to admit that we have been 
prone to sit uncomfortably upon 
broken springs rather than to accus- 
tom ourselves to new chairs. It 
does not embarrass me to admit that 
we may have made mistakes. It does 
not seem to me disloyal to admit that 
we may have been too ready to say 
to the public: “This is what we have 
to offer. Take it or leave it.” If I 
go into a shoe store and ask for a 
pair of size 91% shoes, I do not ex- 
pect to be told: “We do not make 
size 914 but we can give you size 6 
or size 12.” Yet I think both banking 
and insurance have frequently done 
that. 

It does not embarrass me to admit 
weaknesses and mistakes if they 
are definitely past. Speaking of 
casualty insurance I can tell you that 
the “Take it or leave it” days have 
gone. That is also true of banking. 
We have not made changes for the 
sake of change. We have not made 
changes to be altruistic or philan- 
thropic. We have made changes be- 
cause we know it is good business. 


|: IS from frank discussions of 


Examples of Change 


Illustrative of these changes in the 
casualty field is comprehensive lia- 
bility insurance and comprehensive 
dishonesty, disappearance and de- 
struction insurance. The former 
provides insurance which, with a few 
exceptions, covers all of the liability 
of a business for bodily injuries and 
property damage arising out of 
premises it owns and acquires and 
out of operations which it may un- 
dertake. The latter provides in one 
contract insurance against many of 
the hazards which previously have 
been embraced in several policies, 
and is comparable in many respects 
to a bankers’ blanket bond. Each of 
these policies is essentially a busi- 
hess policy, designed to meet busi- 
ness needs, 
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PROBLEMS 


To a greater degree than any 
other business the bank acts in a 
fiduciary capacity. Whether it be 
safeguarding depositors’ funds, loan- 
ing depositors’ savings, caring for 
securities or other property of cus- 
tomers or the management of trusts, 
the bank acts in a fiduciary relation- 
ship and is bound by a high degree 
of moral and legal accountability. 
The merited confidence which the 
banking institution enjoys is due to 
the successful meeting of those 
stringent responsibilities. 





During the last three decades life 
and business have been unbelievably 
accelerated. New inventions, par- 
ticularly those which affect transpor- 
tation and communication, have im- 
posed upon business new and greater 
hazards of loss. Legislation has im- 
posed new liabilities and obligations. 
The bank must be fully cognizant of 
those hazards not only in its own 
business but in the business of its 
customers, 


by E. W. SAWYER 
Attorney 
National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters 


It has been stated that there are 
more than one hundred types of 
insurance which a business should 
consider. If this is true then there 
are more than one hundred types of 
insurance which the bank must con- 
sider, not alone for its own property 
and business operations but for the 
property and operations of cus- 
tomers to whom it grants credits and 
for properties and operations which 
it finds itself operating by virtue of 
foreclosure or trusteeship. 

If the business operations of a 
customer or of a trust estate extend 
into other states the problems are 
multiplied. In addition to the many 


_ types of insurance and the refine- 


ments of rating plans and rules, the 


' bank must consider the diverse 
statutory provisions and depart- 
mental rulings and requirements 


which obtain. 

The executive who is responsible 
for the insurance program of his 
bank has an intricate, responsible, 


» and intensively interesting job, and 


it is a man-size job which requires 
the highest degree of ability. 

To establish the necessary basis 
for consideration of some of the ma- 
jor insurance problems of the bank 
and to fix in our minds the nature of 
the loss hazards with which we must 
deal, it will be helpful to divide the 
exposures of the bank, arbitrarily 
and somewhat inaccurately to be 
sure, into three classes: (1) The 
property and operations of the bank. 
(2) the property and operations of 
the customer, and (3) the property 
and operations of the trust. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Bank Problems—Continued 

The property and operations of 
the bank present all of the problems 
of any other business and in addi- 
tion problems peculiar to the bank. 
The buildings of the bank must be 
insured against destruction. The 
liability of the bank to its employees 
must be protected. The liability of 
the bank to the public, whether from 
the condition of the premises or the 
activity of officers and employees, 
must be insured. Loss through dis- 
honesty of employees, forgery, bur- 
glary, robbery and fraud is extremely 
important because of the unusal ex- 
posure to such losses, and must be 
adequately insured. Planning insur- 
ance against these hazards, which is 
the major and often the only problem 
of many businesses, is for the bank 
only the beginning. 

When application is made to the 
bank for credit the same considera- 
tion must be given to the loss haz- 
ards of the customer. As the sim- 
plest example let us consider the 
loan upon the security of a real 
estate mortgage on a residence. This 
example is simple because the bank’s 
concern is largely the preservation 
of its security. If the residence is 
properly insured there is no other 
major problem, because the bank is 
not dependent upon the continued 
solvency of the mortgagor. But what 
is proper insurance on the resi- 
dence? Since September, 1938 it 
is hardly necessary to state to an 
executive of a New England bank 
that fire insurance is not complete 
protection. 


Customer Insurance 


As a more complex example let 
us consider the customer who is a 
consistent borrower and who prop- 
erly uses his credit for furthering 
the interests of his business. Here 
the bank is vitally concerned in the 
maintenance of the customer’s busi- 
ness as a sucessful and prosperous 
enterprise. The bank can guard its 
interests against major economic 
conditions and can prevent serious 
errors in business judgment by its 
customer. A banker once told me 
the three C’s of credit—Capital, 
Capacity and Character. He at- 
tached the most importance to Char- 
acter. I later found there was 
another C which he had not men- 
tioned—Collateral. But he might 
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well have said, as he probably would 
if he were alive today, that there is 
still another C which is important— 
Catastrophe. Only insurance can 
protect the bank against loss through 
catastrophe to the customer’s busi- 
ness. 

Obviously the bank should inquire 
into the insurance program of each 
customer and insist upon adequate 
insurance protection. It is not only 
a necessity for the bank but a service 
to the customer. Does the customer 
carry workmen’s compensation in- 
surance, public liability insurance, 
automobile liability insurance, fidel- 
ity insurance, burglary and robbery 
insurance, adequate fire insurance, 
boiler and machinery insurance, and 
use and occupancy insurance? If so, 
do the policies provide the essential 
protection for his business? If he 





If you are attempting to sell a form of 
insurance about which your prospect knows 
nothing, or if he is already carrying insur- 
ance which you sincerely believe to be in- 
ferior to the kind you are offering, you must 
know your subject extremely well. 





has employees working in other 
states is he subject to liability in 
employers’ liability suits? If he hires 
automobiles does he carry hired 
automobile insurance? Does he 
carry nonownership automobile lia- 
bility insurance? I mention these 
phases of liability to emphasize the 
point that a statement that the cus- 
tomer carries workmen’s compensa- 
tion, public liability and automobile 
liability insurance is in itself wholly 
insufficient. And the same is true of 
fire insurance, fidelity insurance and 
other major classes. The bank must 
know that the insurances which he 
has are adequate for the exposures 
which exist in his business. One cat- 
astrophic uninsured: loss may con- 
vert a good credit risk into a bad 
risk. Liability for $50,000 or $100,- 
000 can as readily be created by a 
hired automobile or by the use by 
an employee of his own automobile 
as by the use of the employer’s auto- 
mobile. 

Is the success of the customer’s 
business dependent upon the skill 
or judgment of one _ individual? 
Would the sudden death of that in- 
dividual prejudice the recovery of 
the loan? If so, the bank is justified 
in insisting upon business life in- 
surance, 


The non-borrowing depositor 
presents few insurance problems, 
Under certain circumstances the 
bank is justified in requiring the de. 
positor to carry forgery insurance. 
If he uses mechanical or photo. 
graphic check-signing devices which 
deprive the bank of the opportunity 
to detect irregularities, he should be 
willing to indemnify the bank 
through insurance. In some jp- 
stances the bank may be justified 
in requiring registered mail and 
transit or transportation insurance, 


Trust Operations 


By the happening of the contin- 
gency upon which a trust agreement 
depends, the bank may find itself 
managing a hotel, an apartment 
house, a public utility or a manufaec- 
turing business. Whether or not 
such trust property and_ business 
operations are then adequately in- 
sured, the bank’s legal and moral 
responsibility attaches. Indeed it 
may attach even before the bank 
knows that it is responsible. The 
bank as trustee may be liable for 
losses due to inadequate insurance, 
losses which it cannot recoup from 
the property constituting the trust. 

Not only must the bank be con- 
versant with the types of insurance 
needed but the insurance must pro- 
tect the bank and the trust estate 
properly. The trustee is ordinarily 
liable to third persons to the degree 
to which it would be liable if the 
trust property were its own, and it 
is entitled to exoneration from the 
trust property only if its liability 
occurs in the proper exercise of the 
trust and without personal fault of 
the trustee. Ordinarily a third party 
cannot recover at law from the trust 
property but must look to the trus- 
tee. In equity the third party who 
cannot recover from the trustee will 
ordinarily be permitted to recover 
from the trust property to the extent 
to which the trustee is entitled to 
exoneration. 

It is obvious that the insurance 
should be so written that it will 
cover actions in law and in equity 
both against the bank and the trust 
property. It is equally obvious that 
upon payment of a loss the insurer 
should not be subrogated to the trus- 
tee’s right of exoneration from the 
trust property. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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HOSPITAL SERVICE 


ORE than five million Amer- 
Miz are now placing hos- 

pital care in the family budget 
by subscribing to the sixty non-profit 
hospital service plans approved by 
the American Hospital Association. 
During the year 1940, these plans 
will pay the hospital bills, amounting 
to approximately $30,000,000, for 
more than 500,000 patients. 

This paper will be concerned with 
only one phase of non-profit hospital 
service plans, namely, their differ- 
ence from stock and mutual insur- 
ance companies. The hospitals of 
America, as community service in- 
stitutions representing the general 
public, guarantee service to the sub- 
scribers of non-profit plans. This 
guarantee sharply differentiates the 
methods and objectives of hospital 
service plans from those of stock or 
mutual insurance. 


Hospitals As Community Institutions 


The public owns the hospitals, the 
public uses the hospitals, and the 
public supports the hospitals. Of the 
three billion dollars capital invest- 
ment in the hospitals of the United 
States, approximately 95% appears 
in governmental or non-profit volun- 
tary hospitals, constructed from 
taxes or voluntary contributions, 
without expectation of return of the 
original funds or earnings on the 
invested capital. 

Each year there are 9,500,000 ad- 
missions to hospitals for the care of 
acute medical and surgical cases. 
Of this number, approximately 2,- 
500,000 (or 27%) are admitted to 
government hospitals under federal, 
state, or local auspices for entirely 
free care at the expense of the tax- 
payers. In addition, another 20% 
receive free or part-pay service in 
the voluntary hospitals of the United 
States. Only 15% of the people re- 
quire public assistance in the pur- 
chase of food and shelter, yet nearly 
one-half the American public rely 
on taxation or voluntary contribu- 
tions to help pay their hospital bills. 
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PRIVATE INSURANCE 


Many of them come from families of 
wage earners who are regularly em- 
ployed at small incomes. They are 
not exclusively the indigent and un- 
employed members of the population. 


Service Contracts 


The benefits of non-profit hospital 
service plans are receivable by the 
subscriber in service, not in cash. 
The function of a hospital service 
plan is to furnish hospital care. Ob- 
viously, such a function can be per- 
formed only by hospitals, which have 
the necessary personnel and facilities 
to provide the care. 





A man cannot lose a better job 
than he has, nor can fire destroy a 
better house or automobile than he 
owns. But sickness can exact an 
expenditure larger than a man’s 
whole income during his period of 
disability or greater than his entire 
savings from previous income or 
gifts. Hospital service plans are de- 
signed to give a subscriber a service 
which he needs, rather than to re- 
store a money value which he has 
lost. 


by C. RUFUS ROREM, Ph.D., 
C.P.A., 


Director 
Commission on Hospital Service 
American Hospital Association 


In the final analysis, hospital serv- 
ice plans are community health pro- 
grams and a responsibility of the 
entire population. They are not the 
responsibility of private investors, or 
even of the subscribers alone, for in 
some instances the stability and con- 
tinuance of the hospital service plan 
may require public support through 
voluntary contributions or taxes. 
This principle was officially recog- 
nized by the American Hospital 
Association in resolutions passed in 
1938 and 1939 at the national con- 
ventions in Dallas and Toronto, re- 
spectively. 


Social Insurance 


The description of the methods 
and objectives of non-profit hospital 
service plans suggests basic economic 
and social differences between the 
hospital service plans and stock and 
mutual insurance procedures. The 
primary difference between the hos- 
pital service plan and the stock or 
mutual insurance company is the 
guarantee of service by arrangement 
with a group of member-hospitals, 
which is essentially a guarantee of 
service by the entire community. 
For this reason, the hospital service 
plans tend to possess the economic 
characteristics of a voluntary pro- 
gram of social insurance rather than 
private insurance. A social insur- 
ance plan, according to the Presi- 
dent of the American Institute of 
Actuaries, “must serve social needs 
first of all, and accordingly it should 
be so constructed or reconstructed as 
to direct its resources, whatever they 
may be, to best serving these needs. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Hospital Service—Continued 


. . The matter of raising the ne- 
cessary income is primarily a matter 
of fiscal and public policy which is 
not strictly an actuarial problem, but 
rather one involving the fields of 
sociology and economics, and more 
especially public finance.” 

Any student of hospital care can 
make a reasonable estimate of the 
number of accidents or illnesses 
which will require hospitalization 
among a group of people during a 
period of time. But a physician esti- 
mates and prescribes the amount of 
service which an individual patient 
will receive for one of these acci- 
dents or illnesses. His recommenda- 
tion might vary with the severity of 
the illness and the personal charac- 
teristics of the patient. The area of 
judgment in the extension of benefits 
to hospital service plan subscribers 
is in some respects larger than the 
area for application of the laws of 
probability; however, the annual 
rates are based upon the law of aver- 
ages, with the intention that pay- 
ments by subscribers will be suffi- 
cient to cover operating expenses 
and to make certain agreed pay- 
ments to hospitals. 


1 Reinhard A. Hohaus, Associate Actuary, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., in a paper en- 
titled ‘‘Actuarial Problems of Social Insurance,” 
presented at the 101st Annual Meeting of the 
American Statistical Association, Philadelphia, 
December 28, 1939. 
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An important factor in the control 
of costs is the principle of co-insur- 
ance, by which the beneficiary bears 
part of the financial loss against 
which he is protected. Private com- 
panies apply this principle by ex- 
pressing hospitalization benefits in 
terms of dollars, with the expectation 
that the policyholder, when hospi- 
talized, will probably bear a propor- 
tionate or residual part of the hos- 
pital expenses. In this way, the sub- 
scriber has less tendency to request 
or demand excessive benefits. Non- 
profit plans rely upon the hospital 
administration to control unneces- 
sary services to subscribers; hos- 
pitals are usually paid average 
amounts per day without regard to 
special services required, and in any 
case, the amount payable to all hos- 
pitals is limited by total subscrip- 
tions less operating éxpenses. 


Special Legislation 


Hospital service plans in most 
states are regulated by the insurance 
departments, either exclusively or in 
conjunction with the departments of 
welfare, health, or institutions and 
agencies. It is significant, however, 
that 24 state legislatures, beginning 
with New York in 1934, recognized 
the basic differences between hospi- 
tal service plans and private insur- 
ance by the passage of special “en- 
abling acts,” each of which requires 


or permits the “member-hospitals” 
to substitute their contractual guar- 
antee of service to subscribers for the 
usual insurance requirements of cash 
reserves established or maintained 
by special deposit, sale of stock or 
assessments on policyholders.  [t 
was felt that a group of hospitals 
constructed by the community 
should be permitted to guarantee 
service to a specific group in the 
community, inasmuch as this pro- 
cedure reduced, rather than in- 
creased, the need for public support. 
Many subscribers, by virtue of their 
membership, are removed from the 
category of free or part-pay cases 
when hospitalized. 

The public character of hospital 
service plans is most clearly demon- 
strated in those plans which furnish 
the subscriber with the minimum 
type of room accommodations that 
are consistent with adequate diag- 
nosis and treatment. It is a principle 
of community planning that the pub- 
lic should aid in providing the basic 
elements necessary to the mental 
and physical health of the people. 
Additional benefits beyond those pre- 
scribed through such a_ publicly 
sponsored plan may logically become 
the responsibility of the individual 
wishing to enjoy them. 

The area of service to low-income 
groups has never been occupied by 
privately operated hospitals or by 
privately owned insurance com- 
panies. Services to the low-income 
group (individually and as a group) 
have always required a certain 
amount of philanthropy or tax sup- 
port. 


Emphasis on Family Coverage 


Is it practical and equitable to 
charge the same rates for large as for 
small groups of employees? The 
answer rests upon the purpose to be 
achieved. It is well known that 
groups of male employees, who en- 
roll in high percentages, provide a 
better selection and a lower average 
utilization than groups who are en- 
rolled at low percentages and who 
include a high percentage of women. 
But the advantage is less real if the 
family rather than the employee 1s 
the unit of enrollment and protection. 
Experience in hospital service plans 
has demonstrated that composition, 
rather than size, of the group deter- 
mines the amount of utilization. The 
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enrollment of families, rather than 

individuals, tends to bring the utili- 

zation among large and small groups 

toa common basis by equalizing the 

ratios between men and women, and 

between employed persons and de- 
ndents. 

From the actuarial point of view, 
the non-profit plans would be able 
to offer special rates for male em- 
ployees. But this procedure would 
discourage the enrollment of the em- 
ployee’s dependents and would lack 
one important aspect of a community 
sponsored plan, namely the capacity 
to reach a large percentage of the 
population. In my opinion, the best 
way to reach large numbers of per- 
sons is to provide uniformly low 
family-rates for the wage-earners of 
all employers, not to offer prefer- 
ential individual rates for the wage- 
earners of a few employers. 


Family Unit 


The family is the unit of personal 
income and the unit of personal ex- 
penditure. If hospital service is to 
be made available to the families of 
employed workers, the charges must 
bear some relation to the family’s 
total income, which does not, of 
course, tend to increase with the 
number of persons in the family. 
Family expenditures for health serv- 
ice, including hospital care, tend to 
vary with the size of the family in- 
come, regardless of the number in 
the family. 

Any program of health service 
which is designed to reach a sub- 
stantial portion of the employed 
workers and their dependents must 
be planned for entire families rather 
than for selected individuals within 
those families. To charge higher 
rates for large families is equivalent 
to ruling them out of participation 
ina hospital service program. The 
selection of individuals rather than 
families as a basis for enrollment 
and service automatically forces 
many dependents of low-income 
workers to receive care directly 
through philanthropic or tax funds. 


Government Programs 


Hospital service plans are con- 
servative of present standards of 
individual initiative, not radical de- 
partures into the socialization of the 
individual. They are a device by 
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which a public service can be ren- 
dered without the necessity of pub- 
lic compulsion. They are initiated 
and administered under the leader- 
ship of private resources and self- 
supporting individuals, but without 
the objective of private gain to spe- 
cific investors. 

Employed people can, as a group, 
pay for their necessities, if the pay- 
ments are predictable for each in- 
dividual. The law of averages must 
be applied if hospital care is in- 
cluded in the family budget, because 
the individual’s needs are not within 
his control. The need for public sub- 
sidy would be surprisingly small, if 
each employed person were given 
the opportunity to make payments 
within his means. Probably subsidy 
for employed groups could be ac- 
complished through voluntary con- 
tributions alone, leaving the govern- 
ment to concern itself solely with 
hospital service for the indigent, the 
unemployed, and the permanently 
disabled. 


The adequacy of hospital service 
plans will be tested by the willing- 
ness and ability of employed work- 
ers and their families to make the 
regular contributions. Throughout 
the country as a whole, the popula- 
tion pays 1% of the national income 
for hospitalization. Employed work- 
ers would undoubtedly be willing to 
budget as much as 1% of the family 
income for hospitalization of them- 
selves and their dependents. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Well administered non-profit hos- 
pital service plans for the low-in- 
come groups may go far to answer 
the pressing demands for compul- 
sory health insurance. Financial aid 
by governments for sickness costs 
of the indigent, unemployed and per- 
manently disabled is necessary and 
desirable. But taxation should be a 
supplement rather than a substitute 
for self-help among the employed 
population. Hospital service plans 
assume public responsibility without 
the necessity of public compulsion; 
they exemplify private initiative 
without the objective of private gain ; 
they encourage high standards of 
service and tend to preserve the val- 
ues of private medical practice and 
hospitalization. 

The wider extension of non-profit 
hospital service plans requires the 
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ANCE COMPANY. Authorized 
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A 
EVERY 3 SECONDS 


. an accident occurs 
and some one is killed, 
maimed or injured! Ac- 
cidents are costly but 
they are preventable. 


The key to safety lies 
in accurate knowledge 
of hazards and their 
elimination and — that 
knowledge is found, in 
SAFETY ENGINEER- 
ING, America's Pioneer 
ad Magazine since 
l. 


Aggressive insurance 
agents obtain construc- 
tive safety ideas for 
their clients—and busi- 
ness for themselves by 
reading SAFETY ENGI- 
NEERING every month. 
$3.00 per year. 


SAFETY ENGINEERING 
75 FULTON STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


development of rates for family cov- 
erage which are within the ability 
and willingness of low-income work- 
ers to budget for hospital care. The 
existing low-cost hospital service 
plans have been practical and have 
been self-sustaining to an even 
greater degree than semi-private 
plans. This has resulted from the 
insistence upon payroll deductions 
with attendant higher percentage of 
(Continued on next page) 
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The French Union and Universal Insurance Company 


UNITED STATES BRANCH STATEMENT 





PARIS, FRANCE 


as of 


DECEMBER 31, 1939 


*United States Government Bonds .....-...-02 cececcecececetecceeeces 


Cash and all other Assets 


Total Admitted Assets 


* Amortized Basis. 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums .- 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses 
Reserve for All Other Liabilities 


OS eT Tee rT REET TT TT ee ere eee eT eT ee 
Deposit Capital .........- 


Surplus over all jiabilities - 


Surplus as regards policyholders 


Total 





$1 294,035.00 
18,888.48 


$1,312,924.48 





$459,953.70 
54,804.74 
19,843.60 


$534,602.10 


$200,000.00 


578,322.38 


778,322.38 


$1,312,924.48 


SOUND — SUBSTANTIAL — CONSERVATIVE 


Securities carried at $301,809.00 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 





On the 


basis of the December 31, 1939 market values on all bonds owned, the Assets ph be increased to 
$1,399,540.37, and the Surplus as regards policyholders would be increased to $864,938.27. 


Hospital Service—Continued 


enrollment; also the fact that mem- 
bership has been drawn from a dif- 
ferent cultural level. 


Enrollment Regulations 


Enrollment regulations should re- 
tain elements of safety which will 
permit the provision of the greatest 
amount of service to the greatest 
number of people. Abuse of privi- 
leges can be prevented most equi- 
tably when enrollment is accom- 
plished, by such requirements as pay- 
roll deduction and high percentages 
among employed groups and their 
families. An enrollment policy which 
reduces adverse selection among the 
subscribers will permit a hospital ad- 
mission policy which reduces adverse 
decisions among hospitalized cases. 

Individuals generally will not in- 
sure themselves against risks they 
otherwise do not bear. For example, 
many low-income workers are ac- 
customed to free hospital and medi- 
cal care in local government hospi- 
tals. Even a low-cost hospital plan 
offers slight advantage to the worker, 
because he might, in any event, re- 
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ceive both hospital and medical care 
free or at less cost to himself. The 
introduction of plans for the low-in- 
come groups must be accompanied 
by equitable adjustments in the ad- 
mission policies and staff relations 
of the wards of voluntary and gov- 
ernment hospitals. 


Non-Competitive 


Hospital service plans become a 
form of social rather than private 
insurance to the extent that they 
emphasize service to the low income 
groups. The hospital service re- 
quired by a low-wagé worker or his 
family may exceed his ability to pay 
for such care; likewise, total sub- 
scriptions to a hospital service plan 
for such low-income groups might 
require philanthropic or public con- 
tributions to meet the total costs of 
hospital care received. The monthly 
subscriptions would then merely 
provide an equitable distribution of 
part of the costs of hospital service, 
and the social character of hospital 
service plans would be more clearly 
defined. 

Private insurance is mainly con- 
cerned with the policyholders, to 


indemnify them for loss of prop- 
erty or income within the terms 
of the contract. The patient’s ex- 
penses beyond the indemnity are not 
a responsibility of the company, but 
they still rest upon the patient and 
the community. It would be un- 
realistic to expect private insurance 
companies to assume the commu- 
nity’s responsibilities. It is reason- 
able to expect them to conduct their 
business in a manner which places 
primary emphasis upon the interests 
of the stockholders and _policy- 
holders. 

The nature of health makes its 
provision ultimately a community 
responsibility, which can and should 
be discharged through the com- 
munity’s existing institutions, with 
a maximum of administrative skill, 
judgment, and experience. 

The hospital service plans are a 
challenge to the resourcefulness of 
the American people as a method of 
rendering a community _ service 
without political control. They com- 
bine in one venture the values of 
private leadership, philanthropic 
motive and social responsibility. 


From presented to The Hospital Asso- 
ciation of f New York State. wlicaciaes 
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WE WHO ADJUST 


by HARVEY HIGHBAUGH 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


E WHO adjust, especially 
Wives of us whose work in- 

cludes the handling of claims 
under the various types ot automo- 
bile insurance coverages, are in a 
business well filled with interesting 
phases. With us, for the most part, 
it is the great out-of-doors and 
people—the two finest things on 
earth. We work almost altogether 
with people of all types under every 
conceivable circumstance and condi- 
tion. There is lots of spice in our 
business lives. 

There are some disadvantages in 
the business, of course, one of which 
is the lack of readily available per- 
sonal counsel with our superior. 
Naturally, this lack is felt more 
keenly by those of us who are lo- 
cated at detached points, some full- 
time men and others of us inde- 
pendent workers. 

We realize that we ourselves can 
best minimize the ill effects from this 
situation, purely inherent to the 
business ; but we have a feeling that 
our superior would contribute to an 
improvement by more often passing 
along both criticisms and compli- 
ments, using the sandwich method, 
a criticism between two compli- 
ments. Even on the cold, type- 
written page the recipient usually 
gets the intended benefit when this 
method is used. When he runs along 
week after week without comment 
of either kind—well, we just wish 
he would say something! 


Agents’ Comment 


On the other hand, we find our- 
selves wishing that some agents 
might be a little slower and not so 
free with their adverse comments, 
remembering that the adjuster deals 
very definitely with the biting end 
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of the insurance dog, and conse- 
quently has varied and complex 
problems to solve as he goes along, 
and should be approached with care, 
when at all, regarding the handling 
of a given claim, lest he cause him to 
fumble the ball. 

Our work is almost exclusively 
with strangers, and under circum- 
stances not of our making. It is our 
task to discover, nail down and 
analyze the vital facts in the case, 
apply the law or policy provisions, 
or both, to those facts and then sell 
the finished product, in the form of a 
settlement, to the claimant—all 
while creating and maintaining an 
atmosphere in which the emotions 
of claimant, or claimants, witnesses 
and bystanders, and sometimes 
agents and assureds will be off 
guard, docile and cooperative. Then 
we are to furnish our superior a 
complete paper picture of the case. 


Uncharted Course 


In his work, the agent has definite 
plans and _specifications—printed 
rates and underwriting rules, to 
follow. The adjuster, however, must 
take the pattern just as it is made 
by the unskilled assured, cast the 
die therefrom, mould, machine, and 
assemble the parts, and when com- 
pleted test for precision of perform- 
ance; and at no time during the 
process may he step aside and advise 
with his superior. 

At least on second thought, all 
agents realize that the easiest way 
for the adjuster to do his work is 
to pay each claimant all he asks for ; 
and they also know, but sometimes 
have to be reminded, that the ad- 
juster must not only strive to pro- 
tect the company’s purse, but the 
loss experience record of both the 





agent and his assured as well; and 
sometimes we would like to suggest 
that, if he will exercise enough pa- 
tience, the goodwill, which he is so 
afraid will be impaired, will likely 
be preserved, if not actually im- 
proved, in the operation; and that 
for the adjuster to do all those 
things well means that he must give 
due time and consideration to the 
case. 

The detached position of the ad- 
juster as to location, together with 
the confidence which the company 
must of necessity impose in us in the 
matter of ability and dependability 
places on us a responsibility which 
challenges the best in us to strive 
to develop into men really worthy of 
such trust. 

Compensation 


Adjusters enjoy the fees paid for 
their services, but one of the greatest 
compensations for special effort and 
work above the ordinary in efficiency 
is an expression of gratitude on the 
part of the agent and more especially 
the man at the home office. 

We must not expect to receive 
commendation, however, from either 
agent or examiner every time it is 
due, because of the impossibility of 
their being able to recognize such 
effort and grade of work when not 
in the field with us and actually see- 
ing it done. So, to take the place in 

(Continued on page 31) 
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we reading some miscellaneous sell- 
ing data the other day we came across 
some interesting information on the value 
of customers to various retail establishments. 
The figures are averages, of course, and 
may vary slightly in different localities, but 
they are surprising. The yearly value of a 
customer to a clothing store is about $85.00, 
to a department store $362.00 and to a shoe 
store from $35.00 to $68.00. 


Mr. Average Man spends, annually, around 
$87.00 in the local furniture shoppe, $42.00 
with his jeweler and between $30.00 and 
$56.00 in a music store. In this article we 
read, emphasis was placed on the fact that 
85% of all business done by retailers was 
with old customers and only 15% with new 
ones. Or, in insurance patois—the policy- 
holder. 


FORGOTTEN, AND GONE 


After reading the above we heard several 
insurance men talking about how bad busi- 
ness had become—and we wondered. A 
chap we know lived in a neighborhood with 
a bad burglary experience and wanted insur- 
ance on a few things he valued. He looked 
up an agent, gave him the dope, paid the 
entire premium on the spot. In other words, 
the agent didn't have to step out of his of- 
fice to get the business. 


A year passed. No losses, no trouble, no 
nothing. But likewise, no agent and no calls 
about renewal, other insurance or even a 
“how-are-you." Another agent dropped in 
our friend's office, serviced some other pol- 
icies and was given the burglary insurance 
plus an additional fire policy. Now, we bet, 
Agent Number One is sobbing in his beer 
about the state of business. 


A PROFITABLE 85%, 


Unfortunately, the above is not an isolated 
case. Talk to the guys who buy insurance 
and you'll find many variations of the "for- 
gotten - policyholder - until-two-weeks-before- 
the-renewal-date" story. And—85% of all 
business done by retailers is with old cus- 
tomers and only 15% with new ones. Hm- 
m-m. If they stick to their retailers they'll 
stick to their insurance men. 


Every once in a while a Best subscriber 
cancels a service because they say the con- 
dition of business rhymes with frowsy. When 
this happens (at very rare intervals, we as- 
sure you) we can't help wondering what 
kind of a story the percentages of his busi- 
ness would tell. Articles in this issue (and 
every issue) of the NEWS will tell you how 
to get new business but we wonder if hold- 
ing the old business isn't pretty profitable 
too. 
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YES, on. —NO? 


IVEN below is the fourth and 

final questionnaire in the series 
presented to delegates at the 58th 
Annual Convention of the New 
York State Association of Local 
Agents, Inc., held in Syracuse, N. Y. 
last May. 

This quiz, and the three preceding 
ones—on Extended Coverage, In- 
land Marine and Standard Farm 
Form—which we have published 
here in past months, were part of a 
program entitled “A Half Day at 


School” designed and conducted by 
Roy A. Duffus, well-known Roch- 
ester agent and educator. 

The question-and-answer program 
was enthusiastically received at the 
convention and we hope you have 
enjoyed testing your own knowl- 
edge of these types of coverage, 
After you have tried your hand (or 
head) on the Fidelity Bond questions 
listed here, turn to page 32 and 
satisfy yourself that the answers are 
right. R 


QUESTIONS 


1—Are there more types of fi- 
delity coverage than: Coverage on 
selected employees by means of in- 
dividual and schedule bonds and 
Blanket coverage on all employees? 


2—An employee is covered under 
a fidelity bond for $1,000 for five 
successive years. At the end of the 
period it develops that he embezzled 
$1,000 or more during each of the 
five years. Can more than $1,000 
be recovered under the bond? ..... 

3—A fidelity bond for $1,000 be- 
came effective January 1, 1939. On 
April 1, 1940 a shortage was dis- 
covered. Investigation showed em- 
bezzlement of $250 in 1938, $500 
in 1939, and $250 in 1940. How 
much can be recovered? ...... 


4—Is there a limit of time after 
the termination of coverage (known 
as the discovery or cut-off period 
in fidelity bonds) within which loss 
must be discovered in order to be 
recoverable under the bond? ...... 

5—One bond is superseded by an- 
other. Does the employer lose the 
right, after the expiration of the 
discovery period, to recover for 
losses due to acts which occurred 


while the prior bond was in force? 


eeeee 


6—Referring to Question #5, is 
the employer’s right to recovery pre- 
served by means of a superseded 
suretyship rider which is attached 
to the superseding bond? ...... 


7—It is shown that a shortage was 
caused by the dishonest acts of some 
one or more of the employees. The 
employer is unable to identify any 
particular employee as having caused 
the loss. Could the employer re- 
cover under a fidelity schedule bond? 


8—Could the employer, under the 
same circumstances, recover under 
a Blanket Position Bond? ...... 

9—One employee in the main of- 
fice and another in a branch office 
have been embezzling the employ- 
er’s funds. Both losses are dis- 
covered during an audit. It develops 
that each loss is in excess of $5,000. 
How much could the employer re- 
cover if he carried a Blanket Posi- 
tion Bond of $5,000? ...... 

10—Referring to Question #9, 
how much could the employer re- 
cover if he carried a Commercial 


Blanket Bond of $5,000? ...... 





UNDERWRITERS 


HE thirtieth annual convention 

of the International Association of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
will be held at the Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, West Vir- 
ginia, October 7-10. 

As heretofore, this will be a joint 
and concurrent convention with the 


AND AGENTS 


National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents. 

John A. Diemand, executive vice- 
president of the Indemnity Insur- 
ance Company is president of the 
International Association, and W. 
D. O’Gorman, of Newark, N. J., is 


president of the agents’ association. 
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We Who Adjust—Continued 

our emotions, to some extent, of 
what we really crave in that respect, 
we should more and more cultivate 
a deep personal satisfaction in a 
knowledge that our work has been 
well done. Sometimes I find myself 
believing that the happiest people 
on earth must be insurance adjusters 
who love their work, who feel they 
have what it takes to do the job and 
that, in doing it, they are constantly 
gaining greater efficiency. 


Efficiency 


Regardless of where we start 
taking about the work of the ad- 
juster in the claim field, we soon 
head up very definitely at the same 
central point, that of efficiency. In 
the outset, I expressed the belief 
that we who adjust can best mini- 
mize the disadvantages of working 
without readily available counsel. 
The remedy which I have in mind is 
increased efficiency. When our effi- 
ciency reaches a high standard, justi- 
fable self-reliance becomes a per- 
sonal possession. I realize this 
covers a lot of territory, but if our 
eficiency is consistently high, every- 
thing and everybody usually will be 
properly taken care of even though 
we do work single-handed. 

We have always heard it said that 
a wife, if wasteful, can easily pitch 
the money out of the back window 
with a spoon as fast as the husband 
can heave it in at the front door with 
a shovel ; and it is equally true that 
the adjuster, if inefficient, can take 
the premium money out of the back 
door as fast as the agent can bring 
it in the front, and at the same time 
he can tear down goodwill as fast 
as the agent can build it. 


Strategy 


These days most well seasoned 
claim men agree, I think, that legit- 
mate strategy, well charged with 
tact and good planning, is the great- 
est single factor in high efficiency 
in our work. While it may, in this 
sense, correctly be called a single 
factor, it is a combination of many 
very fine and valuable attainments, 
one of which is a working knowl- 
edge of the emotions of man and 
how they convince the man him- 
self. An adjuster who is a good 
Strategist has a technique that gives 
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him good “wind’’—plenty of endur- 
ance. He produces good results con- 
sistently. Many runners who are 
good for a hundred-yard dash, are 
not good for a mile. A good strate- 
gist need have no fears of the claim- 
ant when he happens to be a big man, 
for he can be handled as successfully 
and by the same methods as the little 
fellow. 

The narration of a case which was 
closed last December should fairly 
well illustrate the value of strategy 
and the ease with which substantial 
business men may be handled by its 
use. . 

We will call the parties Smith and 
Blank, for neither was named that. 
The adjuster handled the matter for 
the carrier of the B. I. and P. D. 
coverages on the Smith car. When 
the accident occurred the two were 
on a trip which the company and 
adjuster contended was a joint en- 
terprise. The regular chauffeur of 
Blank was driving and Blank was 
in the front seat, while Smith was 
in the back. There was a collision 
with a truck and Blank was injured, 
had a medical expense of approxi- 
mately $400.00 and was totally dis- 
abled for a month, suffering a loss 
of income, so he claimed, of about 
$2,000. Besides, there was an un- 
usually large measure of goodwill 
involved. The two men_ were 
brothers-in-law and for thirty-five 
years had been associated in busi- 
ness, Blank as president and Smith 
as executive vice president and gen- 
eral manager. At the time of the 
accident and for several years prior 
they had been at the head of eight 
large food distributing institutions 
scattered over about ten counties in 
their section of the state. In addition 
to that, Blank was a corporation 
lawyer with a lucrative practice. 


Preliminary Survey 


Including the original investiga- 
tion, two interviews had been held 
with Blank. He was asking $2,000. 
Both the adjuster and the claims 
department of the carrier believed 
he would likely get a judgment, but 
expected it to be reversed by the 
supreme court. With authority to 
go as high as $750.00 if necessary, 
the adjuster went to see him. As he 
drove the seventy miles, he planned 
his approach and the entire inter- 
view. 


He surveyed the relationships of 
the two men, their intimate acquaint- 
ance over that large area of country, 
their economic status, Blank’s love 
of money, ability in the law and busi- 
ness generally, etc., all in an effort 
to find the most vulnerable point 
about which to wrap strategy that 
would be most likely to control his 
actions. It was comparatively easy 
to see that the thing which he prob- 
ably prized most was his reputation 
for outstanding success in the com- 
mercial world and for being a man 
with a charitable and tolerant at- 
titude toward others. In this re- 
spect his ego was well and justly 
inflated, and he would most certainly 
strongly defend it against any danger 
of even slight deflation. 


The Interview 


The interview was substantially as 
follows : 

Adjuster—Mr. Blank, I have 
made some headway since I last saw 
you. I explained to the home office 
that if we settled with you short of 
court we would have to do it this 
week and that they would better get 
busy if they wanted to dispose of it 
now. But, you know, Mr. Blank, 
I haven’t been able to get them to 
give me any real money to offer you. 
They don’t believe you will even sue 
Mr. Smith because of your relation- 
ship. They say that a suit by you 
against him would precipitate a 
rumble of speculative gossip among 
the thousands who know the two 
of you so well, and especially among 
the scores of employes of your vari- 
ous companies, and also among your 
competitors, who would wonder if 
a serious disruption of your long 
and fine relationship had _ finally 
come. But my reply was that it is 
your own business and nothing for 
others to be sticking their noses into ; 
that Mr. Smith would understand it 
to be a friendly suit; that by your 
office handling it, you would have no 
attorney fee; that it takes only nine 
jurors in your state to render a ver- 
dict, that you would likely get a 
verdict in the lower court; that you 
certainly would sue if it were not 
settled ; and that it would cost them 
some money to defend it even if they 
did get it reversed and dismissed by 
the supreme court.” 

By the adjuster advancing argu- 
ments in favor of claimant it pre- 

(Continued on next page) 
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We Who Adijust—Continued 

vented the latter from developing an 
argumentative attitude toward the 
adjuster, and the man at the home 
office being quoted was not there to 
argue with, so it kept claimant’s 
emotional defensive guards down 
and enabled him to make an imagin- 
ary survey of the whole situation as 
it actually existed. 


Timing 


Adjuster—‘“I know you are a man 
of excellent judgment and are ac- 
customed to acting on it, and I don’t 
know whether you will take what 
they are offering to pay or not. Of 
course, if you don’t want it, don’t 
take it. They gave me authority to 
pay $400. (The adjuster looked at 
his watch.) Oh, by the way, Mr. 
Blank, will you excuse me just a 
few minutes to go across the street 
to the telephone exchange to make 
a long distance call? I'll be right 
back.” 

At this point the emotions of 
claimant needed a little time to con- 
vince him that he had better tread 
carefully and cautiously just here, 
and the adjuster had planned to give 
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them time to act before claimant re- 
sponded to the offer. He wanted 
claimant to visualize, if possible, the 
very mountain peaks of that section 
bowing their heads in speculative 
gossip on learning the news of the 
suit. 

Adjuster—“Pardon me, Mr. 
Blank, for having to interrupt our 
conference.” 

Blank—“That’s all right. I dic- 
tated a couple of letters while you 
were gone. Did you get your call 
through ?” 

Adjuster—“Yes, sir.” 

Blank—‘Well, I hardly know 
what to do. I would sue, no doubt 
about that. But there are a lot of 
things to be considered. I'll tell you 
what I will do, I believe, and clean 
it up, I'll take $500.00.” 

Adjuster—‘“A difference of only 
$100.00 has caused many lawsuits. 
That’s a lot of money when placed 
on top of what this company thinks 
is already too high, but I will take 
the responsibility of making it 
$50.00 more if you want to split the 
difference.” 

Blank—“That will just about take 
care of my actual expenses, but I 
believe I will take it.” 


BOOK REVIEW 


GENTS’ Bonding Guide writ- 

ten by Harold F. Gee, Indian- 
apolis manager of the Commercial 
Casualty Company, has just been 
released. The text tells, simply and 
briefly, why each of the various 
kinds of bonds is needed and by 
whom, the reasons why certain 
bonds are desirable while others, 
apparently innocuous, are hazard- 
ous or troublesome from the Surety’s 
standpoint. The text covers 192 
pages and sells at $1. It is published 
by the Rough Notes Company, Inc., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





THE ANSWERS 


Following are the correct answers to 
the ten questions on Fidelity Bonds 
asked on page 30. What did you 
score? 


1. No 6. Yes 

2. No 7. No 

3. $750.00 8. Yes 

4. Yes 9. $10,000.00 
5. Yes 10. $5,000.00 
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eAMERICAN 
RE-INSURANCE COMPANY 


99 John Street ° New York, N. Y. 
Financial Statement as of December 31, 1939 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 


s $7,448,557.21 Workmen’s Conoco, 
U. S. Gov’t. $4,450,945.32 Liability (Legal) and 
Municipal . 679,783.00 other Loss Reserves ... $4,411,967.35 
All Other 2,317,828.89 Unearned Premium Re- 
Stocks 4,396,500.00 e . 1,424,965.24 
Commissions Payable .... 92,131.04 
emg od am N. Y. Insurance $11,845,057.21 nd See Rasen Rein- stalin 
Cash (In Banks and Office) 2,049,691.60 Reserve for Premium on oe 
wy Loans (N. Y. Bonds Owned 
yf Real Estate) 194,977.57 Voluntary Contingency 
Real Estate (N. Y. City).. 25,848.66 Reserve 
Premiums Not Over 90 Capital Stock 2,000,000.00 
Days Due 305,047.73 Surplus 4.925,022.53 
Accrued Interest 52,931.99 oe 
Reinsurance Recoverable, 
22,663.81 


Total Admitted Assets ... $14,496,218.57 Total Liabilities $14,496,218.57 


= B. Securities carried at $361,062.50 in the above statement are deposited as required by 
law. 


On the basis of December 31, 1939 Market Quotations for all Bonds and Stocks owned, 
the Company’s Total Admitted Assets and Surplus would be decreased $45,051.94. 


* 
There is an extra measure of safety in the solid fmancial strength of 


“American Re.” 


This organization, its experience and its resources are at the disposal of 
insurance companies seeking re-insurance facilities. 


Casnully Fidelity Horely 
Reiner rance 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT FIGURES 


Unjess otherwise stated: Assets and investment gains or losses are reported as filed; surplus reflects actual market values of 


















































securities; special reserves are in addition to any depreciation reserve necessary to adjust surplus to reflect market values of securities, 
*Last 000 omitted. +Losses and adjustment expenses incurred to earned premiums; expenses incurred to written premiums. 
Stock Casualty Companies 
Financial Underwriting Investr 
ry Com.- * . rv 
Total * . * ° bd ? vined Stat. Net oe 
Name of Company Date Ad- Special Loss Un- Net Net t + |Loss & | Under- J Invest- ment 
mitted - vd e- Re- earned Prems. | Prems. | Loss Exp. | Exp. | writing J ment Gain 
Assets Capital | Surplus | serves serves | Prems. Written | Earned | Ratio | Ratio| Ratio | Results § Income | or Loss 
American Employers.... 6-30-39 11,585 1,000 2,750 1,140 3,267 2,966 3,590 3,024 46.0 37.7 83.7 244 140 = -100 
OSM, TEASE. ...cccssee 12-31-39 11,872 1,000 3,000 u 3,394 2,594 6,219 6,026 49.9 40.5 90.4 498 297 298 
6-30-40 12,357 1,000 3,000 1,207 3,382 3,263 3,936 3,268 46.7 37.9 84.6 223 153 -307 
American General ....... 6-30-39 = 2,201 500 +» nC 382 767 708 624 46.9 41.4 88.3 26 27 -87 
Houston, Texas ....... 12-31-39 =2,557 500 615 ieee 508 832 1581 1,431 49.5 408 90.3 80 62 72 
6-30-40 2,980 750 671 +nna 511 934 895 793 52.6 40.4 93.0 -1 29-155 
American Indemnity .... 6-30-39 4,076 1,000 650 492 727 =1,071 1.055 1,010 53.4 449 983 -2 52 52 
Galveston, Texas ...... 12-31-39 4,236 1,000 675 506 801 1,093 2,016 1,948 55.6 42.8 98.4 2 110 103 
6-30-40 4,343 1,000 700 808 811 1,155 1,169 1,107 53.7 43.7 97.4 -3 57 68 
American Re-Insurance.. 6-30-39 13,4389 2,000 4,596 500 4,990 1,373 1,597 1,418 53.0 37.2 90.2 71 160 = -745 
New York, N. Y........ 12-31-39 14,496 2,000 4,880 500 4,412 1,425 3,052 2,821 268 441 70.9 719 359 131 
6-30-40 14,297 2,000 3,925 500 5,023 1,514 1,630 1,541 63.3 44.5 107.8 -159 152-528 
American Surety ........ 6-30-39 26,918 7,500 5,306 ee 4,876 5,981 5,334 5.218 25.0 568 81.8 804 355 ~276 
SEO BOGE, Wee Becccccns 12-31-39 26,629 7,500 5,837 4387 4,987 6,193 10,027 9,701 32.8 57.0 89.8 774 703 1,030 
6-30-40 26,656 7,500 5,466 305 5,103 6,220 5,623 5,595 30.9 55.8 86.7 639 286 86-47 
Arex Indemnity ......... 6-30-39 851 452 257 ewes 68 98 99 79 54.0 23.5 77.5 14 s 8 
PEO BOOM, Ws Bec cccsee 12-51-39 85 452 244 rr 96 100 200 179 458.7 266 85.3 19 15 15 
6-30-40 949 452 232 yikes 124 125 135 110 =#58.2 27.4 85.6 4 8 8 
Associated Indemnity.... 6-30-39 5,963 750 1.000 214 2,833 914 2,031 1,989 59.0 31.3 90.3 191 68 
San Francisco, Cal..... 12-31-39 6,470 750 1,000 479 3,113 855 4.546 4,561 60.4 29.0 89.4 495 131 95 
6-30-40 = 6,261 750 1,000 408 2,935 867 2,205 2,192 57.9 29.1 7.0 262 65 = -115 
Bankers Indemnity ..... 6-30-39 7,017 800 b700 182 2,678 2,303 2,441 2,201 57.8 40.3 98.1 -121 95 27 
WOWOTE, MM. Z..cccccccce 12-31-39 7,440 800 700 537 =.2,883 = 2,137 4,597 4,523 561 414 97.5 49 193 283 
6-30-40 7,460 800 b700 386 2,801 2,420 2,504 2,22 53.4 40.2 93.6 -21 101 -131 
Boston Casualty ........ 6-30-39 165 100 48 eee 9 10 W7 77 35.7 52.0 87.7 10 2 10 
Boston, Mass. ........ 12-31-39 178 100 37 ewe 30 9 162 162 42.5 51.2 93.7 11 4 4 
6-30-40 188 100 b59 ious 12 9 107 105 45.2 43.7 88.9 11 2 9 
Buckeye Union .......... 6-30-39 2,528 300 446 25 736 942 1,135 1,093 51.4 38.0 89.4 98 28 12 
Columbus, Ohio ....... 12-31-39 2,675 300 429 60 816 994 2,126 2,046 53.9 40.8 94.7 78 68 87 
6-30-40 2,907 300 457 100 872 1,061 1,257 1,195 481 37.7 85.8 137 35 
Central Surety .......... 6-30-39 7,438 1,000 1,929 150 2,214 1,903 2,170 2,056 565 363 92.8 98 B 82 
Kansas City, Mo....... 12-31-39 7,742 1,000 2,182 150 §=2,292 §=1,885 4,564 4468 569 348 91.7 329 121 150 
6-30-40 7,893 1,000 2,219 150 =2,223 = 2,070 2,412 2,227 58.2 362 94.4 52 77 64 
Columbia Casualty ...... 6-30-39 8,003 1,000 2,627 1,965 2,056 2,028 1,585 55.1 39.7 948 -112 106 -11 
MWY SOE, Wie Beviccccs 12-31-39 8,095 1,000 2,938 2,090 1,927 3,414 3,101 51.9 43.8 95.7 —10 224 ~9 
6-30-40 8,218 1,000 3,025 2,059 2,031 1,794 703 «37.2 43.6 80.8 247 113 -130 
Commercial Standard.... 6-30-39 3,651 500 480 1,205 1,227 1,987 1,862 55.7 41.0 96.7 48 52 37 
Fort Worth Texas..... 12-31-39 3,750 550 488 cas aoe 1,210 3,698 3,641 62.2 35.5 97.7 77 116 97 
6-30-40 3,809 550 483 ee. 1,135 1,429 2,027 1,807 56.7 38.7 95.4 -5 48 25 
Connecticut Indemnity .. 6-30-39 1,401 250 497 re 249 369 393 295 428 363 79.1 25 12 4 
New Haven, Conn...... 12-31-39 1,838 500 556 san 350 350 709 631 53.7 38.4 92.1 18 28 41 
6-30-40 1,927 500 549 ee 344 443 449 355 446.5 35.0 81.5 26 15 -39 
Continental Casualty..... 6-30-39 35,421 2,000 6.372 1,400 13,606 210,178 11,768 10,701 54.2 38.9 93.1 220 413 5 
ENOND, BEB. écccccoeens 12-31-39 37,291 2,000 7,134 1,800 14,822 a9,784 22,999 22,327 55.2 39.3 94.5 5 829 831 
6-30-40 38,653 2,000 7,151 1,125 15,301 a10,927 13,069 11,927 54.9 384 93.3 289 411 -263 
Eagle Indemnity ........ 6-30-39 8,874 1,000 1,000 1,481 3,088 2,194 2,141 1,865 47.8 39.0 868 110 123 -35 
OW ZOTE, TK. Yo. cccccs 12-31-39 9,474 1,000 1,500 1,276 3,382 2,130 4,031 3,820 54.7 38.2 92.9 182 255 399 
6-30-40 9,738 1,000 1,500 1,019 3,505 - 2,305 2,228 2,053 53.6 428 96.4 —24 135 -o4 
Economy Auto .......... 6-30-39 eine — his ee Seni ihe cae ee ee ee ae ee Riis — aa 
Freeport, Ill. ..........12-31-39 1,009 200 202 74 202 279 620 604 47.8 38.4 86.2 79 16 18 
6-30-40 1,090 200 b227 94 181 331 389 338 40.5 39.0 79.5 49 12 61 
Employers Casualty .... 6-30-39 3,281 500 608 50 812 1,189 1,316 1,234 53.3 34.9 882 152 48 43 
EPMEIOR, “TORRS .cccccces 12-31-39 3,472 500 644 75 932 1,230 2,666 2,544 57.4 35.1 92.5 241 90 93 
6-30-40 3,614 500 623 75 896 1,386 1,598 1,442 549 340 889 152 48 6 
Employers Lia. Assur.... 6-30-39 > 45,251 s850 9,150 3,746 18,344 11,823 15,229 12,568 50.1 35.6 85.7 589 533 323 
Boston, Mass. ......... 12-31-39 43,749 8850 9,150 5.442 18,148 8,921 24,475 24,716 51.3 403 91.6 2,130 1,148 979 
6-30-40 45,895 8850 9,150 5,284 17,486 11,765 15,303 13,374 45.5 365 82.0 1,509 607 115 
Employers Reinsurance.. 6-30-39 16,344 1,500 2,500 2,223 6,682 a3,223 3,684 3,504 38.2 49.4 87.6 330 205 -27 
Kansas City, Mo........ 12-31-39 17,359 1,500 2.500 2,587 6,927 a3,253 7,198 6,989 38.7 52.4 91.1 507 423 365 
6-30-40 17,823 1,500 2,500 2,926 6,925 a3,252 3,485 3,486 31.0 50.7 81.7 632 223 -31 
a Includes additional reserve for non-cancellable accident and health. 
b Bonds amortized; stocks actual market. 
s Statutory deposit. 
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ATLANTA ® BALTIMORE @ BOSTON ® CHICAGO ® CINCINNATI ® CLEVELAND ® DETROIT 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT FIGURES—Continued 


Unless otherwise stated: Assets and investment gains or losses are reported as filed; surplus reflects actual market values of 
securities; special reserves are in addition to any depreciation rese rve necessary to adjust surplus to reflect market values of securities, 
*Last 000 omitted. {Losses and adjustment expenses incurred to earned premiums; expenses incurred to written premiums, 
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Financial Underwriting 
° Com ° 
Total ° ° <j ‘ad be Dined Stat. 
Name of Company Date Ad- Special Loss Un- Net Net t + |Loss & | Under- 
mitted ° ss Re- Re- earned Prems. | Prems. Loss Exp. | Exp. | writing 
Assets Capital | Surplus | serves | serves | Prems. Written | Earned | Ratio | Ratio] Ratio | Results 
European Gen’l Reins... 6-30-39 21,938 s1,050 3,450 1,218 9,465 a5,198 4,575 4489 416 528 94.4 205 
HOW TOT, BW. Zececsces 12-31-39 22,326 s1,050 3,950 1,377 9,408 a4,847 8,656 8,921 374 542 91.6 891 
6-30-40 21,771 s1,050 3,950 1,171 9,305 a5,121 4, 4,262 35.6 51.1 86.7 428 
Excess Ins. Co.........0. 6-30-39 eee oss rr eeee oeee cows o00.0 Sees O60 Ghee e000 eeee esey 
wee BOM, Wi Zac ccvess 12-31-39 3,528 755 835 joes 1,201 400 1,189 1,170 57.7 396 97.3 27 79 9 
6-30-40 3,490 755 693 ewee 1,320 431 617 587 65.4 36.0 101.4 -20 45-198 
Federal Life & Cas...... 6-30-39 1,157 450 b227 35 115 173 550 541 43.7 53.3 97.0 9 22 15 
Detroit, Mich. .........12-31-39 1,260 450 287 40 126 197 1,180 1,147 41.8 540 95.8 30 42 32 
6-30-40 1,321 450 b269 40 135 232 677 2 450 518 96.8 1 24 8 
Fidelity & Casualty...... 6-30-39 50,231 2,250 12,330 727 18,544 13,076 13,052 12,101 45.0 449 89.9 746 721-867 
a a Oe, ST: 12-31-39 51,580 2,250 14,224 1,012 18,902 12,106 24,080 24,099 483 462 94.5 1,314 1,503 1,659 
6-30-40 49,841 2,250 12,204 962 17,876 13,251 13,185 12,040 428 45.5 883 7 ~2,331 
Fidelity & Deposit....... 6-30-39 24,130 2,400 8,687 240 5,476 6,577 5,658 5,501 246 61.3 85.9 721 295 89 
Baltimore, Md. ........ 12-31-39 25,283 2,400 9,866 120 5,498 6,330 10,686 10,776 24.0 60.4 844 1,730 594 827 
6-30-40 25,691 2,400 10,246 265 5,450 6,245 5,289 5,375 22.4 62.7 85.1 13 297 57 
General Cas. of Amer.... 6-30-39 5,264 550 1,286 104 1,445 1,894 1,644 1,469 53.0 404 93.4 24 69 % 
Seattle, Wash. ........ 12-31-39 5,619 1,000 986 110 =1,579 1,917 3,201 3,004 508 41.0 91.8 158 131 178 
6-30-40 6,070 1,000 857 114 1,746 2,257 1,977 1,636 52.8 388 91.6 7 68 24 
General Reinsurance .... 6-30-39 16,871 1,000 6,167 ---- 6,608 2,469 3,028 2,808 43.4 448 88.2 237 179) «=-7% 
WOW TOTK, KH. Za.ncscses 12-31-39 17,742 1,000 6,000 541 7,103 2,165 5,553 5,637 45.8 45.9 91.7 506 420-173 
6-30-40 16,316 1,000 5,051 sce Te ae 2,613 2,648 38.5 51.0 89.5 294 151 -1,419 
Glens Falls Ind........... 6-30-39 11,474 1, 2,361 150 3,992 3,660 3,711 3,291 44.1 44.1 882 146 127 = -382 
Glens Falls, N. Y.......12-31-39 12,004 1,000 2,894 150 44,251 3,376 6,990 6852 47.8 45.6 93.4 378 279 148 
6-30-40 12,243 1,000 2,502 150 4,349 3,803 3,879 3,453 51.1 43.9 95.0 -70 155-174 
Globe Indemnity ........ 6-30-39 39,540 2,500 5,000 7,808 16,184 8,026 8,911 7,843 53.4 35.4 888 517 82 
New York, N. Y........12-31-39 41,290 2,500 7,500 7,590 16,157 6,903 15,866 15,920 49.9 39.0 88.9 1,740 1,104 158 
6-30-40 40,786 2,500 7,500 6,062 15,487 8,263 9,138 7,779 51.9 396 91.5 4 490 -481 
Gov't Employees ........ 6-30-39 545 100 b76 naniie 92 277 283 255 53.8 28.6 82.4 39 3 3 
Washington, D. C. ....12-31-39 665 100 109 ooes 132 329 566 485 64.6 25.0 89.6 33 7 7 
6-30-40 754 100 132 $440 145 384 370 313 61.0 21.0 82.0 44 5 5 
Guarantee Co. of N. A... 6-30-39 2,043 8250 1,564 168 161 181 162 103 70.9 81.2 32 29 43 
ew Te, B. Ziscccess 12-31-39 2,064 8250 1,560 rr 165 171 320 291 #102 61.5 71.7 67 60 5B 
6-30-40 2,050 $250 1,524 eeee 174 146 141 167 17.1 766 93.7 33 30 % 
Hartford Steam Boiler.. 6-30-39 19,523 3,000 8,356 eee 319 7,663 2,043 2,737 14.6 102.7 117.3 3 322 186 
Hartford, Conn. ....... 12-31-39 20,763 3,000 9,005 see 315 8,097 5.196 5,456 17.3 83.5 100.8 422 672 1,14 
6-30-40 20,516 3,000 7,818 eee 368 8,860 3,506 2,743 18.2 67.5 85.7 -3? 294 -1,073 
Illinois Casualty ........ 6-30-39 620 200 b102 122 164 224 213 «437.6 50.9 88.5 18 9 10 
Springfield, Ill. ........ 12-31-39 641 200 cove 127 180 424 397 «453.0 39.5 92.5 14 15 1 
6-30-40 694 200 104 none 135 193 258 245 39.9 49.9 89.8 18 li 29 
Tllinois National Cas..... 6-30-39 877 200 b91 eeee 159 368 424 365 F113 41.0 92.3 2 11 11 
SpringGeid, Til. ....c0 12-31-39 886 200 79 eee 194 340 T77 747 #589 403 99.2 -48 17 
6-30-40 940 200 117 eee 163 378 445 408 424 40.3 82.7 53 -il 
Indemnity Ins. Co....... 6-30-39 30,857 2,500 7,210 ---- 12,481 7,136 6,631 6,037 43.0 43.5 86.5 472 401 oan 
Philadelphia, Pa. ...... 12-31-39 32,687 2,500 7,500 1,705 12,734 6,720 12,475 12,296 43.5 45.7 89.2 1,267 962 1,564 
6-30-40 33,349 2,500 7,508 1,000 13,074 7,593 7,227 6355 474 41.2 886 257 493-767 
Independence ............ 6-30-39 ies dubai — ian haves Pere ee a eae eae oe odes “ans oom 
Louisville, Ky. ........12-31-39 517 100 100 252 13 46 240 232 #481 42.0 90.1 19 6 6 
6-30-40 558 100 384 eevee 10 41 132 123 30.1 42.8 72.9 2 - 7 
Inland Bonding ......... 6-30-39 867 250 250 100 102 91 101 121 6.7 68.0 74.7 44 11 3 
South Bend, Ind. .....12-31-39 881 250 250 126 99 90 1735 196 74 745 81.9 53 17 % 
6-30-40 863 250 250 116 96 W7 81 94 ee 37 4 Al 
Inter-Ocean Casualty.... 6-30-39 742 150 b198 mace 110 217 824 818 48.9 49.4 983 11 il 
Cincinnati, Ohio ....... 12-31-39 798 200 202 —— 112 218 1,696 i689 467 504 97.1 41 23 % 
6-30-40 804 200 b178 ose 126 227 924 915 52.5 47.5 100.0 -12 13 8 
Kansas Bankers ......... 6-30-39 620 318 ee 80 41 59 64 920 269 1189 -11 9 8 
Topeka, Kansas ....... 12-31-39 598 318 227 esse 65 38 82 90 80.4 33.5 113.9 -10 20 19 
6-30-40 635 318 223 ooee 75 45 62 54 266 268 53.4 23 3 3 
Keystone Auto. Club.... 6-30-39 4,263 350 175 1,063 1,620 888 962 965 58.0 298 87.8 117 64 2B 
Philadelphia, Pa. ...... 12-31-39 4,363 350 175 1,207 1,622 815 1,701 1,777 57.7 30.0 87.7 242 137 151 
6-30-40 4,467 350 175 960 1,560 928 964 851 52.1 28.7 80.8 125 79 8 


a Includes additional reserve for non-cancellable accident and health. 
b Bonds amortized; stocks actual market. 

s Statutory deposit. 

** Not furnished. 
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Values of 
"a EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE 
HOWARD FLAGG President 
Condensed Statement as of June 30, 1940 
9 ® ASSETS 
HS -1% Celie aie ina Wilts Bs AI o.oo 6.Sa.ois 5s sk ocks 3.0 05.0’ 0's bed canes odes snes $ 2,379,220.25 
—_— Bonps, AMORTIZED VALUE 
2 32 ee I, UND Shc dod oes eden nee cene $ 5,036,337.66 
“ os) Canadian Government (Statutory Deposit in Canada)... 194,726.70 
1 867 PE, EE, GN DEIN 56 cccescecccodicseccddaive 6,680,503.83 
3 1,659 CE SOs Or eee Tih ode esis «aoe Seba ee 78,962.64 
3 ~2,381 Te ee te eee 103,605.13 
5 -% EE ona 5 a 356.8 pee EK COU eR Eanes SLinaite en 135,016.54 
4 77 ——_—_——_————— 
7 & | BPO es RE conaets POR BUNS 8 $12,229,152.50 
9 7 I I oink cisccceccarevriasceonsssioen 1,761,249.03 
1 178 ana 
5 ne I I nee os nade cusddenwcasenlwendahd 13,990,401.53 
> vc np aril cs OEE PIL EEL Cee EEE ET Eee Eee TET ere Corre 508,383.10 
) IT NS AUN inks Sid ch a hides 0.8 he os RN ne aw 0a 66 SP athe Saena ede aces 163,000.00 
L -1,419 PREMIUMS IN CouRSE OF COLLECTION (UNDER 90 Days) .............0-005 668,837.16 
989 ge On rer re nnre y Creer ere 113,460.41 
> 148 eee 
5 1% a TO TS isi nis ae RES Ci tas cds eaeeNaes $17,823,302.45 
P 
| 82 
. Ls LIABILITIES 
3 3 Loss Reserve: Liability and Compensation 
f 7 oo Skt | a rrr rrr $ 6,225,281.91 
j 5 Loss REservE: Other Classes, Including Investigation Expense 699,969.31 
) 43 a 
) 55 EE ET Ee ny ee $ 6,925,251.22 
) 3 I SE, SD IND as oi isin 5 coc cccaeeecesewieveviaeds 3,252,088.12 
186 COMEMIINSIONS ACCRUGD ON PREMIUMS <q... on5 5 ccc ccc cccscccscscceccees 218,080.06 
1,146 Rasmave. pon Comrinaier COMsnensGOns «wn. cnn ccc ccc ccc ccceccccccens 318,164.72 
-1,08 re 10,000.00 
10 SERVE TOR SENTE AD FOUUEAE, TAGE .w. oo ccc cece cwscwsccersccees 208,452.06 
‘ 17 Amount HELpD For REINSURANCE COMPANIES .........2.20c0eeceeeeeeeees 503,587.61 
29 I SI I Si og cis o ated ccscewss sd eKK as edsedd eesee@e 2,387 ,678.66 
it SE = an Fb VOR ey ESE Odes Gad trace hy damenvebas te enraap iemeseee en 1,500,000.00 
% SE. SCS cams bbeonacceas.<on bee sears seus doewne ad enieewenense beware 2,500,000.00 
-ll cumeenistitediteagialiine 
FENG niu'k ow bi Saw eke ta aad cakes belek eae yd ees eae $17,823,302.45 
1,564 
-167 On the basis of June 30, 1940, market quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, the 
total admitted assets would be increased to $18,361,670.06 and the Voluntary Special 
“) Reserve to $2,926,046.27. 
1 Securities carried at $1,305,473.99 in the above statement are deposited for purposes 
3 required by law. 
% 
“4p 
u HOME OFFICE 
18 
, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
19 
3 
B 
* BRANCH OFFICES 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT FIGURES—Continued 


Uniess otherwise stated: Assets and investment gains or losses are reported as filed; surplus reflects actual market values of 
securities; special reserves are in addition to any depreciation reserve necessary to ales surplus to reflect market values me t securitie 
*Last 000 omitted. {Losses and adjustment expenses incurred to earned premiums; expenses incurred to written premium . 





Stock Casualty Companies 
























































Financial Underwriting 
~ Com » 
Total * 4 ° - = pined Stat. 
Name of Company Date Ad- Special Loss Un- Net Net t t Loss & | Under- 
mitted bd me Re- Re- earned Prems. | Prems. Loss Exp. | Exp. writing 
Assets Capital | Surplus | serves serves | Prems. Written | Earned | Ratio | Ratio} Ratio | Kesults 
London & Lancashire.... 6-30-39 6,736 750 1,206 oo. Bs 2a 2,037 1,757 60.5 41.1 101.6 -164 94 78 
Hartford, Conn. ....... 12-31-39 6,443 750 1,239 Peery 2,203 1,948 3,435 3,517 608 45.5 106.3 -217 191 72 
6-30-40 6,548 750 1,117 eens 2,212 2,137 1,819 1,630 57.0 438.9 100.9 -97 96 -16 
London Guar. & Fe .... 6-30-39 15,394 8900 4,365 --+. 6,068 3,467 3,903 3,599 45.2 414 6 325 221 182 
mew Tore, NM. ¥...c.0 12-31-39 15,084 s900 4.752 cove 6,026 3,025 7,026 7,164 468 42.2 89.0 865 445 131 
6-30-40 15,294 s900 4,619 ooew 5,864 3,349 3,862 3,538 464 41.4 87.8 226 203 
Maryland Casualty ...... 6-30-39 39,852 2,545 4,121 coon AG ABR 123,700 13,377 12,427 59.9 41.0 100.9 -814 382-799 
Baltimore, Md. ........ 12-31-39 39,681 2,545 4,679 480 17,168 11,540 25,023 25,314 55.8 428 98.6 —&+ 968 750 
6-30-40 39,180 2,545 3,274 cooe 17,175 12,6423 13,028 11,926 545 42.1 96.6 —297 467-844 
Mass. Bonding .......... 6-30-39 22,208 2,000 2,981 1,000 8,179 6,806 8,677 7,090 53.7 37.3 91.0 52 354 145 
Boston, MASS. ....ccces 12-31-39 22,828 2,000 4,170 1,250 8,711 5,332 14,891 14,778 54.5 402 94.7 801 692 888 
6-30-40 22,865 2,000 3,565 1,250 8,492 6,383 7,932 6,881 526 388 91.4 198 347) +477 
Mass. Protective ........ 6-30-39 11,063 1,000 3,127 356 3,164 a3,030 3,727 3,670 60.0 36.9 96.9 82 126 108 
Worcester, Mass. ......12-31-39 11,697 1,000 3,792 424 3,251 a2,906 7.508 7,485 57.2 376 94.8 366 325 328 
6-30-40 11,390 1,000 3,754 182 3,276 a2,999 3,794 3,791 61.9 36.7 986 55 146-148 
Mercer Casualty ........ 6-30-39 1,098 250 282 20 265 230 274 295 513 420 93.3 25 15 4 
SE, GED sccvvccvess 12-31-39 1,123 2 266 5 267 233 531 547 «51.3 44.1 95.4 32 31 
6-30-40 1,123 250 279 50 258 234 288 287 ~=55.1 44.8 99.9 4 16 16 
National Casualty ...... 6-30-39 4,774 750 1,000 383 913 953 1,942 1,920 51.0 469 97.9 35 52 -15 
DOtrOnt, BIC. ....cccee 12-31-39 5,368 750 1,000 575 1,063 1,117 4,301 4.113 511 43.3 94.4 146 107 132 
6-30-40 5,517 750 1,000 »b507 1,061 1,220 2,377 2,274 55.6 42.4 98.0 -9 59 -ll 
National Surety ......... 6-30-39 24,461 2,500 oy 377 «ee. 4,391 6,057 5,119 4,594 298 653.4 83.2 348 368 7 
VOW TOC, We. Zescccsss 12-31-39 25,401 2,500 557 eeee 4,534 5,590 9,346 9,289 28.5 56.1 84.6 1,441 811 
6-30-40 24,492 2,500 bid, 302 eoee 4,576 5,785 4,721 4,52 29.6 55.0 84.6 3 409 -1,353 
New York Casualty...... 6-30-39 5,168 1,000 902 cone 1,267 1,563 1,427 1,311 415 44.2 85.7 82 55-106 
OW TOCH, MH. Zescisees 12-31-39 5,446 1,000 1,250 20 1,826 1,517 2,753 2,683 46.2 45.3 91.5 191 118 116 
6-30-40 5,447 1,000 1,083 43 1,337 1,582 1,470 1405 45.3 441 89.4 69 213 
Northwestern Nat’l...... 6-30-39 1,747 200 647 50 417 393 455 465 48.1 39.1 87.2 63 21 30 
Milwaukee, Wis. ...... 12-31-39 1,712 200 627 50 441 397 793 799 56.4 366 93.0 58 42 48 
6-30-40 1,893 300 566 5 512 409 485, 472 53.0 37.9 90.9 25 24 18 
Ocean Acc. & Guar...... 6-30-39 18,241 s850 4,684 wees 7.508 4,434 3,997 4,254 47.8 423 90.1 481 264 17 
mew ZTE, WN. Y...cces 12-31-39 18,320 s900 4,896 sees 7.315 4,311 7,871 8,251 45.5 43.8 89.3 1,026 558 222 
6-30-40 18,022 8900 5,102 eee 6,834 4,428 4,230 4,114 37.0 41.7 78.7 736 274 = =-282 
Ohio Farmers Ind........ 6-30-39 1, pod 200 b456 ee8 453 288 393 392 449 48.0 87.9 47 -12 52 
BOOT, GEO co cccccscses 12-31-39 1,4 200 506 oer 474 300 766 5 51.3 388 90.1 70 -10 8 
6-30-40 1 ‘581 200 b536 cone 506 308 417 409 46.7 39.6 . 86.3 53 5 3 
Pacific Employers ........ 6-30-39 5,812 500 758 20 3,316 881 2,606 2,563 62.7 236 86.3 332 36 81 
Los Angeles, Cal....... 12-31-39 5,967 5 870 eons 3,394 997 5,321 5,161 61.6 229 84.5 761 55 48 
6-30-40 6,117 500 911 50 863,295 1,019 2,609 2,5 56.6 24.3 80.9 487 31 il 
Pacific Indemnity ........ 6-30-39 11,780 1,500 2,000 1,284 3,105 2,848 2,867 2,955 525 40.2 92.7 251 132 42 
Los Angeles, Cal....... 12-31-39 12,287 1,500 2,500 1,259 3,289 2,833 5,996 6,100 50.7 39.8 90.5 596 293 185 
6-30-40 12,366 1,500 2,500 1,022 3,381 3,096 3,216 2,953 52.7 366 89.3 226 152 = -239 
Peerless Casualty ........ 6-30-39 pases sips TT ree rr rene er ie: Soe . seegbe as er iia - 
Py Bee Gs 608ne80008 12-31-39 1,724 630 501 (aes 274 281 1,058 1,008 52.1 45.1 97.2 5 51 98 
6-30-40 1,816 650 b510 “ee 318 295 497 484. 39.9 45.0 84.9 63 25 -ll 
Phoenix —  weeuine 6-30-39 8,017 1,100 2,372 eee 2,464 1,878 1,942 1,773 51.7 38.1 89.8 73 89 120 
New York, RE HS 12-31-39 8,091 1,100 2.580 e060 2,528 1,694 3,600 3,615 51.0 409 91.9 265 206 187 
6-30-40 8,341 1,100 2,571 Goes 2,562 1,898 1,985 1,781 49.2 38.4 87.6 82 85 64 
Postal Life & Cas......... 6 30-39 555 100 110 veee “46 299 278 260 30.9 55.6 86.5 30 7 9 
Kansas City, Mo....... 12-31-39 628 100 b150 rene 45 307 603 575 28.4 51.6 80.0 104 13 15 
6-30-40 666 100 169 eave 50 334 328 301 333 54.3 87.6 25 6 6 
Preferred soueons eesee~ 6-30-39 9,392 1,000 b2,472 387 2,471 2,658 2,963 2,161 67.7 36.6 104.3 455 103 3 
PIOW ZOOPER, MH. T..cccses 12-31-39 9,507 1,000 2,951 200 2,752 2,199 4,873 4,531 63.6 41.6 105.2 -391 245 288 
6-30-40 9,555 1,000 2,039 200 82,900 2/946 3,248 2,2 64.4 36.8 101.2 553 81 -2%6 
Preferred Automobile.... 6-30-39 1,066 200 142 ooo 299 361 399 365 45.8 41.9 87.7 29 14 15 
Grand Rapids, Mich.. 312- 31-39 1,004 200 176 oee0 370 312 708 723 53.4 42.0 95.4 45 2 B 
6-30-40 1,142 200 b200 osee 355 349 384 347 «475 426 90.1 12 15 18 
Protective <a ..- 6-30-39 1,786 500 b757 60 190 234 2 217 «67.9 35.1 103.0 —22 28 -19 
PPP OER, De Revcscvcs 12-31-39 2,316 1,000 836 20 231 218 465 440 66.3 39.2 105.5 —34 57 i 
6-30-40 2,398 1,000 748 20 261 326 395 287 686 30.6° 99.2 59 24 -12 


a Includes additional reserve for non-cancellable accident and health. 
b Bonds amortized; stocks actual] market. 
s Statutory deposit. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT FIGURES—Continued 


Un’ess otherwise stated: Assets and investment gains or losses are reported as filed; surplus reflects actual market values of 
securities; special reserves are in addition to any depreciation reserve necessary to adjust surplus to reflect market values of securities 
*Last 000 omitted. {Losses and adjustment expenses incurred to earned premiums; expenses incurred to written premiums. F 
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Financial Underwriting Investment 
. Com uf $ * 

Total « - “3 “ ° c dined Stat. Net Ra 

Name of Company Date Ad- Special Loss Un- Net Net + t Loss & | Under- § Invest- ment 

mitted . ° Re- Re- earned Prems. | Prems. | Loss Exp. | Exp. | writing J ment Gain 

Assets Capital | Surplus | serves serves Prems. Written | Earned | Ratio I Ratio} Ratio | Results | Income | or Loss 
Royal Indemnity ....... 6-30-39 33,205 2,500 2,500 7,493 12,988 17,274 7.916 6,618 43.0 39.2 82.2 610 459 68 
Pee ZOE, We. Reevesccs 12-31-39 34,075 2,500 5,000 6,453 13,397 6,191 13,337 13,122 49.4 389 883 1,449 944 1,459 
6-30-40 35,053 2,500 5,000 5,355 13,486 7,231 7,870 6831 496 438.9 93.5 -63 481 -167 
St. Paul-Mercury Ind.... 6-30-39 11,546 1,000 3,398 oon 3,280 3,528 3,425 3,088 47.9 38.1 86.0 239 180 177 
we. Paul, MIMR......6.0 12-31-39 12,435 1,000 3,545 195 3,664 3,393 6,451 6,250 50.2 39.6 89.8 548 383 459 
6-30-40 13,265 1,000 4,061 cove 3,734 3,967 3,809 3,235 449 41.4 86.3 151 221 213 

Seaboard Surety ......... 6-30-39 inti ones er re — waed eae hah ees Semee’ ‘agume re on hehe 
weew TOrn, He FY... cccees 12-31-39 5,032 1,000 1,000 §=1,329 553 972 1,809 1,673 17.8 49.7 67.5 470 123 83 
6-30-40 5,056 1,000 1,000 1,349 582 948 807 81 209 444 65.3 299 68 ~244 
Selected Risks Indem.... 6-30-39 1,475 300 260 73 410 390 419 387 61.6 31.7 93.3 17 18 7 
Branchville, N. J....... 12-31-39 1,500 300 300 91 422 376 802 785 661.0 33.1 94.1 48 39 49 
6-30-40 1,531 300 300 69 419 419 454 411 61.4 32.0 93.4 11 19 -13 
Standard Accident....... 6-30-39 23,766 1,384 2,425 875 9,533 a7,538 8,210 7,157 45.1 426 87.7 503 161 -606 
Detroit, Mich. ......... 12-31-39 23,450 1,381 2,994 1,250 9,918 a6,376 14,855 14,965 49.0 448 93.8 1,318 357 824 
6-30-40 23,947 1,357 3,155 850 9,812 a7,229 8,008 7,155 480 423 903 256 179 = -242 
Standard Surety & Cas... 6-30-39 5,764 1,000 1,210 ose 1,856 1,524 1,635 1,406 54.8 41.2 96.0 54 -12 
wee SOOM, WN. Zee cccces 12-31-39 6,053 1,000 1,285 deem 2,139 1,446 3,005 2,855 66.2 42.7 108.9 359 112 343 
6-30-40 6,137 1,000 1,142 eeke 2,117 1,613 1,702 1,535 60.7 42.2 102.9 -1 63 -65 
Sun Indemnity .......... 6-30-39 6,441 1,000 1,818 eons 1,822 1,587 1,621 1,474 51.2 34.4 85.6 123 71 -131 
WOW TOPE, WN. Y..cccccs 12-31-39 6,655 1,000 2,075 vine 1,948 1,438 3,026 3,029 583 360 94.3 172 153 119 
6-30-40 6,687 1,000 1,958 vee 1,944 1,600 1,675 1,513 565 34.7 91.2 74 -174 
Tennessee Automobile .. 6-30-39 552 101 159 are 92 182 194 194 63.4 37.9 101.3 -11 1 -11 
Knoxville, Tenn. ......12-31-39 584 101 215 oswn 75 178 354 359 «64.30 «645.0 899.3 5 3 7 
6-30-40 539 101 165 eons 81 179 201 200 52.2 45.6 7.8 4 -8 4 
Union Insurance ........ 6-30-39 958 200 104 wee 185 388 434 410 50.5 438.0 93.5 16 10 = 
Indianapolis, Ind. .....12-31-39 1,005 200 97 wene 238 404 823 783 55.9 42.4 98.3 -3 22 14 
6-30-40 1,035 200 107 ace 259 407 458 454 57.0 46.9 103.9 -3 11 +4 
United Pacific .....cccces 6-30-39 2,727 400 b480 50 601 1,018 1,181 1017 528 39.2 92.0 11 8 -18 
Seattle, Wash. .........12-31-39 2,946 400 511 50 747~=—«:1,011 2,312 2,154 55.1 39.1 94.2 57 18 -4 
6-30-40 3,038 400 b472 50 820 1,065 1,251 1,197 544 408 95.2 25 7 -65 
U. S. Fidelity & Guar.... 6-30-39 55,786 2,000 8,330 1,500 23,939 a16,767 18,045 16.215 479 448 92.7 63 -81 
Baltimore, Md. ........ 12-31-39 58,039 2,000 13,716 oe+- 24,436 015,315 33,872 33,494 50.2 40.9 91.1 2,735 1,304 1,169 
6-30-40 59,285 2,000 10,421 .--. 26,408 216,771 17,829 16,371 54.8 45.7 100.5 -911 724 -362 
eT  erree 6-30-39 16,305 2,000 5,686 1,295 3,030 2,978 2,978 2.889 32.3 42.7 75.0 195 -352 
a, ae 12-31-39 17,426 2,000 6.748 1,297 2,936 3, 5.519 5405 31.1 44.5 75.6 1,282 397 370 

6-30-40 17,346 2,000 5,934 1,250 3,077 3,191 3,089 2,901 36.4 42.2 78.6 523 207 

Universal Indemnity .... 6-30-39 1,072 300 334 yeas 272 118 114 120 62.9 30.1 93.0 7 18 1 
Maw Torn, N. YF... cece 12-31-39 1,092 300 381 re 288 95 195 224 «61.7 40.8 102.5 7 36 52 
6-30-40 1,122 300 380 eece 280 112 112 9 505 304 80.9 12 18 11 
Western Cas. & Surety.. 6-30-39 4,074 750 b315 50 861,276 1,471 1,618 1.562 58.1 35.2 93.3 30 26 
Fort Scott, Kansas....12-31-39 4,263 750 371 100) =61,509 1,291 2,985 3,108 59.7 36.8 96.5 131 63 78 
6-30-40 4,329 750 b355 100 =61,492 1,395 1,581 1477 549 37.7 92.6 2 33 -53 
Western Surety ......... 6-30-39 1,400 300 488 cece 303 235 209 201 85 54.6 63.1 68 6 2n 
Sioux Falls, S. D....... 12-31-39 1,469 300 498 320 244 415 399 =. 20.1 54.8 74.9 93 RR -30 
6-30-40 1,486 300 423 175 221 269 240 215 58.7 51.9 110.6 —41 18 58 

0 rer ree 6-30-39 1,404 200 232 5 455 447 594 518 48.3 42.1 85.4 44 23 61 
Lansing, Mich. ........ 12-31-39 = 1,506 200 234 ee 508 503 1,260 1,129 55.0 38.0 93.0 36 46 24 
6-30-40 1,525 200 2184 sees 485 . 572 743 674 51.5 43.5 95.0 7 22 38 
Zurich Gen. Acc. & Lia.. 6-30-39 31,429 8600 3,500 5,596 14,934 5,492 7,219 6688 544 358 90.2 419 463 228 
RO, BE cee dccccces 12-31-39 32,764 8600 8,544 2,000 14,771 5,380 13,730 13,310 55.6 35.9 91.5 986 948 1,034 
6-30-40 33,414 8600 8,266 2,000 15,048 6,200 7,623 6,804 55.8 37.2 93.0 —20 446 44 


a Includes additional reserve for non-cancellable accident and health. 
b Bonds amortized; stocks actual market. 

gz Canadian Government bonds carried at 834% of market. 

s Statutory deposit. 
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STANDARD INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
























ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash in Banks and Office .............. $2,704,321.94 
BONDS Reserve for Unearned Premiums ........ $1,569,934.63 
United States Government $605,193.71 
State and Municipal .... 412,106.65 Reserve for Losses in Process of Adjustment 138,672.00 
—" ee, ere 237,744.80 
Public Utilities ........ 363,929.56 paetel 
ibe ......0+. 537,181.14 2,156, 155.86 Reserve for All Other Liabilities ........ 92,745.67 
STOCKS GME - Sasi ceedcdenes $1,500,000.00 
rte $922,700.00 
Ee ree 306,279.25 1,228,979.25 eo eee 3,183,625.53 






Premiums in Course of Collection (not 
“are ene 314,642.80 Surplus to Policyholders .............-. 4,683 625.53 


All other Admitted Assets .......-...- 80,877.98 
Total Admitted Assets ............ $6,484,977.83 



















$6,484,977.83 




















Bonds and Stocks valued on New York insurance De- On the basis of June 30, 1940 market quotations for all 
artment Basis. Bonds and Stocks owned, this Company’s total Ad- 
urities carried at $246,783.99 in the above statement mitted Assets would be $6, 553, _ ny and the Surplus 

are deposited in various States as required by law. to Policyholders would be $4, 752,169.31, 

GEO. Z. DAY, President A. J. COUCH, Vice-President S. C. KLINE, Secretary 

















“TWO STANDARDS” 


An unusual combination of financial strength 
Community of interests and practical cooperation with agents 


Standard Surety & Casualty Company 
of New York 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT—JUNE 30, 1940 





























ASSETS 
LIABILITIES 
Cash in Office and Banks .............. $1,839,259.67 
BONDS Reserves for: 
United States Government $420,483.77 Claims and Claim Ex- 
State and Municipal .... 837,159.98 REMI Asie ots acc ork ares $2,117,497.02 
oe, re 156,932.59 - ‘ 
Public Utilities ........ 213,919.31 Unearned Premiums ... 1,613,343.51 
| Miscellaneous ......... 606,839.86 2,235,335.51 re 223,566.63 
 sTOCKs Mana sent Other Liabilities ...... 147,000.00  $4,101,407.16 
| ree $307,412.50 Aggie Recap 
i eee 791,979.75 1,099,392.25 a eevee eer err $1,000,000.00 







| Premiums in Course of Collection (not Surplus .......--.-.++-- 1,035,796.52 

| over 90 days) Sineeuwak ee tawde vine es 903,495.63 

ee eee 15,461.01 Surplus to Policyholders ......----...-- 2,036, 796.52 
i cn | EO ER eee eer ee 44,259.61 oo | ee 
| tet ner paper so I acd atin 62 bacaeeesaiaey $6, 137,203.68 








Bonds and Stocks valued on New York Insurance De- would be increased to $6,243,223.77 and Surplus to 
partment Basis. $1,141,816.61. 


















| Securities carried at $359,572.60 in the above statement 
jj} On the basis of June 30, 1940 market quotations for all are deposited with various Insurance Departments, as 
| Bonds and Stocks owned the Total Admitted Assets required by law. 

li GEO. Z. DAY, President JOHN F. NUBEL, Vice-Pres. CHARLES E. HEATH, Vice-Pres. and Sec. 






A. J. COUCH, Resident V. P., Chicago 
New York Office: 80 John Street nee Office: Insurance Exchange 
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Untess otherwise stated: Assets and investment gains or losses are reported as filed; surplus reflects actual market values of 
securities; special reserves are in addition to any depreciation reserve necessary to adjust surplus to reflect market values of securities, 
*Last 000 omitted. {Losses and adjustment expenses incurred to earned premiums; expenses incurred to written premiums, 


Stock Fire Companies 

































































Financial Underwriting Investment 
* Com. ni “4 “Total * 
Total . * = wn ion PM ; ¢ ¢ —. i. . Net Invest- | Divi. 
: 5 a Sp - Ne Ne oss & | Under- | Invest- ¥ 
sume Coney a. fo ° s oy qouned Prems. Prems. Loss Exp. Exp. writing ment Gain sg 
Assets | Capital | Surplus serves Prems. Written | Earned | Ratio | Ratio] Ratio | Results J Income | or Loss J clareg 
Ee One 6-30-39 52,690 °§7,500 a17,397 5,000 c19,841 11,802 11,585 k39.2 k54.0 k93.2 k627 k631 o¢ 60 
Hartford, Conn. .......12-31-39 55,374 7,500 a18,090 6,000 c19.768 22,747 22,664 45.1 51.3 96.4 600 1,463 3,320 = 
6-30-40 54,129 7,500 a17,516 6,000 c19,992 12,237 12,014 k43.7 k50.2. k93.9 k621 k780 $s 750 
American Eagle ......... 6-30-39 18,848 1,000 12,399 237 3,017 1,508 1.490 46.7 45.8 92.5 97 415 524 300 
HOW ZOEM Be Zeccccces 12-31-39 18.282 1,000 13,273 195 2,974 2,853 2,87 476 47.8 95.4 130 802 761 800 
6-30-40 17,244 1,000 12,178 195 §=3,051 1,665 1,588 43.2 43.9 87.1 175 436 -926 300 
American General ....... 6-30-39 2,201 500 508 Sone 767 708 624 41.4 469 883 26 27 -87 B 
Houston, Texas ....... 12-31-39 2,557 500 615 nates 832 1,581 1,431 4995 408 90.3 80 62 72 70 
6-30-40 2,980 750 671 rr 934 895 793 52.6 40.4 93.0 -1 29 -155 31 
American Home ......... 6-30-39 3,154 1,000 950 60 918 505 469 67.4 57.0 1244 -152 53 167 
maw TOPE, N.. Yo. 200000 12-31-39 3,420 1,000 1,093 ote 1,145 1,255 991 57.7 53.7 111.4 -253 116 3 
6-30-40 3,169 1,000 664 une 1,275 756 627 71.4 49.7 121.1 -210 52 -220 
RECO eee Tt ee 6-30-39 2,610 1,000 869 50 594 (ane oeee ae ee oe one me osu 
Providence, R. I. ......12-31-39. 2,663 1,000 911 50 598 684 648 48.3 445 92.8 30 81 28 50 
6-30-40 2,558 1,000 786 50 626 407 379 47.6 425 90.1 26 41 -150 coves 
EE rer ee 6-30-39 5,958 re 2,306 o<en 2,952 1,427 1,461 46.6 53.1 99.7 24 82 -92 a100. 
New York, N. Y........12-31-39 6,213 eee 2,637 séee 2,933 2,922 2,975 43.4 52.6 96.0 134 145 47 190 
6-30-40 6,019 ius's 2,275 enon 3,052 = 1,635 1,515 46.2 50.9 97.1 -15 71 -194 oonm 
Associated F. & M....... 6-30-39 530 250 263 soos 27 27 26 18.5 71.7 90.2 2 8 4 
San Francisco, Cal.....12-31-39 549 250 272 ae 34 64 55 213 70.8 92.1 -2 14 17 
6-30-40 558 250 261 sve0 46 44 32 21.9 69.8 91.7 -5 . 6 -2 
Bankers & Shippers..... 6-30-39 6,670 1,000 .700 coece 3,503 2,196 1,939 48.2 46.2 94.4 41 97 287 100 
New York, N. Y........12-31-39 7,229 1,000 2,199 ie 3,575 4,275 3,948 48.8 47.2 96.0 2 222 194 200 
6-30-40 6,732 1,000 1,592 3,792 2,299 2,082 515 448 96.3 -40 110 456 100 
PIMA occ kécensees 6-30-39 1,395 500 685 ones 166 102 96 58.2 50.8 109.0 -13 26 18 10 
PrUeswarEn, PA. ..cc0e 12-31-39 1,397 500 714 ones 163 193 190 55.0 49.6 104.6 -10 53 39 30 
6-30-40 1,428 500 677 wees 213 143 OF 56.5 45.0 101.5 -25 24 -2 10 
Buckeye Union .......... 6-30-39 581 200 25 cove 12% 82 27 64.9 55.4 120.3 -37 8 8 
Columbus, Ohio ....... 12-31-39 608 200 264 sees 150 149 67 41.1 51.2 92.3 -38 17 14 
6-30-40 652 200 261 ones 189 95 56 52.1 45.9 98.0 -18 8 20 
SE cicnwensevedetween 6-30-39 12,765 2,000 3,827 100 §=65,552 3,215 2,881 51.2 48.0 99.2 -137 ts oie 200 
Camden, N. J. .........12-31-39 13,434 2,000 4,121 165 5,780 6.421 5,859 496 46.9 96.5 64 460 519 400 
6-30-40 13,059 2,000 3,565 165 5,909 3,314 3,185 51.3 46.2 97.5 21 _ ee 200 
Contral Gerety....6.csccses 6-30-39 632 250 303 uae 88 92 78 41.3 45.4 86.7 4 8 
Kansas City, Mo. ......12-31-39 660 250 306 eeee5 103 199 170 47.0 45.2 92.2 15 15 
6-30-40 699 250 309 é oe 135 143 112 444 43.9 88.3 “1 7 
Church Properties ....... 6-30-39 476 200 212 pe a 47 21 28 75.6 96.1 171.1 -13 4 -28 
oo a Oe 12-31-39 509 200 248 peor 30 31 55 58.2 488 107.0 8 10 3 8 
y 6-30-40 511 200 212 —, 27 25 28 47.0 74.6 121.6 +t 5 -34 8 
0 errr rere 6-30-39 4,008 1,000 1,380 wae 1,479 783 738 46.0 50.1 96.1 6 46 -181 oona 
Glens Falls, N. Y....... 12-31-39 4,299 1,000 1,481 60 1,553 1,546 1,427 47.6 506 98.2 -38 119 125 100 
6-30-40 4,001 1,000 1,073 60 1,624 799 729 52.9 47.3 100.2 35 48 -278 Oona 
ee 6-30-39 91,911 5.000 58,142 952 19,803 9,702 9.625 46.0 47.0 93.0 627 1,776 -3,045 1,600 
Pree SOGe, BH. Zevsccces 12-31-39 99,441 5,000 66,076 957 19,679 19,047 19,094 45.5 463 91.8 1,543 4.094 5847 4.000 
6-30-40 91,249 5,000 58,159 1,01 20,404 10,865 10,140 46.9 44.8 91.7 560 1,896 -6,582 1,600 
CO —eeaeee 6-30-39 5,809 érkee 3,076 ceo 1,844 1,199 1,064 55.1 48.9 104.0 -112 7) -§2 ee 
mew Zeek, NM. ¥....as008 12-31-39 6,247 wee 3,351 re 1,864 2,391 2,236 53.7 488 102.5 -115 164 162 e26 
6-30-40 6,184 er 3,131 anime 1,948 1,495 1,412 428 423 85.1 157 72 162 Pe 
Ee eee 6-30-39 2.480 300 637 100) =1,216 - 1,025 622 47.5 148 62.3 173 10 10 
South Bend, Ind. ......12-31-39 3,088 300 1,026 wae-0 1,474 2,097 1,437 51.5 166 68.1 340 18 18 
6-30-40 5,897 600 1,251 eeee 3,450 3,818 1,842 45.2 128 58.0 522 15 15 
0. ere 6-30-39 5,615 1,000 1,750 350 2,247 1,367 1,230 44.0 506 94.6 -15 74 -68 aa 
MOGCOR, MAGB. 2.205650 12-31-39 6,100 1,000 1,867 508 2,370 2,827 2,566 41.7 49.3 91.0 92 158 176 100 
6-30-40 5,967 1,000 1,750 335 2,617 1,658 1,411 44.4 47.0 91.4 -19 82 —239 25 
0 errr. rer 6-30-39 300 666 50 224 115 1038 34.3 545 88.8 a 18 14 18 
Charleston, S. C. ......12-31-39 300 703 50 241 247 219 30.0 49.9 T9.9 30 36 49 42 
6-30-4 300 673 50 250 124 114 48.6 47.8 90.9 5 19 -16 18 
Fidelity-Phenix ......... 6-30-39 71,629 3.750 44,363 888 15,658 8.122 7.952 47.1 46.0 93.1 436 1,369 -3,430 1,200 
New York, N. Y........ 12-31-39 77,993 3,750 51,505 819 15,451 15.545 15,562 47.9 46.1 94.0 904 3,277 4.588 3,000 
6-30-40 70,905 3,750 44,549 859 15,806 8,817 8,462 48.8 44.0 92.8 494 1,391 -6,128 1,200 
Fireman’s Fund ......... 6-30-39 40,321 7.500 16,035 oooe 123,748 TOR 7,898 44.1 51.5 95.6 316 614 -157 6m 
San Francisco, Cal.....12-31-39 42,135 7,500 16,879 750 12,757 15.798 15.732 46.6 443 90.9 1,400 1,372 1,475 1,200 
6-30-40 41,170 7,500 14,538 750 13,231 9,069 8,595 50.0 44.5 94.5 183 647 -1,186 600 
Wirst AMOTICAN ..0c6ces 6-30-39 4.565 1,000 2.529 23 881 477 457 456 45.5 91.1 26 82 -155 5 
a. ee ee eee 12-31-29 4,810 1,000 2,762 25 894 915 883 49.4 465 95.9 13 171 161 150 
6-30-40 4,559 1,000 2,481 25 919 499 474 50.3 43.1 93.4 20 76 -242 50 
0 Seer 6-30-39 14,886 1,000 5,108 731 7.147 3.685 3.391 44.7 464 91.1 133 242 198 190 
MORUEIO, WSR. wcccccce 12-31-39 15.972 1.000 5.609 740) 4«=6°7,380)3=—-7.544 7.017 43.6 45.6 89.2 493 457 676 370 
6-30-40 15,961 1,000 5,208 750 7,655 3,960 3,685 45.9 483.9 89.8 239 237 -123 185 
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alues of 
curities, 


American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 


Organized 1918 ‘“ Capital $1,000,000.00 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Philadelphia, Pa. Capital $1,000,000.00 Established 1862 
e 


Knickerbocker Insurance Company of New York 
Organized 1913 Capital $1,000,000.00 
* 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company 
Organized 1849 of New York Capital $1,000,000.00 
e 
New York Fire Insurance Company 


Incorporated 1832 Capital $1,000,000.00 
* 


United States Fire Department 


Switzerland General Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Zurich, Switzerland Established 1869 


Losses paid exceed 
Two Hundred and Fifty Million Dollars 





Corroon & Reynolds 


il Incorporated 
92 William Street Insurance Underwriters 
MANAGER 


7. 
— DEPARTMENTS — 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH KANSAS CITY MONTREAL 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1940 
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Unless otherwise stated: Assets and investment gains or losses are reported as filed; surplus reflects actual market values of 
securities; special reserves are in addition to any depreciation reserve necessary to adjust surplus to reflect market values of securities, 
*Last 000 omitted. tLosses and adjustment expenses incurred to earned premiums; expenses incurred to written premiums. 


Stock Fire Companies 





















































Financial Underwriting Investment 
* Com. a . “Total ° 
Total . « * ° bined | Stat. Net Invest- J Divi- 
Name of Company Date Ad- Special Un- Net Net t ¥ Loss & | Under- | Invest- ment dends 
mitted ” = Re- earned Prems. Prems. | Loss Exp. Exp. | writing ment Gain De- 
Assets | Capital | Surplus | serves | Prems Written | Earned | Ratio | Ratio} R.tio | Results fj Income | or Loss f clared 
Gen’l. Ex. Ins. Corp -- 6-30-39 35,187 4,000 11,116 216 17,548 13,734 11,271 58.3 16.1 74.4 2,476 243 -1,656 waa 
ew TOO, BM. FX... cccsee 12-31-39 36,256 4,000 9,281 1,564 18,338 26,541 23,287 65.3 15.9 81.2 3,893 3,500 
6-30-40 37,200 4,000 a11,247 53 18,973 11,683 11,048 62.4 15.1 77.5 2,328 252 -1,611 onan 
rere 6-30-39 17,928 2,500 6,627 TTT 6,859 3,592 3,517 42.7 48. 91.1 276 218 -1.005 400 
Glens Falls, N. Y....... 12-31-39 19,379 2,500 7,467 100 =6,934 7,184 7,035 38.9 48.4 87.3 719 572 375 800 
6-30-40 18,423 2,500 6,067 100 =7,151 84,254 4,037 44.2 43.0 87.2 424 220 -1,137 400 
Globe & Rutgers ........ 6-30-39 12,435 2,088 4,928 105 1,827 1,174 97: 65.3 54.1 119.4 -336 160 -1,310 138 
ROO BOG, Wee Bevcvscss 12-31-39 13,987 2,088 5,599 coce ak 6ST 2,305 60.4 50.4 110.8 -971 349 ~198 266 
6-30-40 12,214 2,088 3,672 3,040 1,841 1,812 56.7 48.9 105.6 -166 178 -1,539 138 
CN io :6-4-005:0.05006050% 6-30-39 15,155 4,000 4,780 4,993 2,804 780 49.7 48.9 98.6 -50 240 -573 240 
rew TOM, KH. Zac vccasc 12-31-39 16,247 4,000 5,516 5,256 5,595 5,306 50.4 486 99.0 -101 550 438 480 
6-30-40 15,078 4,000 4,141 5,5 3,375 3,044 52.4 46.0 98.4 -174 237 987 240 
et ee rere 6-30-39 7,038 1,000 3,057 2,549 1,531 1,246 45.2 51.6 968 -107 114 -63 1” 
San Francisco, Cal.....12-31-39 7,493 1,000 3,335 2,634 2,998 2,628 47.7 45.3 93.0 11 259 284 200 
6-30-40 7,308 1,000 2, 2,745 1,667 1,557 49.3 47.4 96.7 -16 119 ~197 100 
RES Se eee 6-30-39 4,246 1,000 969 2,015 1,216 1,144 51.4 45.0 96.4 -12 5 -159 50 
Drew BOOey He Recsscses 12-31-39 4,468 1,000 1,246 1,979 2,310 2,274 50.0 47.0 97.0 49 124 84 100 
6-30-40 4,193 1,000 902 2,121 :291 1,149 52.8 44.8 97.6 Ht 58 -254 50 
Keystone Auto Club..... 6-30-39 816 200 100 342 113 126 117 215 39.6 61.1 42 11 7 g12 
Philadelphia, Pa. ...... 12-31-39 839 200 100 368 113 226 216 27.4 420 69.4 62 24 15 g57 
6-30-40 880 200 100 288 134 134 112 27.0 383 65.3 30 16 -1 g12 
ee 6-30-39 3,052 1,000 1,590 21 362 170 168 45.8 51.2 97.0 3 51 -145 a eg 
pew meee, BT. cicevs 12-31-39 3.226 1,000 1,779 17 357 352 354 46.1 508 96.9 11 105 86 6) 
6-30-40 3,057 1,000 1,586 18 376 196 177 40.8 504 91.2 -8& 53 -165 oat 
ND ithe sich eb eonas 6-30-39 2,625 400 a808 100 =1,141 514 498 47.9 51.9 99.8 -8 43 oses 24 
Denver, Colo. .......:.. 12-31-39 2,708 400 a826 100 =61,196 1,104 1,033 45.5 51.8 97.3 -18 86 83 48 
6-30-40 2,758 400 a798 100 =1,282 691 605 47.9 50.6 98.5 -35 42 44 24 
a eee 6-30-39 6,482 1,000 3,231 bans 1,945 1,047 1,037 50.7 441 94.8 30 120 246 ones 
Mt. POU, MIMM. 2.000:00% 12-31-39 6,465 1,000 2,971 214 2,010 2,073 1,997 478 463 94.1 80 241 332 180 
6-30-40 6,620 1,000 3,143 137 03! 1,099 1,079 50.4 45.8 96.2 28 127 67 meee 
Michigan F. & M......... 6-30-39 4,305 1,000 1,685 oo 2 753 736 45.4 47.1 92.5 37 5 29 55 
BOOtIOTE, BEIGR. ..00ccce 12-31-39 4,439 1,000 1,782 eee 1,456 1,505 1,464 47.1 47.3 94.4 63 154 198 110 
6-30-40 4,370 1,000 569 40 ,500 789 745 52.9 46.8 99.7 -28 74 -42 55 
National Union .......... 6-30-39 15,831 1,100 5.148 1,000 7,176 3,826 3,746 47.2 49.2 96.4 61 251 45 138 
PECeeeeTGR, PA. ...ccvee 12-31-39 16.696 1,100 5,606 1,000 7,340 7,854 7,611 48.9 48.6 92.5 434 516 217 275 
6-30-40 16,995 1,100 5,055 ’ 8,047 4,712 4,005 49.4 43.7 93.1 a 220 -120 138 
New England ............ 6-30-39 2,484 1,000 1,122 358 188 184 45.4 468 92.2 10 40 -10 25 
Pittsfield, Mass. ....... 12-31-39 2.525 1,000 1,180 364 382 366 47.0 468 93.8 18 81 45 50 
6-30-40 2,452 1,000 067 375 197 186 52.8 46.3 99.1 ~6 41 -51 % 
See ee 6-30-39 22,751 2,000 14,411 344 5,145 2,378 2,347 423 50.2 92.5 149 388 -1,080 400 
mow Tork, N.Y... 60 12-31-39 24,399 2.000 16,216 297 5,042 4,548 4.621 41.0 51.5 92.5 383 915 826 90 
6-30-40 22,411 2,000 14,179 295 5,126 2,363 2,279 42.6 49.1 91.7 140 413 -1,663 400 
ee 6-30-39 = 4,431 1,000 2.356 924 578 477 45.5 51.0 96.5 35 78 -132 60 
San Francisco, Cal.....12-31-39 4.648 1,000 2,504 958 1,141 1,007 48.0 444 92.4 14 166 51 120 
6-30-40 4,548 1,000 2,267 998 645 605 49.8 45.8 95.6 -2 7 ~-101 60 
a ere 6-30-39 4,885 a2,164 2,432 1,187 1,204 52.1 462 983 19 24 46 
EAENOT, GMO ce ccccccecs 12-31-39 5.168 a2,314 2,490 2.444 2,404 444 515 95.9 112 79 18 
6-30-40 5,262 a2,349 2,634 1,409 1,265 44.8 50.1 94.9 -8 25 53 
TG TOMIMION: oiicciccces 6-30-39 445 200 £209 30 14 14 70.4 94.7 165.1 -9 10 8 10 
PROGROKG, VE. occicccccs 12-31-39 447 200 £213 28 28 30 54.2 67.0 121.2 -5 19 18 20 
6-30-40 445 200 2 28 15 15 55.6 77.1 132.7 -5 12 11 10 
nee eee 6-30-39 7,568 1,000 2,422 3,639 2,200 1,920 51.8 44.5 96.3 -77 121 366 120 
ee ee 12-31-39 8,232 1,000 3,044 3,696 4,298 3,961 48.8 45.6 94.4 78 256 203 240 
6-30-40 7,725 1,000 2,353 980 2,359 2,075 51.7 43.3 95.0 49 121 493 120 
TEE OO 6-30-39 4,896 1,000 a1,753 150 1,690 973 971 45.2 50.2 95.4 43 67 —24 oece 
Washington, D. C....... 12-31-39 5,262 1,000 a1,747 15 1,889 2,172 2,000 45.4 49.1 94.5 30 150 144 20 
6-30-40 5,345 1,000 a1,841 150 =1,993 286 1,153 49.0 45.1 94.1 8 72 50 eee 
Prov. Wash. Ins. Co...... 6-30-39 14,487 3,000 5,717 250 4,539 2,866 2,857 47.4 50.9 98.3 43 196 eeee 150 
Providence, R. I........ 12-31-39 15,496 3,000 423 250 4,596 5,974 5,907 44.3 49.2 93.5 348 494 497 420 
6-30-40 14,385 3,000 5,313 250 4,735 +330 3,196 486 43.7 92.3 77 208 135 150 
Reinsurance Corp. ...... 6-30-39 6.208 1,530 4,092 276 250 277 47.1 314 78.5 68 68 -910 57 
WOW BOER, We Tes cccscs 12-31-39 7,059 1,530 5,029 298 549 554 40.7 45.8 86.5 W7 233 57 230 
6-30-40 6,265 1,530 3,923 539 629 388 58.6 37.3 95.9 ~-75 105 -1,023 57 
OD BONNE ook ccecssces 6-30-39 3,248 1,000 416 oses eee 743 801 61.0 “59.9 120.9 -144 36 -22 
Providence, R. I........ 12-31-39 5,098 893 2,048 215 1,579 1,163 2,681 55.2 m63.4 1186 123 136 —94 
6-30-40 4,885 1,000 540 160 1,940 1,199 838 50.4 57.7 108.1 -289 54 348 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT FIGURES—Continued 


Unless otherwise stated: Assets and investment gains or losses are reported as filed; surplus reflects actual market values of 
securities; special reserves are in addition to any depreciation reserve necessary to adjust surplus to reflect market values of securities. 
*Last 000 omitted. tLosses and adjustment expenses incurred to earned premiums; expenses incurred to written premiums. 
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——— Financial Underwriting Investment 
. Com. id “ *Total ° 
Total s pe tot De wet me . t ’ aay | oat. ; Net Invest- oon 
Y Dat Ad- pecia n- Ne Ne $8 nder- | Invest- ment dends 
Name of Company ais mitted ° * Re- earned Prems. | Prems. | Loss Exp. Exp. | writing § ment Gain De- 
Assets | Capital | Surplus serves Prems. Written | Earned | Ratio | Ratio] Ratio | Results | Income | or Loss § clared 








- toute FP. & BM....<60. 6-30-39 750 212 168 d 527 269 40.3 63.5 103.8 -174 5 3 wéen 
i, BA, TO oc ccecsess 12-31-39 V7 212 131 ane 376 855 550 40.8 62.8 103.6 -207 9 8 10 
6-30-40 752 212 131 ane 390 283 269 38.9 55.2 94.1 9 6 4 4 
|) Peer 6-30 39 42,511 10,000 20,148 650 9,343 5,941 5,891 47.2 46.9 94.1 260 637 1,388 640 
ee ere 12-31-39 44,466 10,000 21,071 1,244 9,609 12,078 11,737 47.0 45.6 92.6 717 =—-:11,557 «2,872 = 11,280 
6-30-40 44,672 10,000 21,573 795 9,694 6,690 6,605 45.1 47.3 92.4 364 673 209 640 
NINGE 0.05006800c0s00008 . 6-30-39 2,600 1,000 1,252 eee 358 189 185 45.3 465 91.8 11 47 23 30 
Springfield, Mass....... 12-31-39 2,685 1,000 1,304 a 364 383 367 47.0 46.7 93.7 18 96 142 75 
6-30-40 2,626 1,000 1,164 witiein 375 198 187 52.9 46.2 99.1 -6 47 -30 30 
Springfield F. & M........ 6-30-39 33,222 5,000 13,986 500 12,175 6,420 6,278 45.3 46.8 92.1 337 496 201 450 
Springfield, Mass....... 12-31-39 35,006 5,000 15,389 500 12,377 13,037 12,480 47.0 47.3 94.3 533 61,055 1,790 950 
6-30-40 33,679 5,000 13,521 500 12,750 6,739 6,366 52.8 46.7 99.5 -222 475 -864 450 
COU: 5 0008050060066 6-30-39 768 250 172 pied 270 234 159 42.2 483 90.5 -21 7 3 5 
Bloomington, Ill. ...... 12-31-39 771 250 193 ar 275 402 $21 44.5 47.6 92.1 -12 12 17 5 
6-30-40 869 250 171 ae 367 301 208 43.9 404 84.3 6 7 S400 ‘inne 
Trinity Universal ....... 6-30-39 sachin hin TTS oaas shee odie vee Stee e068 “Keen «wane re bse. stam 
NERS, TOERS onc. cesses 12-31-39 6,302 1,000 1,561 ---- 2,214 4,159 4,082 48.5 45.0 93.5 202 136 114 200 
6-30-40 6,468 1,000 1,280 ooee «3584 2,416 2,086 49.2 425 91.7 -32 94 -118 125 
Pr ee 6-30-39 2,894 400 1,106 eee 661 786 582 49.0 41.0 90.0 -31 438 12 2h 
Jersey City, N. J....... 12-31-39 3,395 400 1,309 eee 875 1,791 1,374 52.1 36.1 88.2 5 95 194 50 
6-30-40 3,819 400 1,108 i» ae Bea 1,197 44.1 401 84.2 27 5 -73 25 
Virginia F. @ M....ccccss 6-30 39 2,702 1,000 994 weed 653 321 304 50.1 51.5 101.6 -25 43 -151 20 
Richmond, Va. ........ 12-31-39 2,911 1,000 1,192 RAP 661 629 604 47.1 52.3 99.4 -12 96 54 40 
-30- 683 1,000 973 wees 654 307 314 50.0 52.6 102.6 -12 45 -186 20 
West American ......... 6-30-39 1,281 250 204 rs 734 592 501 486 46.0 94.6 -18 16 -9 ee 
Los Angeles, Cal. ..... 12-31-39 1,354 250 221 sone 779 1,174 1,038 52.1 46.3 98.4 -50 40 34 10 
6-30-40 1,347 250 159 meas 842 633 570 50.8 45.2 96.0 -9 18 55 tase 
a Bonds amortized; stocks at market. g Dividends to policyholders. 
¢ Includes perpetual deposits. k Approximate figure. 
d Remittance to Home Office. m Adjusted for large reinsurance effected in 1939. 
e Excess of funds received over remittances. ** Not available. 
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FULL 


| Fries Efficiency for ’41”’ has 
been designated by the Na- 
tional Association of Insur- 
ance Agents as the official theme of 
its forthcoming 45th annual conven- 
tion at Buffalo, September 16-19. 
In thus focusing major attention 
upon the factor of efficiency, the 
National Association is expressing 
its desire and determination that 
local agents and the business as a 
whole achieve in the immediate 
future a greater degree of efficiency 
and competence than ever before. 
The selection of the above pro- 
vocative phrase as a bellwether for 
its traditional meeting, therefore, 


EFFICIENCY FOR ‘41 


further serves to emphasize the pre- 
eminent interest attached to this 
important question. National As- 
sociation leaders point out that the 
“Full Efficiency for *41” theme is 
a natural and logical crystallization 
of the key thoughts expressed and 
movements undertaken by the As- 
sociation and its spokesmen during 
recent months. The evolving nation- 
wide educational program, which has 
received such spontaneous and en- 
thusiastic support by state associa- 
tions and the membership generally, 
is one clear and strong example of 
the urge on the part of local agents 
to make themselves more qualified, 
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more competent and more efficient, 

Speakers and writers in the busi- 
ness have been urging for the past 
six months, probably to a greater ex- 
tent than in any similar period be- 
fore, that the business analyze it- 
self and re-examine itself to the end 
that more efficient methods be pro- 
duced. Veteran observers lately have 
been encouraged by the trend away 
from merely attacking the various 
competitions to the business, and 
have viewed the pronounced tend- 
ency toward analysis and self-im- 
provement with much favor. 

The emphasis upon efficiency also 
is felt to have patriotic implications 
insofar as it is tied up with the in- 
creasing emphasis on national ef- 
ficiency in connection with the de- 
fense program and with the necessity 
for all business to achieve maximum 
efficiency as its contribution to na- 
tional welfare. The accomplishment 
of that goal by the business of insur- 
ance would definitely be a solid con- 
tribution to the national program. 

“Full Efficiency for ’41” in a sensé 
provides a logical answer to the 
question raised by the theme of last 
year’s convention in Boston—‘ Mid- 
dleman, What Now?” That figura- 
tive question-mark set up at the time 
proved to be most successful in 
bringing to a head an examination 
of the status of the local agent of 
insurance in the scheme of American 
industrial enterprise. The question 
provided a springboard during the 
past year for deep study and full 
discussion of the subject by Associa- 
tion leaders and others in all sec- 
tions of the country. Out of the 
welter of conferences, forums, 
speeches and papers on the subject, 
one paramount thought stood out: 
Aside from every other considera- 
tion, the future of the local agent, 
and of the American Agency Sys- 
tem, depends and will depend in- 
creasingly upon his qualifications as 
an agent, his ability as a business- 
man, and the character of the service 
which he renders to the public. 

General Counsel Walter H. Ben- 
nett, who will deliver the keynote 
address at the opening main con- 
vention session on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 18, will develop “Full Ef- 
ficiency for 41” as the title and 
theme of his discussion. 
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HE Pennsylvania Turnpike, 
[exentine from Harrisburg, the 

State Capital, through the Ap- 
palachian Mountains to the great 
Pittsburgh industrial center, a dis- 
tance of one hundred and sixty 
miles, by-passing all towns and 
without grade crossings, is nearing 
completion. 

The roadway consists of four 12- 
jot concrete lanes, two for each 
east and west bound traffic, which is 
separated by a 10-foot parkway, and 
a 10-foot shoulder is provided on 
each side of the roadway. In the 
sven tunnels, total length 6.71 
miles, the roadway reduces to two 
\2-foot lanes, one each for opposed 
lines of traffic. 

The first contract was awarded by 
the Commission on October 26th, 
1938 and the contractor began oper- 
ations on the following day, the 
starting date set by the Public 
Works Administration grant agree- 
ment. The Public Works Adminis- 
tration also fixed June 29th, 1940, 
as the date for substantial comple- 
tion of the project. At the close of 
this short period of twenty months, 
approximately 26,000,000 = cubic 
yards of earth and rock excavation 


HIGHWAY 


from open cuts and tunnels, and, 
placement of this material in the fills, 
4,300,000 square yards of reinforced 
concrete paving and, 160 grade- 
separation, 14 tunnel ventilation and 
140 stream, steel and concrete struc- 
tures, practically will have been com- 
pleted. 

In order to realize this great ac- 
complishment in so brief a time, the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike Commission 
engaged ninety general contractors 
who employed an average monthly 
force of approximately 10,000 work- 
men and the most modern equipment 
known to highway and tunnel con- 
struction. As of May 31, 1940 more 
than 15,000,000 man-hours had been 
worked by the construction forces. 


The Commission's Safety Policy 


Safety has been a matter of great 
concern to the members of the Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike Commission and, 
throughout the period of construc- 
tion, they have insisted upon full 
cooperation from everyone con- 
cerned in the endeavor to safeguard 
all persons employed on the Turn- 
pike. In this connection, the Com- 
mission caused to be written into 


by T. W. OSGOOD 


CHIEF SAFETY ENGINEER, 
PENNSYLVANIA TURNPIKE 
COMMISSION 


the Contract specifications, compre- 
hensive safety and health provisions, 
including by reference, all pertinent 
Regulations of the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Labor and Industry and 
the “Manual of Accident Prevention 
in Construction” prepared and pub- 
lished by the Associated General 
Contractors of America, Inc. 

The organization established and 
maintained by the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike Commission to make 
operative its safety policy is as fol- 
lows : 

The Safety Division consists of a 
Chief Safety Engineer, four Assist- 
ant Engineers and a Secretary. The 
Safety Engineer acts largely in an 
advisory capacity, studying the 
safety problems of the job and advis- 
ing the executives and supervisors 
of the hazards and of the corrective 
measures. 

This activity involves, in the main, 
inspection of physical conditions and 
practices of supervisors and work- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Highway of the Future—Cont'd 
men on the job; tests and approvals 
of safety devices; investigation of 
accidents ; tests for Carbon Monox- 
ide gas and dust concentrations in 
tunnel air and furnishing reports to 
the Engineers; development of the 
safety spirit within the organization ; 
providing safety literature and bulle- 
tins; safety talks; promulgating 
safety rules; and compilation of ac- 
cident statistics. 

The Commission assigned an ac- 
tive part in the Safety Program to 
the Construction Engineers, Resi- 
dent Engineers and Inspectors and 
they are vested with authority to 
enforce safety measures on the 
Turnpike work. 


Contractor's Obligation 


The obligation directly to correct 
hazardous conditions and _ unsafe 
practices and, otherwise to prevent 
injuries to the workmen, is placed 
upon the Contractor by provisions 
of the contract specifications. 

The Department of Labor and In- 
dustry, of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, through its Safety 
Engineers and Inspectors, make in- 
spections of the Turnpike work for 
the purpose of realizing the safety 
of life, limb and health of the Turn- 
pike forces. 


Compensation Insurance Com- 
panies’ engineers and inspectors also 
take an active part in the prevention 
of accidental injuries. 

The District Engineer of the 
United States Bureau of Mines has 
made periodic inspections of the 
tunnels and has given valuable ad- 
vice on the various safety problems. 

The Contractors, as a whole, have 
been diligent in protecting their em- 
ployees from injury. 


Safety Inspection Procedure 


The Safety Engineer and As- 
sistant Safety Engineers make in- 
spections and promptly advise the 
Resident Engineers in writing, on 
the “Safety Orders” form, of un- 
safe conditions and practices found 
to exist. 

The Resident Engineers sign and 
issue copies of these forms to the 
Contractor, Chief Construction En- 
gineer, Resident Engineer and 
Safety Engineer who furnishes 
copies to the Assistant to the Chair- 
man of the Commission, to the As- 
sistant Safety Engineers. 

The Resident Engineers also in- 
spect the workings as to the safety 
thereof, issue Safety Orders as above 
set forth and follow up so as to 
realize the correction of unsafe con- 
ditions. 





Officials and contractors at holing-through ceremonies of Allegheny Tunnel. 
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The Safety Engineer and Ags. 
sistants also check the hazards noted 
in the orders and advise the Regj. 
dent Engineers of any failure to 
comply with said orders. 


Safety and Health Provisions 


The methods, which have beep 
put into practice, to protect the life 
limb and health of the Turnpike 
workers, are, in the main, as follows: 

The elimination of hazards has 
been well served by generally new 
and good mechanical and electrical 
machinery and other plant equip- 
ment ; these have been kept in a good 
state of repair and hazardous points 
are guarded so far as practical. 


Explosives 


It is estimated that about six mil- 
lion pounds of explosives will be 
consumed on the project and, being 
a potential catastrophe hazard, every 
possible safeguard is thrown around 
the storage, transportation and use 
of explosives, the principal features 
being : 

Fire-proof, bullet-proof, _ theit- 
proof, and well ventilated Class “A” 
magazines are provided for the 
separate storage of dynamite and 
blasting caps. These magazines are 
located on the surface at least 100 
feet apart and at safe distances from 
construction operations, buildings, 
highways and railroads. 

The sign, ‘““Magazine—Explosives 
—-Dangerous” is posted conspicu- 
ously near magazines which are kept 
locked whenever unattended by au- 
thorized persons. 

Explosives are transported to the 
Contractors magazines in enclosed 
automobile trucks equipped with 
warning signs and red flags dis- 
played at the front and rear. The 
safe operation of trucks is governed 
by appropriate rules. 

Dynamite and primers in suitable 
boxes are transported from maga- 
zines to tunnel headings in separate 
powder cars, or trucks. 

Smoking and open flames are pro- 
hibited at any place where explosives 
are stored, handled or used. 

All workmen and other persons, 
while in a tunnel, are required to 
wear protective hard hats. 

On tunnel driving operations, wet 
drilling is employed, muck piles are 
drenched with water, headings are 
barred down after each blast and 
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L. H. MUELLER, Chairman 


These Figures Are Facts 


“1939 was another successful year in the history of this progressive nation- 
wide organization.”—L. H. Mueller, Chairman. 


ASSETS (December 31, P| eae at ee ee ee 
(Includes $1,297,154 Cash; $2,078,263.47 U. S. Government, 
State and Municipal Bonds) 


RESERVES FORLOSSES. . . . - «© «© «© 
RESERVE for Security Fluctuations and Contingencies. . 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS: 


(Net premiums written, 1939—$4,545,997.65—increase of $507,976.64. Underwriting profit—$494,- 
600.92. Statement is on California statutory reserve basis and loss reserve exceeds estimated amount 
required for outstanding losses by MORE THAN $778,000.) 
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timber or steel support is placed 
wherever necessitated by unstable 
rock or ground. 

Tunnel illumination is provided 
by electric circuits, with 100-watt 
lights spaced 25 feet. During prepa- 
rations for blasting, these circuits 
are moved back 75 feet from the 
tunnel face. 

Ventilation in the tunnels is pro- 
vided by Power fans of 10,000 to 
20,000 c.f.m. capacity and 30-inch 
pipe-lines. After blasts have been 
fired, the powder smoke is exhausted 
from the headings for about 15 to 
30 minutes. 

Telephones are maintained in 
tunnel headings and at points mid- 
way between the headings and por- 
tals; these telephones are connected 
to the telephones in the tunnel field 
offices and to the Bell Telephone 
Company’s lines. 

Change houses, located near the 
tunnel portals, are equipped with 
shower baths, wash-bowls, lockers 
and toilets, and are kept in a sani- 
tary condition. 

Stairways and ladders are of sub- 
stantial construction and are kept in 
good repair. 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1940 


The use of goggles, respirators, 
life belts, hard-toe shoes and other 
similar protective devices, have con- 
tributed to the safety of the work- 
men. 





Beginning of tunnel operation. 


Drinking water, from sources 
approved by the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Health, and sanitary 
means of transportation and dispens- 
ing are provided for workers. 

Safety literature published by the 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor 
and Industry, American Institute of 
Makers of Explosives, Associated 
General Contractors of America, 
compensation insurance companies, 
and other recognized authorities, has 
been distributed among the engi- 
neering forces. 

Medical and surgical services, well 
equipped first-aid stations and hospi- 
tals and ambulances have been made 
readily available for the care of in- 
jured workmen. 

Final accident records, now being 
compiled, indicate that the coopera- 
tive safety work carried on by the 
Commission’s and the Contractors’ 
executives, engineers, supervisors 
and workmen, and other agencies, 
during the construction of the Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike, has resulted in 
an accident rate which compares 
favorably with the rate on work of 
similar character in the United 
States. 
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AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY SUITS 
POLICY YEARS 1937, 1938 AND 1939 AT END OF 1939 
Stock Casualty Companies 











No. of No. of No. of No. of 
tEarned Suits Suits Earned Suits Suits per Mesped Suits pty r 7Earned Suits i 
_ Auto Pending $100, duo. . Auto Pending $100, 10,000 : Pending $10 0.000 Auto Pending on Sats ber 
Liab. Prem. on lysis of Earned is. ' on 1938 of Karned Liab. Toei, on 1939 = of Earned Liab. Prems. 19%7-9-9 ot Earned St. Pau! 
| 1937 Policies Prems. Policies Prems. 1939 Policies Prems. 1¥37-8-9 Policies —_Prems. Selected 
} 
| Accident & Cas. ... $106 7 6.6 $392 69 17.6 $35: 51 14.5 $850 127 14.9 Brander 
i Aetna Cas. & Sur... 8,360 246 2.9 8,611 633 7.4 ois 535 10.3 22,174 1,414 6.4 —_ ba 
Aetna Life Ins. Co. 2,671 66 2.5 1,171 74 6.3 15 5.0 4,141 155 3.7 Subur 
Allstate Ins. Co.... 1,669 36 2.2 1,906 116 6.1 1,209 103 8.5 4, 255 5.3 § Ine 
Amer. Auto. Ins. .. 9,923 343 3.5 10,576 6.5 5,304 427 8.1 25,803 1,454 5.6 Fenness 
Amer. Casualty Co. — 1,290 82 6.4 1,880 249 8 ©= 13.20 1,125 1320 «11.7 4,295 463 108 ee 
Amer. Employers’ . 1,824 84 4.6 1,820 161 8.8 1,341 171 12.8 4,985 416 8.3 Trinity 
Amer. Fid. & Cas.. 2,515 25 1.0 2,700 46 ;  Y 2,783 251 9.0 7,998 322 4.0 
Amer, Fid. Co. .... 174 2 | 191 4.2 109 3 2.8 474 13 2.7 Union I 
American General . 242 4 ig 274 12 4.4 165 6 3.6 681 22 3.2 United 
Amer. Indemnity .. 785 25 3.2 885 63 re | 468 73 15.6 2,138 161 7.5 United 
Amer. Motorists ... 3,838 170 4.4 3,717 407 10.9 2,286 343 15.0 9,841 920 9.3 United 
Amer. Policyhdrs’. 642 69 10.7 663 122 18.4 659 216 32.8 964 407 20.7 
American States ... 1,016 22 2.2 1,011 19 1.9 551 9 1.6 2,578 50 1.9 Utilities 
American Surety .. 990 29 2.9 987 95 9.6 523 47 9.0 2,500 171 6.8 Western 
Anchor Casualty .. 537 9 1.7 552 21 3.8 299 35 11.7 1,388 65 4.7 phe Nard 
Associated Indem.. 720 15 2.1 534 35 6.6 274 29 10.6 1,528 7 5.2 zurich C 
Atlantic Ins. Co. .. 335 19 5.7 299 13.4 167 20 12.0 801 79 9.9 
Bankers Indemnity 1,269 71 5.6 1,379 200 14.5 767 120 15.6 3,415 391 11.4 Totals 
Buckeye Union Cas. 954 26 2.7 2 53 5.4 477 16 3.4 2/413 95 3.9 
Car & General ..... 1,275 97 7.6 1,687 239 14.2 1,363 338 24.8 4,325 674 15.6 
Central Sur. & Ins. 1,716 53 3.1 1,977 98 5.0 454 110 7.6 5,147 261 5.1 
Century Indemnity 2,445 190 7.8 2;398 384 16.0 ij 341 21.3 441 915 14.2 
Citizens Cas. Co. .. 207 13 6.3 399 69 17.3 262 52 19.8 134 15.4 Allied } 
Columbia Cas. Co. . 409 15 3.7 563 74 13.1 77 16.0 1,452 166 11.4 -—.* I 
Commercial Cas. .. 1,934 119 6.2 2,321 432 18.6 1,441 < 23.1 5,696 884 15.5 Auto-O1 
Commercial Stand.. 1,098 94 8.6 1,534 179 11.7 894 78 8.7 3,526 351 10.0 Beacon 
Connecticut Indem. +04 6 1.5 437 9 2.1 275 8 2.9 1,116 23 2.1 
Continental Cas. .. 4,159 162 3.9 4,288 12.9 2,773 375 13.5 11,220 1,090 9.7 Butcher 
Eagle Indem. Co. .. 1,139 48 4.2 1,224 178 14.5 27 104 14.3 J 10.7 wel 
Economy Auto .... 193 6 3.1 222 30 13.5 140 13 9.3 555 49 8.8 Empire 
Employers Cas. Co. 729 30 4.1 779 51 6.5 440 27 6.1 1,948 108 5.5 Emplyr 
Emplyrs Liab. As. 7,155 278 3.9 6,789 505 7.4 5,046 680 13.5 18,990 1,463 7.7 
Fidelity & Cas. Co 6,047 345 5.7 5,606 643 11.5 3,098 365 11.8 14,751 1,353 9.2 Emplyr 
Fireman’s Fund .. 1,745 136 7.8 1,563 246 15.7 831 116 14.0 1139 498 12.0 — 
Gen. Ace. F. & L. 9,645 491 5.1 9,149 1,138 12.4 4,271 778 18.2 23,065 2,407 10.4 Factory 
Gen. Cas. of Amer. 1,459 27 1.9 1,714 90 5.3 4.2 ,078 155 3.8 Farm | 
Gen. Cas. of Wisc. 552 12 3.3 686 38 5.5 415 20 4.8 1,653 70 4.2 Auto, 
Glens Falls Ind. ... 2,137 96 4.5 1,925 166 8.6 1,059 126 11.9 5,121 388 7.6 
Globe Indemnity .. 5,471 266 4.9 5,408 606 11.2 2'946 12.4 3,825 1,237 8.9 Farm ] 
Great Amer. Ind. .. 3,153 133 4.2 3,063 318 10.4 1,878 15.1 8,094 735 9.1 ote 
Great Lakes Cas. .. 359 10 2.8 347 39 11.2 64 19 11.6 870 7.8 Farmer 
Hartford Accident. 10,205 654 6.4 9,887 1,272 12.9 5,652 14.2 25,744 2,731 10.6 Farmer 
_ Casualty. 249 2 0.8 10 3.6 ‘01 18 9.0 28 4.1 Franke 
Home Indemnity .. 1,649 76 4.6 1,799 196 10.9 1,249 161 12.9 4,697 433 9.2 
Hoosier Casualty . 377 8 2.1 345 5.8 216 7 12.5 938 55 5.9 Grange 
‘ Illinois Casualty .. 184 9 4.9 177 14 7.9 112 5 4.5 473 28 5.9 Hardw: 
Illinois Nat’l Cas 263 7 2:7 296 13 4.4 185 He 744 25 3.4 Harleys 
Ind. Ins. of N. _ 3,568 180 5.0 3,409 464 13.6 1,853 283 15.3 8,830 927 10.5 ome | 
Keystone Auto Club 1,343 88 6.6 1,317 204 15.5 639 71 11.1 3,299 363 11.0 Ill, Agi 
Lon. Guar. & Acc, 2,022 4.0 1,740 185 10.6 921 124 13.5 4,683 8.3 Interbo 
Lon. & Lane. Ind. 1,531 101 6.6 1,287 207 16.1 729 127 17.4 3,547 435 12.3 Iowa ) 
Mfrs. Casualty .. 1,954 126 6.4 1,903 227 11.9 952 74 7.8 4,809 427 8.9 Jamest 
Maryland Casuaity 6,485 359 5.5 5,976 733 12.3 3,149 523 16.6 15,610 1,615 10.3 Keysto 
Mass. Bonding .. 4,226 272 6.4 4,081 615 15.1 2,985 739 24.8 11,292 1,6 14.4 Libert} 
Mercer Casualty .. 359 9 2.5 309 24 7.8 158 9 5.7 826 42 5.1 Lumbe 
Merchants Indem.. 746 59 7.9 722 100 13.9 348 31 8.9 1,816 190 10.5 Lumbe 
Metropolitan Cas. . 2,472 150 6.1 2,778 412 14.8 1,753 392 22.4 7,003 O54 13.6 Manha' 
Motor Vehicle Cas.. 467 25 5.4 382 45 11.8 201 11 5.5 ij 81 7.7 Mercha 
Nat. Auto. Ins. Co. 54 see eee 207 17 8.2 210 18 8.6 471 35 74 Michig: 
; National Casualty. 313 13 4.2 349 37 10.6 190 18 9.5 852 8.0 
¢ New Amsterdam .. 3,471 236 6.8 3,122 498 16.0 1,785 361 20.2 8,378 1,095 13.1 Milwau 
H New York Casualty 709 49 6.9 676 79 11.7 348 46 13.2 733 1 10.0 Nat'l ¢ 
. Northwest Casualty 860 21 2.4 31 3.4 548 3.6 2,314 72 3.1 Nation. 
5 Northwest’n Nat’l. 578 22 3.8 543 23 4.2 280 10 3.6 1,401 55 3.9 tl 
: Occidental Indem.. 577 19 3.3 485 59 12.2 283 19 6.7 1,345 97 7.2 
Ocean Acc. & Guar. 2,398 127 5.3 1,967 227 11.5 891 116 13.0 5,256 470 8.9 Securit 
Ohio Gaousity 2,663 30 p Be | 2,675 89 3.3 1,458 52 3.6 6,796 171 2.5 Service 
Ohio Farmers ind. 501 26 5.2 536 40 7.5 271 10 3.7 308 76 5.8 Shelb 
Pacific Auto. Ins.. 509 14 2.8 468 25 5.3 220 4.1 1,197 48 4.0 & G 
Pacific Employers . 554 10 1.8 577 47 8.1 303 36 11.9 1,434 93 6.5 oragy 
' Pacific Indemnity.. 1,628 45 2.8 1,903 190 10.0 927 86 9.3 4,458 321 7.2 : 
a Peerless Casualty... 121 3 2.5 41 5.7 10 2 1.8 372 13 3.5 State 
5 Pennsylvania Cas.. 555 40 7.2 1,107 122 11.0 1,014 158 15.6 2,676 320 12.0 Auto 
i Pennsylvania Mfrs’. 864 50 5.8 864 72 8.3 457 39 8.5 2,185 161 “ Travel 
r Phoenix Indemnity 1,114 43 3.9 1,020 100 9.8 600 103 17.2 2,734 246 9.0 W, 8. | 
il Preferred Accident. 2,494 221 8.9 2,277 425 18.7 1,688 345 20.4 6,459 991 15.3 Utica | 
fd Preferred Auto. ... 354 18 5.1 1 24 7.5 153 5.2 828 50 6.0 Virgin! 
‘4 Protective Indem... 224 19 8.5 213 30 14.1 148 49 29.2 AO aX 14,2 
Royal Indemnity.. 4,504 202 4.5 3,975 499 12.6 2,317 418 18.0 10,796 1,119 10.4 To 
7 Last 


t+ Last (000) omitted. 
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St. Paul Mercury. 
Selected Risks Ind. 
Standard Accident. 
Standard Sur. & Cas. 
Suburban Auto 


Sun Indemnity 

Tennessee Auto. .. 
Travelers Indem... 
Travelers Insur. .. 
Trinity Universal.. 


Union Ins. of Ind.. 
United Pacific 

United States Cas. 
U. 8. Fid. & Guar. 
United States Guar. 


Utilities Insurance. 
Western Cas. & Sur. 
Wolverine Ins. .... 
Yorkshire Indem... 
Zurich Gen. Ac & Lia. 


Totals (100 Co’s.) 


Allied Mut. Cas. ... 
Amer. Farmers Mut. 
Amer. Mut. Liab. .. 
Auto-Owners Ins... 
Beacon Mutual Ind. 


Butchers’ Mut. Cas. 
Celina Mut. Cas. .. 
Electric Mut. Liab. 
Empire Mut. Ins... 
Emplyrs Mut. Cas. 


Emplyrs Mut. Liab. 
Equity Mut. Ins. .. 
Exchange Mut. Ind. 
Factory Mut. Liab. 
Farm Bureau Mut. 

Auto, Ohio ..... ° 


Farm Bureau Mut. 
Ss aeeere 
Farmers Mut. Auto. 
Farmers Mut. Liab. 
Farmers Union Mut. 
Frankenmuth Mut. 


Grange Mut. Cas... 
Hardware Mut. Cas. 
Harleysville Mut. 
Home Mut. Cas 

Ill, Agricul. Mut. 


Interboro Mut. Ind. 
Iowa Mut. Liab. .. 
Jamestown Mut. Ins. 
Keystone Mut. Cas. 
Liberty Mut. Ins.. 


Lumber Mut. Cas.. 
Lumbermens Mut.. 


Manhattan Mut. Auto 


Merchants Mut. Cas. 
Michigan Mut. Lia. 


Milwaukee Auto. 

Nat'l Grange Mut.. 
National Mut. Cas. 
Pa, Thresh. & Far. 
Seaboard Mut. Cas. 


Security Mut. Cas. 
Service Mut. Liab.. 
oe Mut. P. G. 


State Auto Mut. 
State oer Mut. 
Auto 


8. Mut. Ins. Co. 
Uiten Mut. 


Totals (50 Co's.) 


+ Last (000) omitted. 
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AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY SUITS—Continued 
Stock Casualty Companies—Continued 


No. of No. 
Suits uits tEarned Suits Suits per tEarned 
Pending Soe. 0-000" Auto Pending $100,000 Auto 








on 1937 of Earned in. aaa on 1938 = of _Karned Lia Se 
Policies Prems. Policies Prems. 
73 4.1 2,012 206 10.2 1,113 
15 4:0 4 35 8.5 
156 4.0 2,836 253 8.9 2,295 

66 5.0 939 119 12:7 606 

3 1.9 172 8 7 102 
46 3.7 1,089 130 11.9 584 

5 2:5 220 16 7.3 107 
18 5.7 985 102 10.4 758 

990 5.6 15,506 2,002 12:9 8,994 
67 5.6 1,335 116 8.7 

14 5.2 291 20 6.9 178 
20 3.1 723 34 4.7 492 
73 5.0 1,384 187 13:5 716 

240 3.4 6.582 432 6.6 3,638 
87 4.5 1,860 137 7.4 

4 0.9 395 23 5.8 241 
90 5.9 1,415 141 20:0 644 
34 6.0 555 32 5.8 338 

9 3.5 276 39 14:1 136 

292 6.3 4,128 655 15.9 2,095 

9,692 4.8 $198,740 21,262 10.7 $117,089 
Mutual Casualty Companies 

6 2.8 $253 11 4.3 $176 

1 1.6 73 2 2:7 67 

169 5.4 3,248 356 11.0 2,078 

29 1.9 1218 51 4.2 546 

14 17.9 90 17 18.9 

2 8.0 56 24 42.9 «a 
28 8.1 7 30 7:8 215 

5 5.2 69 4 5.8 44 

1 1.8 77 5 6.5 45 
21 2:2 922 37 4:0 485 
26 2.4 1,224 103 8.4 7 

4 2:4 204 2° 10.8 127 
23 6.1 337 72 21.4 184 

104 4:3 2,364 294 12.4 1,569 
58 2.8 2,727 148 5.4 1,359 
10 16.1 74 10 13.5 108 
25 3.7 750 45 6.0 530 

2 3.2 80 8 10.0 49 

2 3.8 67 4 6.0 50 

4 4.5 95 8 8.4 52 

3 5.0 7 2 2.6 74 
67 1.4 5,039 235 4.7 2,971 
9 6.7 1,234 137 11.1 ( 

3 4.2 99 7.1 7 
35 8.6 443 42 9.5 373 
58 6.9 774 170 22.0 401 
20 4.2 525 5 11.2 27 
98 5.0 637 69 10.8 352 
11 8.1 211 48 22:7 161 

489 5.7 9,005 1,140 12:7 7,278 
13 9.1 146 36 24.7 85 
531 4.4 12,453 1,215 9.8 8,224 
12 8.8 178 16 9.0 122 
74 3.6 2.148 288 13.4 1,596 

17 1:7 1,076 69 6.4 511 
26 4.7 595 6.4 301 
26 2:7 1,092 129 11.0 740 
4 Be 243 15 6.2 102 
46 7.8 633 72 11.4 315 
12 23.1 89 29 32:6 55 

6 1.2 430 24 5.6 254 
22 13.3 210 59 28.1 191 
26 4.8 537 27 5.0 273 

4 6.3 70 12:9 47 
81 3.9 125 99 4:7 1,128 
80 +2 6,392 217 3.4 4,427 
9 3:5 260 10 3.8 87 
19 14.5 205 35 17.1 244 

136 6.1 2,418 311 12:9 1,699 

3 2.4 156 8 5.1 119 

463 4.1 «$63,815 5.857 9.2 $41,718 


1940 


No. of 
Suits 
Pending 
on 1939 
Policies 


5,732 


He. of 


Suits per {Karned Suits Suits 


per 
$100,000 Auto Pending on $100,000 
ot Earned Liab. Prems. 19%7-5-9 of Karned 


Prems. 1937-8-9 Policies Prems. 
11.2 4,908 404 8.2 
6.1 1,001 63 6.3 
16.1 8, 925 768 8.6 
BS iy 2,852 256 9.0 
2.0 432 13 3.0 
23.5 2,906 313 10.8 
17.8 529 40 7.6 
9.5 2,057 192 3 
17.4 42,043 4,558 10.8 
7.3 3,226 234 7.3 
5.1 739 43 5.8 
4.7 1,865 77 4.1 
16.5 3,557 378 10.6 
8.5 17,189 982 5.7 
9.8 4,681 312 6.7 
20.3 1,097 76 6.9 
10.9 3,592 301 8.4 
3.8 1,459 7 5.4 
4.4 6 5 8.1 
19.9 10,864 1,363 12.5 
13.7 $518,996 47.048 9.1 
10.8 $641 36 5.6 
9.0 203 9 4.4 
18.0 8,457 900 10.6 
3.5 2,905 92 3.2 
3.3 222 37 16.7 
53.6 140 63 42.0 
8.4 946 76 8.0 
4.5 210 11 5.2 
13.3 179 12 6.7 
6.8 2,375 91 3.8 
9.2 2,990 192 6.4 
4.7 499 32 6.4 
25.5 895 142 15.9 
17.9 6,348 679 10.7 
4.1 6,175 262 4.2 
13.0 244 34 13.9 
8.9 1,955 117 6.0 
8.2 191 14 7.3 
4.0 170 & 4.7 
5.8 235 15 6.4 
5.4 211 9 4.3 
7.6 12,873 529 4.1 
7.0 3,108 264 8.5 
19.4 238 23 9.7 
10.5 1,223 116 9.5 
34.2 2,012 365 18.1 
9.0 ,283 104 8.1 
12.5 1,552 141 9.1 
8.7 507 6 14.4 
20.1 24,829 3,091 12.4 
5.9 374 54 14,4 
15.3 866 3,002 9.1 
14.3 497 54 10.9 
15.4 5,815 608 10.5 
4.1 2,5 107 1 
9.3 1,446 92 6.4 
11.9 2,802 234 8.4 
3.9 407 19 4.7 
10.2 1,539 150 9.7 
38.2 196 62 31.6 
4.7 1,186 42 3.5 
36.6 566 151 26.7 
4.4 1,349 5 4.8 
8.5 180 17 9.4 
3.5 5,338 220 4.1 
7.1 16,710 613 3.7 
5.7 603 24 4.0 
19.3 SRO 101 17.4 
25.6 6,358 882 13.9 
5.$ 399 18 4.5 
13.7 $165,621 14,052 8.5 

5! 















Automobile 
Accident 
Burglary 
Plate Glass 
Liability 
| 





INSURANCE ADVERTISING CONFERENCE 


tPF HE primary purpose of the an- 

nual meeting of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference, to be held 
shortly at Atlantic City, is prepared- 
ness,” says Ray C. Dreher, Adver- 
tising and Sales Promotion Man- 
ager of the Boston Insurance Com- 
pany and President of the I. A. C. 
“I believe our Program Committee 
has done an excellent job in lining 
up speakers and subjects for discus- 
sion which, through their advertis- 
ing men, will prepare the stock fire 
and casualty companies to help their 
agents and brokers. The kind of 
help which concerns us, and will 
concern us at this meeting, is in 
answer to the question. ‘How can 
advertising bring about a better un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the 
insurance needs of the American 
home owner and the American busi- 
ness man?’ ” 

Unlike some of the I. A. C. con- 
ference programs in years past, the 
majority of the speakers will be from 
the ranks of insurance company ad- 
vertising men. There will be few 
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80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


Se 
54 Years of Service 


The Preferred Accident has throughout its 54-year 
career built up and maintained a progressive staff of 
agents in all parts of the country with whom its rela- 
tionship has been friendly and mutually profitable. 


The cornerstone of the Preferred’s success has been 
gradual, steady growth, the emphasis being on careful 
underwriting in both field and home office, and a policy 
of claim settlements that builds good will among policy- 


holders. 


That agents appreciate this program in its broad as- 
pects is indicated by their long time representation of 


the Preferred. 


THE PREFERRED ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 


“set” speeches and a great deal of 
“open forum” and question and an- 
swer group discussions, in which, 
according to present indication, all 
the company advertising men pres- 
ent will participate. 

Business meetings will precede the 
group discussion periods on Mon- 
day and Tuesday morning, Septem- 
ber 9th and 10th. The annual elec- 
tion of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference will be held Tuesday. 

The agent and his problems re- 
ceive adequate recognition with a 
Fieldman’s Forum, conducted by 
Jarvis Woolverton Mason, Adver- 
tising Manager of the National Fire 
Group. One of the luncheon speak- 
ers will be L. P. McCord, Chair- 
man of the Educational Committee 
of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents. At the Fieldman’s 
Forum, agents, State agents, and 
Special Agents will give their frank 
criticism of what the insurance 
company advertising men have done 
and are doing for the insurance pro- 
ducer. 


Edwin B. Ackerman, President 












Without any prize contest or 
awards, various successful ventures 
in direct mail and space advertising 
will be presented and discussed. 
Other features of the convention will 
include group sessions on Space 
Advertising with John Ashmead, 
Advertising Manager of the Phoenix 
Insurance Co. as Chairman; Direct 
Advertising with Earl E. Vogt, Ad- 
vertising Manager of the Millers 
National Insurance Company as 
Chairman; Merchandising — with 
Richard C. Budlong, Advertising 
Manager of the Globe Indemnity as 
chairman and Public Relations with 
Ralph W. Bugli, Advertising Man- 
ager of the London Assurance as 
chairman. 

Printers, artists, and those con- 
nected with various general, business 
and insurance periodicals will also 
participate in the general discussion 
of the technicalities of advertising 
in its various forms. Hartford 
Powel, Jr., well-known author on 
advertising and selling and success- 
ful advertising executive, will speak. 
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BANKERS? 


HEN, on March Ist, 1940, 
Wi Surety Association of 


America announced a radical 
improvement in the arrangement of 
certain coverage under both Bank- 
ers’ Blanket Bond Form No. 8 Re- 
vised and Form No. 2, simultane- 
ously with sweeping rate reductions 
under certain circumstances as bul- 
letined by the Towner Rating Bur- 
eau, Inc., the stage was set for a 
heated debate. 

Immediately the question was 
posed, “If a bank now carrying 
Form No. 2, receives the benefit of 
Retroactive Reinstatement of the 
bond after loss, a feature not here- 
tofore available under that form, 
and carries misplacement as well, is 
there any need for No. 8 Revised? 
Or to put it another way, should a 
holder of No. 8 Revised now shift 
to Form No. 2?” 


Two Important Changes 


The question springs from two of 
a number of important changes, 
made on March Ist. These were: 
1. The offering to a Form No. 2 
holder of the retroactive reinstate- 
ment clause, free up to $100,000 of 
such coverage carried, plus the priv- 
ilege of including the feature in 
coverage in excess of $100,000 at 
20% of the basic bond rate, and, 
2. The reduction in rate of Form 
No. 2 and the misplacement feature 
of Form No. 2, thus maintaining a 
differential in the cost between No. 
8 Revised and No. 2 with misplace- 
ment despite much lower costs for 
Form No. 8 Revised. 

These changes left for the buyer 
to decide whether the additional cost 
of No. 8 Revised was justified by 
anything in the bond when compared 
with the insurance found in No. 2 
with misplacement. It seems to me 
that those who have already gone 
on record in favor of the broadened 
Form No. 2 with the consequent 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1940 


BLANKET BONDS 


scrapping of No. 8 Revised, have 
failed to recognize a fundamental 
trend in all insurance of this kind. 
That trend is the basis of our an- 
swer to the question. 


Search for Broader Coverage 


The history of the Bankers’ Blan- 
ket Bond is a history of constant 
improvement in the form. Some- 
times the motivating influence has 
come from the bankers and fre- 
quently it has originated with the 
issuers of these forms. In recent 
years, a close cooperation between 
the various associations for the ben- 
efit of the financial groups, notably 
the Insurance Committee of the 
American Bankers’ Association, the 
Surety Association, and agents and 
brokers alert to the needs of their 
clients, has brought progress into 
this field of insurance which has 
indeed redounded to the benefit of 
these classes of Insureds. The 
changes of March Ist, 1940 are sub- 
stantial witness of this progress. 

Improvement has gone hand in 
hand with adjustments in rate which 
in turn have given the banker the 
lowest scale of premium costs for 
this class of insurance since Surety 
Association companies began put- 
ting it on their books. 


Trend Significant 


This trend, of which we speak, 
has been one of searching for an 
ultimate contract of insurance which 
would give the banker the best pos- 
sible protection against the multi- 
farious hazards to which his bank- 
ing business exposed the money and 
securities in his possession. The 
trend, in other words, has been to- 
wards the goal already achieved in 
certain other lines, i.e.; All Risk 
cover. This is not to say that all 
risk insurance is possible of attain- 


by WM. J. SCHIFF, 


Assistant Secretary, 
Indemnity Insurance Company of 
North America 


ment in our field; in fact there are 
certain obstacles which at this time 
are insuperable. 

However, it seems self-evident 
that the closer we come to this objec- 
tive the more effectively shall we 
have served the banker. Thus, this 
trend toward constant improvement, 
approaching ultimately the contract 
which might well be called a limited 
All Risk Bond is the keynote of the 
answer to our question. 


Differences Between 8 Revised 
and No. 2 


There are many differences be- 
tween the coverage as expressed in 
the language of Form 8 Revised 
with misplacement and Form No. 2 
with the misplacement rider. For 
the sake of brevity, we will limit 
our discussion to these forms, 
ridered in this manner, and by so 
doing, undoubtedly the analysis can 
be carried over to other combina- 
tions of coverage. 

In an analysis of these differences, 
of which there are so many, it must 
be remembered at all times, that 
even though we may consider many 
of the differences as frills which 
amount to very little in actual cover- 
age, every single difference (which 
is not merely a distinction without 
a difference) brings the No. 8 Re- 
vised closer to an all risk contract. 
More often than not, any all risk in- 
surance contract is replete with 
frills. Basic coverage for certain 
fundamental hazards might have 
easily been provided in specific lan- 
guage and all the risk term merely 


(Continued on next page) 
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Bankers’ Blanket Bonds—Continued 
suggests the inclusive language 
which embraces the extra details. 

Using that approach to our com- 
parison, how are we going to jus- 
tify the cutting out of all those dif- 
ferences if therein are found not 
only extras but solid coverage. The 
combination of essential insurance 
plus the tendency toward limited all 
risk insurance as embraced in the 
frills should, unless the difference in 
cost far exceeds the additional cover, 
answer our question. Let us see if 
it does. 


Analysis of Form No. 8 


The analysis of Form No. 8 Re- 
vised which follows, shall in all in- 
stances indicate that the coverage 
discussed is not to be found in Form 
No. 2. 

1. Form No. 8 Revised in the 
general indemnity agreement agrees 
to indemnify from and against any 
losses, whereas Form No. 2 agrees 
to indemnify against the direct loss 
of any Property as defined. 

The structure of the whole Insur- 
ing Clause “A” in Form No. 8 Re- 
vised would seem to need the “any 


loss” phraseology to harmonize 
with the points mentioned in 2 and 
3 noted below. 

2. Insuring Clause (A) of Form 
8 Revised is broader than Insuring 
Clause (A) of Form 2 because the 
latter clause is limited to the physi- 
cal taking of Property as defined. 

This language indicates the possi- 
bility of recovering for losses which 
are not limited to the specific Prop- 
erty defined in Form No. 2. 


Criminal Acts 


3. Insuring Clause (A) of Form 
No. 8 Revised covers against any 
loss through any dishonest, fraudu- 
lent or criminal act of any of the 
Employees, whereas, in Form No. 
2, Insuring Clause (A) covers only 
against loss through any dishonest 
act of any of the Employees. 

Significant here is the inclusion 
of coverage against loss through 
criminal acts. It is now recognized 
that Form 8 Revised might indem- 
nify the insured for loss sustained 
through an employee assaulting and 
injuring a customer. Surety com- 
panies have ruled that similar lan- 
guage in bonds issued to stock 


brokers would cover in the case of 
an employee doing something which 
violates the Securities Exchange Act 
as acts of the employee are made 
criminal by the statutes above men- 
tioned. There is no universal agree- 
ment on this point, but it is evident 
a bank would find more coverage 
under the broad language of Form 8 
Revised. 


Misplacement 


4. Insuring Clause (B) of Form 
No. 8 Revised includes coverage 
against loss of Property through 
misplacement, mysterious unex- 
plainable disappearance, and any 
loss of subscription, conversion, re- 
demption or deposit privileges 
through the misplacement of in- 
terim certificates, warrants, rights 
or other securities, the production 
of which is necessary to the exercise 
of such privileges. 

Here is definitely an important 
difference. The misplacement of 
rights and the consequent failure to 
exercise the privileges might well 
cause the bank a loss, as in the case 
of Manufacturers National Bank vs. 
Surety Company (1927), 245 N. Y. 














fy a, Soe Company 


Chartered 1848 
LeRoy, Ohio 
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MEMBER THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
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55; 156 N. E. 94, and even though 
misplacement ¢overage is provided 
in No. 2, the loss falls outside the 
coverage. 


Negligence 


5. Insuring Clause (B) of Form 
8 Revised gives coverage against 
the hazards listed whether the loss 
be effected with or without negli- 
gence on the part of any of the Em- 
ployees. This language operates as 
a waiver of the defense of negli- 
gence in connection with losses un- 
der Insuring Clause (B) of Form 
No. 8. No similar language, and 
therefore no similar waiver, is in- 
cluded in Insuring Clause (B) of 
Form No. 2. 

6. Under Insuring Clause (B) 
of Form No. 8 Revised, the premises 
coverage includes any recognized 
place of safe deposit or any banking 
institutions or clearing houses wher- 
ever located, whereas in Form No. 
2 this coverage is limited to such 
premises within the United States 
of America. 

This may be of much practical 
significance to the bank with opera- 
tions outside the United States. 
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CEDAR RAPIDS 


Additional Small Points 


7. Insuring Clause (B) of Form 
No. 8 Revised covers Property 
while within the offices of any sig- 
nature companies for the purpose 
of signature or while lodged or de- 
posited in the ordinary course of 
business for issuance, validation, ex- 
change, conversion, redemption, en- 
dorsement, transfer or registration 
within the offices of the issuers 
thereof or of any agents of such 
issuers, or of any persons employed 
or authorized by the Insured to pro- 
cure or manage the issuance, valida- 
tion, exchange, conversion, redemp- 
tion, endorsement, transfer or regis- 
tration thereof. In Form No. 2, 
similar coverage is limited while 
Property is actually within the 
premises of any transfer or registra- 
tion agents within the United States 
of America for the purpose of ex- 
change, conversion, redemption, en- 
dorsement, registration or transfer 
in the usual course of business. 

In looking for the best coverage, 
small details, such as these differ- 
ences, cannot be overlooked. 

8. Insuring Clause (C) of Form 
8 Revised includes coverage against 
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IOWA 


loss of Property through misplace- 
ment, mysterious unexplainable dis- 
appearance, damage thereto or de- 
struction thereof, and any loss of 
subscription, conversion, redemp- 
tion or deposit privileges through 
the misplacement of interim certifi- 
cates, warrants, rights, or other se- 
curities, the production of which is 
necessary to the exercise of such 
privileges. 

The comments under item 4 are 
equally applicable here, but in addi- 
tion it is most significant that mis- 
placement or mysterious disappear- 
ance of any Property in transit is 
not coverable at all in Form No. 2. 
This is much more than a frill un- 
der No. 8 Revised. Damage to or 
destruction of Property in transit 
under the circumstances recited, 
might well result in a loss to the 
bank. Form No. 8 Revised thus 
gives important coverage which is 
not available under Form 2. 


In Transit 


9. Property in transit under In- 
suring Clause (C) of Form No. 8 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Bankers’ Blanket Bonds—Continued 


is covered anywhere within the 
United States of America or Do- 
minion of Canada or, if without the 
United States of America or Do- 
minion of Canada, coverage is given 
within the territorial limits of any 
country in which any office of the 
Insured covered under the bond is 
located. In Form No. 2, coverage 
is limited to Property in transit 
within the United States of Amer- 
ica or without the United States of 
America but within 20 miles of any 
of the Insured’s offices covered 
under the bond. 

Again, to the large bank this may 
be valuable even though of little 
value to the small bank. 

10. Forgery Insurance under In- 
suring Clause “D” forms a part of 
Form No. 8 Revised and may be 
added only by rider under Form 
No. 2. 

There are conditions found in 
Form No. 2 and not in Form No. 8 
Revised which will operate to limit 
the recovery under Insuring Clause 
D. Items 12, 13, 14 and 15 are 
examples. Item 11 is amended so 
that it does not have a limiting effect 
in respect to Clause D. 


11. Form No. 8 Revised does not 
include the so-called voluntary de- 
livery exclusion clause which ap- 
pears in Form No. 2 reading as fol- 
lows: 


“THIS BOND DOES NOT 
COVER: 


“(b) Any loss through larceny 
or theft, committed by any 
person to whom any Em- 
ployee shall have, other- 
wise than through dishon- 
esty, delivered Property or 
extended credit.” 


If there was one difference only 
between the forms and this was it, 
to some minds it would decide the 
issue. A producer would spend 
anxious moments had he recom- 
mended the switch to Form No. 2 
only to find the bank confronted 
with a loss under circumstances 
where the exclusion clause operated. 
There are many known instances 
where a bank employee has negli- 
gently perhaps, but not dishonestly, 
handed over Property to an impos- 
tor who by fraudulent means in- 
duces the delivery. Even a small 
bank might fall the victim of such 
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SERVICE 
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... To the “Hanover” it means friendly, 
considerate interest and cooperation with 
all insurance problems affecting agents 
and policyholders alike. 


A “Hanover” SERVICE representative is 
ready to assist you at all times. 
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fraud. Therefore, Form No. 8 Re. 
vised, at a price, adds to the peace 
of mind and security of the banker, 


Foreign Exchange 


12. Form No. 8 Revised does not 
contain the foreign exchange exclu- 
sion clause which appears in Form 
No. 2 reading as follows: 


“THIS BOND DOES NOT 

COVER: 

“(f) Any loss resulting from au- 
thorized or unauthorized 
transactions in Foreign Ex- 
change arising out of fluctu- 
ations in such exchange.” 


Mr. Lunt, in one of his admirable 
publications, recites the case of a 
bank once sustaining a loss of $4,- 
000,000 when an employee, located 
in South America, involved his 
bank in large exchange commit- 
ments. Where dishonesty is in- 
volved, Form 8 Revised would not 
exclude loss recovery as Form No. 
2 would. 


Notice of Loss 


13. Form No. 8 Revised requires 
written notice of loss as soon as 
possible after the Insured shall learn 
of such loss, whereas Form No. 2 
requires notice at the earliest prac- 
ticable moment, and at all events 
not later than ten days after the In- 
sured shall discover any loss under 
the bond. 

14. Form No. 8 Revised gives 15 
months after the Insured shall learn 
of a loss within which to bring suit, 
whereas in Form No. 2 the time is 
limited to 12 months. 

15. In form No. 8 Revised, the 
valuation clause provides that any 
loss sustained under the bond of 
money, currency or funds of any 
country shall be paid in the money, 
currency or funds of such country. 
It also provides that any other loss 
sustained by any of the Insured’s 
offices covered under the bond shall 
be paid in the money, currency or 
funds of the country in which such 
office is located and that any foreign 
exchange loss for which claim shall 
be made under the bond shall be 
determined by the closing rates of 
exchange on the business day next 
preceding the discovery of such loss. 


_ These provisions do not appear in 


the valuation clause of Form No. 2. 
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AGENTS! 


There is a door to the Manufacturers and Whole- 
salers whose insurance you handle, which you have 
never entered. Confidence in you keeps that door 
open. We will pay you handsomely to take Credit 
Insurance through that door. 


Credit Insurance is essentially simple: It pro- 
vides that if debtors can’t or won’t pay for goods 
shipped under the terms of the policy, the policy- 
holder is reimbursed. Thousands of Manufacturers 
and Jobbers in over 150 different “lines” regularly 
insure their sales. Still more thousands can be and 
should be similarly covered, particularly during 
these unsettled times. Bankers say so. Auditors say 





BROKERS! 
you can make A Bigger Income 


Our propesal is this: You make the contacts. 
Our trained representatives take care of all the 
formalities and present all the details necessary to 
close the sales. 


You receive a liberal commission, the backing of 
national advertising, the full co-operation of the 
oldest, best-known Credit Insurance company in 
the country, the company writing more credit 
insurance than any other company in the world. 


Make inquiries at our nearest office or head- 
quarters. They will gladly tell you everything you 
want to know about Credit Insurance, its wonderful 
money-making opportunities, and how we co-oper- 














so. Alert credit men say so. 


of New York 





Reinstatement 


16. The change of March Ist, 
1940, adding retroactive reinstate- 
ment to Form No. 2 did, of course, 
bring it much closer to Form 8 Re- 
vised but as it only extended the 
privilege up to $100,000 without 
charge, whenever a larger bond 
penalty is contemplated, the 20% 
premium charge over the basic rate 
in Form No. 2 must be considered 
in comparison to the full retroactive 
restoration feature in Form 8 Re- 
vised irrespective of the bond 
amount. 

17. In the case of Employees as 
to whom the bond is canceled either 
by notice or by the Insured learning 
of any dishonesty on the part of 
such Employee, Form No. 8 Re- 
vised gives the Insured up to one 
year after the cancellation or termi- 
nation of the bond as an entirety for 
the discovery of loss caused by such 
canceled Employee. Form No. 2, 
on the other hand, limits such dis- 
covery period to one year after the 
effective date of the cancellation of 
the bond as respects such Employee. 
As respect Employees leaving the 
service normally (by retirement, 
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ate with you. 


American Credit Indemnity 
J. F. MeFadden, President 
First National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 


Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 
Copyright 1938, American Credit Indemnity Co. of N. ¥. w-5181 


resignation or death), both forms 
give the Insured a discovery period 
of one year after the cancellation or 
termination of the bond as entirety. 

Whether this important difference 
between the forms should exist is a 
moot question. Perhaps not, but 
then that might be said of many 
points discussed. There can be no 
question of the existing difference. 
In the final analysis Form No. 2 
costs less than Form No. 8 Revised 
and at the price serves a real purpose 
in the banking business. 


Can a Banker Decide 


Was this a circuitous route to- 
wards the answer to our question? 
Well, that may depend on how 
thoroughly you want it answered. 
It might be unwise to say that a 
certain type of producer will not 
welcome an exhaustive analysis of 
the question for that will interfere 
with his expedient method of attack- 
ing present coverage. We come 
logically to that conclusion until it 
is demonstrated that the discussed 
basis of analysis of this matter is far 
astray. 

Banks today must not take a step 







Co. 





backward in the purchase of their 
blanket bond insurance. Where they 
have heretofore carried Form 8 Re- 
vised, the best Surety Association 
coverage on the market, it must be 
our conclusion that a switch from 
Form 8 Revised to Form 2 would 
entail the sacrifice of coverage much 
to be desired. It isn’t a question of 
how little likely it may be for a 
bank to suffer a loss through one or 
more of the 17 points enumerated 
in this article, as it is important for 
a bank to buy the nearest thing to 
all risk insurance available today. 
There is no intention to call Form 8 
Revised an All Risk form, but to 
strongly urge that Form No. 2 must 
be looked upon as a contract, admi- 
rable indeed in its improved form, at 
a price which places it in the reach 
of bankers who are not yet finan- 
cially ready for the best on the 
market. 

There seems to be reason to say 
that Form 8 Revised at the reduced 
rates has put the burden on Form 
No. 2 to justify the difference in 
cost rather than the other way 
round. 





From an address before the Surety Ass'n of 
Cleveland. 
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Trailer Exclusion Clause 


An automobile liability policy ex- 
cludes coverage while the automobile 
is being used for towing or propel- 
ling any trailer. A trailer is attached 
to the assured’s automobile and dur- 
ing the course of a trip by the as- 
sured is brought to a temporary stop 
at the side of the highway. While 
riding in a passing truck a person is 
injured when his leg comes in con- 
tact with the assured’s automobile 
(not the trailer). The company 
denies liability and the assured ar- 
gues that the case is covered for the 
reason that at the time of the acci- 
dent the automobile was neither tow- 
ing nor propelling the trailer 
inasmuch as both vehicles were 
motionless at the side of the road. 
Who is right? 

The company is right. If the as- 
sured’s position were correct it 
would mean that a literal reading of 
the policy would grant coverage if 
the brakes on the automobile were 
applied going down hill because the 
automobile would not then be towing 
or propelling but stopping the 
trailer. Most policies exclude cover- 
age while the automobile is being 
used while carrying passengers for a 
consideration. If the assured should 
start out on a trip with passengers 
for hire it would seem rather fantas- 
tic to say that should they stop for a 
traffic light the automobile would 
no longer be carrying them. The 
fair and practical construction of the 
clause in question is that when the 
assured attaches a trailer to his auto- 
mobile the insurance thereon is sus- 
pended for the entire trip, and a 
casual stop on the way without leav- 
ing the highway or detaching the 
trailer would not be a cessation of 
the use which would restore the 
coverage. Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany vs. Cross, 112 Fed. 2d 58 
(Texas). 
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Non-Waiver Agreement—Whether 
Contract to Practice Law 


An imsurance company asserts 
that an accident involving its as- 
sured is not covered by the policy. 
although the contrary is contended 
by the person injured in the acci- 
dent. The case actually does not fall 
within the policy coverage. The 
company enters into an agreement 
with the assured by the terms of 
which the company agrees to defend 
a suit based upon the accident on 
condition that by so doing it does 
not waive its rights under the policy. 
The question arises as to whether 
the non-waiver agreement is void on 
the theory that it is a contract to 
practice law on the part of the in- 
surance company. 

The non-waiver agreement is 
valid. The point involved formed 
the subject matter of an important 
decision which was handed down 
May 26, 1938 by the Texas Court of 
Appeals in the case of Montgomery 
vs. Utilities Insurance Company, 
117 S. W. 2d 486. That Court held 
that the non-waiver agreement was 
a contract to practice law and hence 
void. The insurance company ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court of 
Texas and the decision of that Court 
rendered April 17, 1940 (138 S. W. 
2d 1062), was in favor of the in- 
surance company. The Court 
pointed out that although the case 
was clearly not covered by the policy 
the injured person contended other- 
wise. The company had received no 
judicial determination upon this 
question at the time the non-waiver 
agreement was executed. It had its 
own interests to protect and since an 
insurance company always has the 
privilege of acting in defense of its 
own rights the agreement was not a 
contract to practice law. 
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Warranty Against 
Encumbrance on 


Motor Vehicle 


An automobile policy contains a 
provision to the effect that the com- 
pany will not be liable for loss which 
occurs while the insured property 
is subject to any lien, mortgage, or 
other encumbrance. The assured, 
who is the owner of the automobile 
covered by the policy, prepares, 
signs, and files a chattel mortgage 
on the automobile in favor of his 
mother. There ts no consideration 
for the mortgage and the assured 
is in no way indebted to his mother. 
The mortgage is never delivered to 
the mother, nor does the assured ex- 
ecute a note to her and, in fact, she 
docs not know of the existence of 
the mortgage. In the event of a loss 
does this situation give the company 
the right to deny liability? 

The company cannot deny liabil- 
ity on the basis of the facts disclosed 
by the foregoing query. A provision 
in an insurance policy rendering it 
void because of an encumbrance is 
held to mean a valid and enforce- 
able encumbrance. Under the cir- 
cumstances shown, the chattel mort- 
gage was not a lien or encumbrance 
on the automobile for the reason that 
there was no delivery of the mort- 
gage and no debt existed which 
could have been enforced against 
the automobile. Saffran v.' ‘Rhode 
Island Insurance Co. of Providence, 
R. I., 141 S.W. 2nd, 98 (Missouri). 
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INSURANCE and the MORTGAGEE 


Insurance Covenant in New York Mortgages as Affected by the 
Amendment to Section 254, Subdivision 4 of the Real Property Law. 


Y a recent amendment to Sec- 
Be 254, Subdivision 4, of the 

Real Property Law (signed by 
the Governor on April 11, 1440), 
an anomalous situation affecting the 
insurance covenant in real estate 
mortgages, and resulting from the 
decision of the Court of Appeals in 
SAVARESE v. OHIO FARMERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY,’ has 


been corrected. 


Statutory Insurance Covenant 


The statutory short forms of 
mortgage and of combination bond 
and mortgage contain a covenant : 

“That the mortgagor will keep 

the buildings on the premises in- 

sured against loss by fire for the 

benefit of the mortgagee.” 
This covenant is construed in Sec- 
tion 254, Subdivision 4, of the Real 
Property Law as meaning that the 
mortgagor will assign and deliver 
policies of fire insurance to the mort- 
gagee, in default of which the mort- 
gagee may obtain such insurance, 
pay the premiums, and demand re- 
imbursement from the mortgagor, 
with the right, if payment is not 
made, to declare due the whole of 
the principal sum secured by the 
mortgage. 


Rule Prior to Amendment 


Prior to the amendment, the 
amount of insurance which the 
mortgagee was entitled to obtain at 
the expense of the mortgagor in 
such case was limited to the prin- 
cipal sum owing on the bond and 
mortgage. While this sum might 
have been much less than the actual 
cash value of the building, the mort- 
gagee customarily left it to the 
owner’s discretion whether or not 


1260 N. ¥. 45. 
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to obtain full insurance, assuming 
that if the mortgage was “covered,” 
he was adequately protected. 

However, practically every fire in- 
surance policy contains a clause 
known as “The New York Stand- 
ard Average Clause,” the effect of 
which is to require the assured, as 
a condition of receiving a lower 
premium rate, to stand part of the 
loss himself, where he does not take 
out insurance in an amount at least 
equal to a certain percentage, gen- 
erally 80%, of the actual cash value 
of the building. The clause is usually 
worded as follows: 

“This company shall not be liable 
for a greater proportion of any 
loss or damage to the property 
described herein than the sum in- 
sured bears to 80% of the actual 
cash value of said property at the 
time such loss shall happen, nor 
for more than the proportion 
which this policy bears to the total 
insurance thereon.” 

Justice Laughlin, in ALDRICH 
v. GREAT AMERICAN INSUR- 
COMPANY >? said of this clause: 

“It is perfectly true that the co- 
insurance clause is a dangerous 
thing for a person who does not 
understand it, and for a person 
who does not keep close watch of 
his values,—not dangerous in the 
sense that the insured will not 
get what he ought to get, but in 
the sense that he will not get what 
he thinks he is going to get.” 

The danger became even more 
pronounced in the case of mortgage 
holders after the decision in SAVA- 
RESE v. OHIO FARMERS IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, supra. 
By a long line of authorities, it had 
been held that that portion of the 
quoted clause which limited the com- 
pany’s liability to “the proportion 


2195 App. Div. 174, 184 (First Dept. 1921). 


by SANFORD D. LEVY, 
Paskus, Gordon & Hyman 
New York City 


which this policy bears to the total 
insurance” was not binding upon 
mortgagees, insofar as the total in- 
surance included policies obtained 
by the owner, without the knowledge 
or consent of the mortgagee and not 
payable to the mortgagee. It was 
settled law that the owner’s act in 
obtaining such additional insurance 
did not cut down the amount which 
the mortgagee could recover upon 
the policies written for his benefit.* 

These decisions rested upon a pro- 
vision in the standard New York 
mortgagee clause, which usually was 
attached to policies for the benefit 
of mortgagees, and which, under 
the recent amendment, must be en- 
dorsed thereon in performance of 
the mortgage covenant to insure. As 
so endorsed, the policy provides that 
the insurance for the benefit of the 
mortgagee “shall not be invalidated 
by any act or neglect of the mort- 
gagor or owner.” * The standard 
mortgagee clause constitutes the pol- 
icy “an entirely separate insurance 
of the mortgagee’s interest, and he 
takes the same benefit from his in- 
surance as if he had received a 
separate policy from the company, 
free from the conditions imposed 
upon the owners.” ® 

Until the SAVARESE ease, it 
was assumed that the failure of the 
mortgagor to obtain sufficient insur- 
ance coverage on his building was 

(Continued on next page) 





8 Eddy v. London Assurance Corp., 143 N. Y. 
311; Hastings v. Westchester Fire Insurance 
Co., 73 N. Y. 141; see Goldstein v. National 
Liberty Insurance Co., 256 N. Y. 26. 





4 The standard mortgagee clause is authorized 
by Section 168, formerly Section 121, of the 
Insurance Law. 


5 Eddy v. London Assurance Corp., supra, 
page 322. 





Ins. and the Mortgagee—Cont'd 

likewise the “act or neglect of the 
mortgagor or owner,” and that the 
mortgagee was not bound by the 
provision in the standard average 
clause that if the building was not 
insured to 80% of its cash value, 
only a pro rata recovery could be 
had. Hence, the practice was al- 
most universal for mortgagees to 
require owners to furnish them with 
policies aggregating only the amount 
owing upon their bonds and mort- 
gages, without regard to the actual 
cash value of the buildings insured. 


Mortgagee Bound by 80°, Clause 


In 1932, however, the Court of 
Appeals held in the SAVARESE 
case that the New York standard 
average clause was binding not only 
upon the owner, but upon the mort- 
gagee as well. Judge Crane, writ- 
ing the majority opinion, with Judge 
Hubbs dissenting on this point, said : 

“No act or neglect of the owner, 

however, can vary the percentage 

between the sum insured for the 
benefit of the mortgagee and the 
actual cash value of the property. 





Premiums Written 


—during the 


year of 1939.......... $3,698,239.52 


—during the 
first six months 


DE bestkseendaven $2,026,757.29 


—evidence of steady, conservative growth 





CONTACT! 


The mortgagee has a right to in- 
sure his own mortgage interest 
and keep it insured at the ex- 
pense of the owner. The amount 
for which he insures or is insured 
and the actual cash value of the 
building are beyond impairment 
or reduction by any act of the 
mortgagor. The reasoning of the 
Eddy case and the others cited 
does not apply.” ® 
The result of that decision was 
that numerous mortgagees found 
themselves in possession of policies 
of fire insurance in amounts, which 
though equal to the sum secured 
by their mortgages, actually were 
only a fraction of the value of the 
mortgaged buildings, with no right 
under the mortgage covenant, as 
then defined by Section 254, Sub- 
division 4, supra, to require insur- 
ance in an amount greater than the 
amount of the mortgage debt. It 
is true that the statute formerly pro- 
vided that the owner would keep the 
buildings insured “to an amount 
. to be approved by the mort- 
gagee,” but the mortgagee’s only 





6 Savarese v. Ohio Farmers Insurance Com- 
pany, supra, page 58. 
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remedy in case of a default was to 
obtain insurance himself, and the 
amount chargeable to the owner was 
limited by the same statute to a 
“sum not exceeding the principal 
sum” secured by the mortgage. 


Effect of Amendment 


It was to relieve this situation that 
Section 254, Subdivision 4, was re- 
cently amended. As amended, the 
statute now provides that the insur- 
ance covenant which is contained in 
the statutory forms of mortgage and 
combination bond and mortgage 
must be construed as meaning that 
the mortgagor will keep the buildings 
insured to an amount “not exceeding 
in the aggregate 100% of their full 
insurable value,” in default of which 
the mortgagee may make such in- 
surance from year to year, at the 
mortgagor’s expense. 

The amendment affords much 
needed protection, both to the mort- 
gagor and to the mortgagee. To 
the mortgagor it furnishes a safe- 
guard against unreasonable demands 
by a mortgagee that he carry insur- 
ance in an amount equal to the 
principal sum secured by the mort- 
gage, which, in these days partic- 
ularly, might be far in excess of the 
actual cash value of the building 
on the mortgaged property. To the 
mortgagee it assures full coverage 
and a full recovery, notwithstanding 
that the New York standard average 
clause has been held to be binding 
upon him. Hence, the amendment 
should preclude the possibility in 
mortgagor-mortgagee relationship of 
either over-insurance or under-in- 
surance. 


Rules for Determining Value 


It is conceivable that the substitu- 
tion of the words “full insurable 
value” for the words “Principal 
Sum” will give rise to differences 0! 
opinion between mortgagor and 
mortgagee as to the amount of in- 
surance required. The statute is 
not mandatory, except to the ex- 
tent of fixing the maximum amount 
of insurance which the mortgagee 
has the right to make, at the mort- 
gagor’s expense. The mortgagee 
may accept less, and where the land 
alone has sufficient value, he may 
agree to accept policies aggregating 
an amount equal to only 80% of 
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the value of the building, which will 
at least assure him full payment of 
the insurance in case of loss. 

Nevertheless, it is important to 
know the standards by which the 
Courts measure the “full insurable 
value.” Presumably, full insurable 
yalue means “the actual cash value 
(ascertained with proper deductions 
for depreciation) of the property at 
the time of the loss or damage,” 
which is the limit of liability ex- 
pressed in the standard form of fire 
insurance policy. There is no fixed 
test for the determination of “actual 
cash value” as thus used. It is not 
synonymous with “market value” or 
“market price’; it is not measured 
solely by cost of reproduction less 
physical depreciation.” Every fact 
and circumstance which reasonably 
tends to the formation of a correct 
estimate of the loss must be con- 
sidered. 

A few quotations from opinions 
of the Courts will illustrate the judi- 


‘ cial approach to this question. 


Judge Kellogg, in McCANARNEY 
v. NEWARK FIRE’ INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY; said that the 
Court 


“may consider original cost and 
cost of reproduction ; the opinions 
upon value given by qualified wit- 
nesses; the declarations against 
interest which may have been 
made by the assured; the gainful 
uses to which the buildings might 
have been put; as well as any 
other fact reasonably tending to 
throw light upon the subject.” 


IN PEOPLE ex rel. LEHIGH 
VALLEY RAILWAY COM- 
PANY v. HARRIS,® the Court 
said : 

“Various items ordinarily enter 
into the worth of real estate; its 
condition, the cost of its replace- 
ment, the purpose to which it is 
put, the public demand for such 
purpose, whether such demand is 
Increasing or diminishing, the 
cost of its upkeep and manage- 
ment, the income which is derived 
therefrom, and every other ele- 
ment which can reasonably affect 
its value.” 


In HEIMAN vy. BISHOP,” the 
Court, in a proceeding for leave to 





7™McAnarney v. Newark Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, 247 N. Y. 176. 

8 See footnote 7, supra, page 184. 

$168 Misc. 685, at page 688. 

10272 N. Y. 83, 88. 
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enter a deficiency judgment under 
Section 1083-A, held that in de- 
termining market value, as the term 
was used in that section, 


“the court should receive evidence 
of the age and construction of the 
buildings on the premises, the 
rent received therefor, assessed 
value, location, condition of re- 
pair, the sale price of property 
of a similar nature in the neigh- 
borhood, conditions in the neigh- 


borhood which affect the value of 
property therein, accessibility and 
of all other elements which may 
be fairly considered as affecting 
the market value of real property 
in a given neighborhood.” 

A consideration of the various fac- 
tors mentioned in the above quoted 
opinions will shed some light on the 
manner in which the Courts will 
determine the “full insurable value” 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Ins. and the Mortgagee—Cont'd 

of a building." As stated, there is 
no hard and fast rule; each case will 
depend on the particular facts perti- 
nent thereto. 


Problems of Personal Property 
There are other problems which 
Section 254, Subdivision 4, presents. 
The statute is entitled “Mortgagor 
to keep buildings insured.” Its pro- 
visions refer to the full insurable 
value of the “buildings” erected on 
the premises. The covenant in the 


-statutory form of mortgage mentions 


the “buildings” on the premises. 
Thus, it would appear that the mort- 
gagee is not entitled, under a strict 
interpretation of the statute and 
mortgage covenant, to require insur- 
ance upon personal property on or 
used in connection with the premises, 
even though the mortgage lien ex- 
tends to such personal property. If 
the property constitutes fixtures or 
appurtenances to the building, it is 
quite probable that the Court will 
construe such property to be in- 
cluded within the scope of the term 
“buildings.” If, however, the per- 
sonal property is readily movable, 
such as furniture and furnishings, 
then even though the mortgage ex- 
pressly provides that it shall be a 
lien on such personal property, there 
may be no obligation on the part of 
the mortgagor to furnish insurance 
policies thereon to the mortgagee, 





11 See also Sebring v. Firemen’s Insurance 
Company of Newark, N. J., 227 App. Div, 103. 
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unless a separate agreement to that 
effect is executed. 

This may be very important in 
connection with what is sometimes 
called the ‘“‘after-acquired personal 
property clause,” which is inserted 
in many mortgages, and which pro- 
vides that the mortgage shall be a 
lien not only on the land and build- 
ings, but also on all fixtures and 
articles of personal property, which 
at the time of the closing of the 
mortgage are or thereafter may be 
attached to or used in connection 
with the premises. Notwithstanding 
that the mortgage may contain such 
a provision, it ordinarily is not filed 
as a chattel mortgage, and the ques- 
tion frequently arises as to whether 
or not the mortgage is a lien on af- 
ter-acquired personal property. The 
Court of Appeals has held that in 
determining this question as between 
mortgagor and mortgagee, all ele- 
ments which show the intent of the 
parties must be consideted, and that 
one of the important elements evi- 
dencing such intent is whether or 
not the mortgagee insisted upon re- 
ceiving fire insurance covering the 
personal property as well as the real 
property.’* Accordingly, it is recom- 
mended that if it is intended that 
the mortgage shall constitute a lien 
on after-acquired personal property, 
such as furniture, furnishings, awn- 
ings, shades, screens, machinery and 
equipment, a separate agreement be 
executed between the mortgagor and 





12 Manufacturers Trust Sn v. Peck- 
Schwartz Realty Corp., 277 N. 283. 


the mortgagee, whereby the mort- 
gagor is required to furnish the 
mortgagee with policies of fire insur- 
ance on such personalty, providing 
therein that loss be payable to the 
mortgagee, as his interest may ap- 
pear. 

In determining the amount of in- 
surance required in such case, it 
should be borne in mind that the 
appraised value of the personal prop- 
erty should be added to the appraised 
value of the building, and that the 
insurance should cover the aggre- 
gate value of the building and the 
personalty. 


Effect of Failure to Deliver Policy 


The mere failure of an owner to 
deliver policies of fire insurance to 
the mortgagee does not, under Sec- 
tion 254, Subdivision 4, give the 
mortgagee the right to foreclose his 
mortgage. He must first comply 
with the provisions of the statute 
which require that he obtain insur- 
ance, pay the premiums and demand 
payment of the premiums from the 
owner."® 

However, it was held in one rather 
unique case that where the mort- 
gagor, after repeated demands. 
failed to insure, and permitted the 
mortgaged farm buildings to become 
vacant, so that the mortgagee found 
it impossible to effect insurance after 
having gone to every broker in the 
township, the mortgagee had _ the 


13 Bumpus v. Willett, 55 Misc. 94; Phillipi 
v. Foster, 202 N. Y. S. 241. 
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option to declare the principal sum 
due and to foreclose.'* 


Mortgage Must Be in Statutory Form 


Section 254, Subdivision 4, does 
not apply where the mortgage is 


not in the prescribed statutory 
form.’® 
In WILLIAMS v. WISNER 


BUILDING CO., INC.,"* the mort- 
gage contained a provision acceler- 
ating the principal sum “upon any 
default in keeping the buildings on 
the premises insured against loss by 
fire.’. A foreclosure action was in- 
stituted because of the failure of the 
mortgagor to deliver insurance pol- 
icies to the mortgagee after demand. 
The mortgagee did not first obtain 
the insurance, as provided in Sec- 
tion 254, Subdivision 4, but rested 
upon the quoted provision in the 
mortgage. After the action was in- 
stituted, the owner produced a pol- 
icy which it appeared had been mis- 
laid. The mortgagee took it, but 
insisted upon proceeding with the 
action upon the ground that the 
mortgagor had failed to “assign and 
deliver” the policy to him, as re- 
quired by the statute. The Court 
held that notwithstanding that the 
mortgage also contained the usual 
covenant to insure for the benefit of 
the mortgagee, the mortgagee by in- 
stituting his action upon a covenant 
not contained in the statutory form 
of mortgage was not entitled to the 
benefit of the statutory construction 
of the usual mortgage covenant, 
and therefore could not foreclose 
simply because the policy had not 
been physically delivered to him by 
the mortgagor before the suit was 
commenced. 


Unlawful for Lending Institution to 
Designate Broker. 


While Section 254, Subdivision 4, 
provides that the policies of insur- 
ance delivered to the mortgagee shall 
be “in a company or companies to be 
approved by the mortgagee,” the 
mortgagee does not have the right to 
designate a broker or effect the in- 
surance himself and charge the pre- 
mium to the owner, except upon the 





14 Marlatt v. Holdridge, 97 Misc. 456. 
15 Stahl v. Norwich, 204 App. Div. 552. 
16121 Misc. 32. 
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owner’s default. In the case of some 
lending agencies, it is believed, how- 
ever, that the practice has been 
adopted of inserting a clause in the 
mortgage giving the mortgagee such 
right. There appears to be no reason 
why an owner should not retain the 
right to place the insurance upon his 
own property, whether or not he 
receives a mortgage loan. At the 
last session of the Legislature, a new 
provision, Section 442-a, was added 
to the Penal Law, effective March 
4, 1940, which provides that it is 


a misdemeanor punishable by a fine 
of not more than $200 or by im- 
prisonment for not more than three 
months, or by both, for a trustee, 
director, officer, agent or other em- 
ployee of any bank or banking in- 
stitution, or of any insurance cor- 
poration or association, or of any 
other corporation or company en- 
gaged in the business of loaning 
money on the security of real prop- 
erty, to require, as a condition prece- 
dent to loaning money upon the se- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Ins. and the Mortgagee—Cont'd 


curity of a mortgage upon real 
property, that the owner of the 
property to whom the money is 
being loaned, negotiate any policy 
of insurance covering such real 
property through a particular in- 
surance agent or broker. This sec- 
tion does not prevent the exercise by 
any such bank, insurance company 
or corporation of its right to approve 
or disapprove of the insurance com- 
pany selected by the borrower. It 
does not appear to apply to indi- 
vidual lenders, nor does it expressly 
prohibit the imposition of such a 
condition upon the negotiation of an 
extension of mortgage agreement. 


Mortgagee as Agent of Owner 


A curious situation arose in 
BARILE v. WRIGHT," where a 
mortgagee’s husband took out fire 
insurance policies in the name of the 
owner, as assured, with a standard 
mortgagee clause appended to pro- 
tect his wife, as mortgagee, and col- 
lected the premium from the owner. 
It developed that the policy was 
voidable in its inception, and the 
insurance company refused to pay 
the full amount of the insurance, 
thus causing the owner to sustain a 
loss. The mortgagor thereupon 
brought an action against the mort- 
gagee’s husband, who by that time 


17 256 N. Y. 1. 








had acquired the mortgage, upon the 
theory that he had acted as the mort- 
gagor’s agent in procuring the in- 
surance, and was liable for his negli- 
gence in taking out a policy un- 
availing to protect her. The Court 
held that there was negligence, and 
that it was a question of fact for the 
jury to determine whether or not 
the mortgagee’s husband had acted 
as agent for the mortgagor, or solely 
in his own behalf or that of his wife ; 
that if the jury found that he had 
acted as the mortgagor’s agent, he 
was liable for the damage which she 
had sustained. It will be observed 
that there is some risk in acting as 
the mortgagor’s agent to procure in- 
surance. 


Mortgagee's Options Respecting 
Proceeds 


The insurance proceeds are, un- 
der Section 254, Subdivision 4, pay- 
able to the mortgagee, who may 
either retain and apply them toward 
payment of the sum secured by the 
mortgage, or pay them wholly 
or in part to the mortgagor for the 
repair or reconstruction of the build- 
ings, any amount retained going to- 
ward the reduction of the mortgage. 
Of course, the mortgagee has an in- 
surable interest in the mortgaged 
property, and has the right, at his 
own cost and expense, without the 
knowledge or consent of the owner, 
to procure a policy of insurance 


payable to himself, but in such case, 
upon payment of a loss, the mort- 
gage is not reduced and the insurer 
is subrogated to the rights of the 
mortgagee.’® Indeed, the standard 
form of policy provides that the 
company may pay the entire mort- 
gage debt in such a case, and require 
an assignment thereof and of the 
mortgage from the mortgagee. 

A most interesting question arises 
when an owner repairs or restores 
a building after a fire loss, before 
the insurance proceeds are paid. In 
such a case, the mortgagee would 
appear to suffer no actual loss by 
reason of the fire, and since the in- 
surance policy is intended to be a 
contract of indemnity, it may rea- 
sonably be argued that the insurance 
proceeds should be payable to the 
owner. 

The issue was squarely presented 
in the SAVARESE case, supra, and 
the Court of Appeals held that since 
the standard mortgagee clause was 
an independent agreement with the 
mortgagee, his right to recovery on 
the insurance policy did not depend 
upon the sufficiency or insufficiency 
of the mortgage security after the 
fire, and that the option conferred by 
Section 254, Subdivision 4, of the 
Real Property Law to apply the in- 
surance proceeds toward the pay- 
ment of the mortgage or the repair 
~ 18 Foster v. Van Reed, 70 N. Y. 19, 243 
The Excelsior Fire Insurance Company Vv. 


The Royal Insurance Company of Liverpool, 
55 N. Y¥. 343, 359. 
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of the buildings was a one-way op- 
tion, which did not extend a like 
choice to the owner-mortgagor with- 
out the mortgagee’s consent. The 
Court remarked that this conclusion 
was not unreasonable since the mort- 
gagor benefits by payment of the in- 
surance money to the mortgagee in 
that the payment reduces the amount 
of the mortgage debt. 

It will be seen that many debat- 
able points arise in connection with 
the insurance covenant in mortgages 
as construed by Section 254, Sub- 
division 4, of the Real Property 
Law. It is necessary to understand 
both the statute and the provisions 
of the standard fire insurance policy, 
in particular the New York stand- 
ard mortgagee clause and the New 
York standard average clause, in 
order successfully to deal with these 
issues. 

Epitor’s Note 

Section 254, Subdivision 4, of the 
New York Real Property Law now 
reads as follows: 

“4. Mortgagor to keep build- 
ings insured. A covenant ‘that 
the mortgagor will keep the build- 
ings on the said premises insured 
against loss by fire, for the bene- 
fit of the mortgagee,’ must be 
construed as meaning that the 
mortgagor, his heirs, successors 
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and assigns will, during all the 
time until the money secured by 
the mortgage shall be fully paid 
and satisfied, keep the buildings 
erected on the premises insured 
against loss or damage by fire, to 
an amount to be approved by the 
mortgagee not exceeding in the 
aggregate one hundred per centum 
of their full insurable value and 
in a company or companies to be 
approved by the mortgagee, and 
will assign and deliver the policy 
or policies of such insurance to 


the mortgagee, his executors, ad- 
ministrators, successors or as- 


signs, which policy or policies shall 
have endorsed thereon the stand- 
ard New York mortgagee clause 


and in such manner and form 
that he and they shall at all time 
and times, until the full payment 
of said moneys, have and hold the 
said policy or policies as a col- 
lateral and further security for the 
payment of said moneys, and in 
default of so doing, that the mort- 
gagee or his executors, adminis- 
trators, successors or assigns, may 
make such insurance from year to 
year, in an amount in the aggre- 
gate not exceeding one hundred 
per centum of the full insurable 
value of said buildings erected on 
the mortgaged premises for the 
purposes aforesaid, and pay the 


and that the mortgagor will pay 
to the mortgagee, his executors, 
administrators, successors or as- 
signs, such premium or premiums 
so paid, with interest from the 
time of payment, on demand, and 
that the same shall be deemed to 
be secured by the mortgage, and 
shall be collectible thereupon and 
thereby in like manner as the 
principal moneys, and in default 
of such payment by the mortgagor, 
his heirs, executors, administra- 
tors, successors or assigns, or of 
assignment and delivery of pol- 
icies endorsed as aforesaid, .the 
whole of the principal sum and 
interest secured by the mortgage 
shall, at the option of the mort- 
gagee, his executors, administra- 
tors, successors or assigns, im- 
mediately become due and pay- 
able, and that should the holder 
of the mortgage by reason of such 
insurance against loss by fire re- 
ceive any sum or sums of money 
for damage by fire, such amount 
may be retained and applied by 
the holder of the mortgage to- 
ward payment of the sum secured 
by the mortgage, or the same may 
be paid over either wholly or in 
part to the mortgagor or to the 
heirs (or successors) or assigns 
of the mortgagor for the repair of 
said buildings or for the erection 
of new buildings in their place, 
or for any other purpose or ob- 
ject satisfactory to the holder of 
the mortgage, and if the mort- 
gagee receive and retain insurance 
money for damage by fire to said 
premises, the lien of the mort- 
gage shall be affected only by a 
reduction of the amount of said 
lien by the amount of such insur- 
ance money received and retained 
by said mortgagee.” 


The italicized matter was added 


by Chapter 377 of the Laws of 1940 
and it is the effect of this amend- 
ment which was the subject of Mr. 
Levy’s paper read before the Bank- 
ers Insurance Forum in New York 





City on April 24, 1940. 


premium or premiums therefor, 


in the name of the mortgagee, so 
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MUTUAL CONVENTION 


HAS. M. BOTELER, Presi- 

dent of the National Association 
of Mutual Insurance Agents, an- 
nounces that, because of a conflict 
of meetings, the Association has 
been forced to change the dates for 
its Ninth Annual Convention, to be 
held at the Wardman Park Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., from Septem- 
ber 18th, 19th, and 20th to Septem- 
ber 24th, 25th, and 26th. 


The program includes the address 
of welcome, theme of Convention 
“Preparedness for Mutual Agents,” 
by Chas. M. Boteler, President. H. 
A. Kern, Assistant Secretary of the 
Central Manufacturers’ Mutual In- 
surance Company, ‘Fundamental 
Principles of Salesmanship” ; Alfred 
M. Best, President of the Alfred M. 
Best Company, “Present Trends in 
Fire and Casualty Business”; Ray- 
mond C. Baker, Executive Vice 
President of the Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Association of New England, 
“Value of Organization.” R. L. Van 
Fossan, field representative of the 
Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Company of Mansfield, “Construc- 
tive Value of Field Men’s Clubs to 
Mutual Agents”; Fred W. Catlett, 
Director of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, “History and Purposes 
of the Federal Home Owners Loan 
Corporation”; G. W. Sulley, staff 
speaker of the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company, “Streamline your 
Selling.” 

“Take the Witness Stand” will 
call to the rostrum a group of suc- 
cessful Mutual Agents from all parts 
of the country to answer questions 
about the practical operation of their 
agencies. 

This will be followed by a “Trip 
to the Home Office” divided into 
two sections; one for fire and an- 
other for casualty companies. This 
will afford the companies an oppor- 
tunity to emphasize the things that 
agents can do to help improve the 
efficiency and underwriting proce- 
dures of their companies. This por- 
tion of the program will be drama- 
tized by the companies. An amusing 
skit will be presented by the mem- 
bers of the Mutual Insurance Agency 
of Washington, D. C. 

An officer of the U. S. Navy will 
be the guest luncheon speaker Thurs- 
day and will tell the steps being 





O. L. & T. PLAN 


UBLIC liability risks subject to 

experience rating under Owners, 
Landlords and Tenants and elevator 
forms, heretofore limited to one- 
year terms, may now be insured for 
periods of three years, with the 
customary discounts that are allowed 
for such longer term coverage ac- 
cording to an announcement by the 
National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters. The new plan 
is applicable both to new and re- 
newal policies becoming effective on 
or after August 1. Provision is made 
for policies which become effective 
between June 1 and August 1 to be 
extended an additional two-year 
period, with the three-year policy 
discount applied as of the date the 
policy was written. Policies which 
became effective prior to June 1 
also may be extended for an addi- 
tional two years, the discount being 
computed on a pro-rata basis as of 
August 1. 

Non-experience rated public lia- 
bility risks, which are the smaller 
risks, have been given the option of 
three-year policies for sometime, 
with a resultant saving in premium 
cost through the allowed discount. 
This benefit is now extended to the 
larger risks, or those subject to ex- 
perience rating. 

There will be no change in the 
customary examination of the ex- 
perience of each individual risk on 
an annual basis and such adjustment 
of the premium as may be indicated 
on each anniversary rating date. The 
calculation of such experience mod- 
ifications and the promulgation pro- 
cedure by the National Bureau will 
be handled on the same basis as in 
the past. 

Premium discounts for experience 
rated risks using the three-year pol- 
icies are the same as those specified 
in the O. L. and T. and Elevator 
Liability Manuals for non-experi- 
ence rated risks. Discounts are to 
be applied to the experience adjusted 
rates. The full manual rates will 
continue to be used for experience 
rating purposes. 





taken to promote National Pre- 
paredness. J. M. Eaton, Assistant 
General Manager of the American 
Mutual Alliance, will conclude the 
speaking program of the Convention. 
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Education—Continued 
term implied an undermining attack 
upon what we call “Americanism.” 
We are learning that only by 
exact knowledge of the two plans of 
insurance operation can we, who 
represent the profit incentive, ex- 
plain to the buyers of insurance, the 
difference between the two plans. 
After all, we shall, of necessity, ac- 
cept the buyer’s decision as to which 
kind of insurance structure he will 
patronize. It is not true that mutual 
insurance companies are operated 
not for profit. They hope, invari- 
ably, to make a profit, and if success- 
ful, that profit goes to the indemni- 
tors and the guarantors of their 
contracts, who are the assured. In 
the case of capital stock insurance 
companies, a profit, when realized, 
goes to the indemnitors and the 
guarantors of such policies, who are 
the stockholders. Here again only 
education, beginning with education 
of ourselves, can evolve a practical 
solution to a major problem in our 
business, and, of greater importance, 
only education, beginning with edu- 
cation of ourselves, can produce a 
solution which will be of enduring 
value to the people who we must 
serve, 


Outside Comparisons 


As an outgrowth of critical ex- 
amination of ourselves, and result- 
ing partly from criticism of our 
business from the outside, we have 
increased our research into the 
operations of other businesses, pri- 
marily for purposes of comparison. 
Sometimes we find that the most 
troublesome and vociferous insist- 
ence for changes in our business, 
arises from lack of information of 
how our business is operated. Some- 
times it springs from definitely in- 
correct information as to our busi- 
ness conduct. Sometimes it is the 
result of complete ignorance of what 
we are doing and how we do it. This 
causes us to examine our own ex- 
pressed criticisms of other busi- 
nesses. Obviously, no man is en- 
tiled to condemn the insurance 
business as a whole, unless he under- 
stands it as a whole; nor is he en- 
titled to condemn a part of the 
surance business unless he under- 
stands that part, and yet how often 
we, in a business accustomed to, but 
not callous to, criticism, are guilty 
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of slandering the efficiency or the 
value, or even the sincerity, of some 
other business about which we have 
very little trustworthy information. 

It was once popular to speak 
slightingly of the railroads as com- 
mercial octopi. Even more recently 
there has been wide-spread, and 
largely uninformed, condemnation 
of bankers and banking practice. In 
our business, we have come in for 
our share of vivisection at the hands 
of people of high and low estate. 
Probably no responsible railroad ad- 
ministrator, no bank president or 
other officer, and certainly no well 
informed insurance man, would 
claim that the business in which he 
is engaged is flawless, nor devoid of 
opportunity for improvement and 
beneficial change ; but it seems to us 
that, when, from less than a fully 
informed opinion, we voice a_ be- 
littling criticism of a whole business, 
we unwarrantably spread an opinion 
that all business in general is un- 
worthy of the public confidence. We 
in the insurance business have no 
right to expect fairer treatment from 
other businesses than the treatment 
we accord to them. 

More than half of my life has 
been spent in the insurance business 
and I prize the opportunities I have 
had for association with many fine 
men who have devoted their lives 
to this business. I am proud to find 
that there is high appreciation 
among them for their responsibility 
to serve the public faithfully and 
intelligently. Concerned with the 
complexity of discharging this re- 
sponsibility, I think they have, in 
the main, too often refrained from 
the defense of the business when it 
has been attacked. I think not 
enough thought has been devoted to 
explaining our business to the pub- 
lic. Many of the people upon whose 
good will and patronage we reply, 
have felt that the insurance business 
is shrouded in mystery. To explain 
it to them, we must first understand 
it thoroughly ourselves, and from 
such complete understanding we 
shall discover ways to make it more 
simple and more easily understood 
by those who buy insurance, but are 
not engaged in the insurance busi- 
ness. I have found the insurance 
business to be operated with a sin- 
cerity of which we have the right to 
be proud, but it has too much hidden 
its light under a bushel. 
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“That’s why I represent 
Pacific National’’ 


“A Company that forges ahead 
so consistently is the best ‘insur- 
ance’ an Agent can have for his 
own success. Pacific National’s 
impressive record of growth 
and expansion decided me!” 


Although progressive in outlook, 
Pacific National is conservatively 
managed one of America’s 
soundest companies. « Offering na- 
tionwide facilities and service that 
are the last word in Agency cooper- 
ation, Pacific National is constantly 
alert to Agents’ needs, alive to new- 
business opportunities. 


Inquiries from established 
Agents are invited. 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE + SAN FRANCISCO 
Eastern Dept., Philadelphia 
Western Dept., Chicago 
Southern California Dept., Los Angeles 


Other Offices: Atlanta, Boston, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Fresno, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Newark, Pittsburgh, Portland, 
Sacramento, Seattle. 
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Bank Problems—Continued 


While the bank as bailee of prop- 
erty, as agent of its customers, as 
executor of wills or administrator 
of estates, and as the mortgagee of 
real and personal property is not 
acting in a trust capacity, because 
these relationships are not trusts, 
the bank does act in a fiduciary 
capacity. The bank is seldom con- 
tent to rest upon the limited liability 
which the law imposes. It usually 
assumes a moral _ responsibility 
equivalent to that which exists in 
the true trust. Insurance protection 
should be considered on the basis 
of moral responsibility. 


Condition of Premises 


One problem common to many 
activities of the bank in its legal 
liability for the safe condition of 
premises in which it acquires interest 
through purchase, foreclosure, or 
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law cost Repairing. 
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Recommended by Nat’l. Museums, Press, 
Fire Co’s., and Adjusters everywhere. 
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PIONEER EQUITABLE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PIONEER EQUITABLE BLDG. 


A most progressive and versatile, stock, fire insurance company. 


trust. Except as modified by statute 
or ordinance, liability is predicated 
almost entirely upon the right of 
control. For example, the lessee and 
not the owner is ordinarily legally 
liable for the condition of premises 
leased in their entirety, unless by 
the terms of the lease the owner 
has agreed to keep the premises in 
repair. 

Since the mortgagor has complete 
control of mortgaged premises, at 
least prior to foreclosure proceed- 
ings, the mortgagor and not the 
mortgagee is ordinarily liable for 
the condition of the premises. When 
the mortgagee takes an assignment 
of rents and agrees to make repairs, 
or when the mortgagee takes pos- 
session under foreclosure proceed- 
ings, the mortgagee has the right of 
control and may be legally respon- 
sible for the condition of the prem- 
ises. 

This principle becomes readily 
understandable when we examine 
the reason for it. The law regards 
it as inequitable to attach liability 
for an unsafe condition to any per- 
son who does not have the right 
to correct that condition. But it will 
hold liable the person having the 
right of control, who is usually the 
occupant of the premises. Obviously 
the bank should insure against 
liability in connection with premises 
over which it acquires in any manner 
some degree of control. 


Major Aspects 


This hasty summary of the in- 
surance needs of the bank is far 
from complete, but it will serve to 
fix in our minds some of the uses of 
insurance which are important to 
banks, and will enable us to consider 
a few of the major aspects. 





First let us consider the problems 
of the individual bank. The impor- 
tance of insurance in the successfyl 
operation of a bank cannot be easil 
overestimated. To what extent and 
how a bank will use insurance js 
a matter of policy and should not be 
left to one individual or to one de- 
partment. The entire executive staff 
of the bank should cooperate in 
determining the various ways in 
which insurance could minimize 
losses. The best advice obtainable 
should be utilized. From the results 
of such study a definite program 
should be adopted. 

Several factors will determine the 
nature and scope of the program. It 
will be related to the business activi- 
ties of the bank. Obviously the re- 
quirements of a savings bank are 
far less comprehensive than those of 
a commercial bank; and the needs 
of commercial banks vary greatly 
with the scope and variety of activi- 
ties. The program will also be re- 
lated to the credit policy and prac- 
tices of the bank. In many respects 
the details of the program will be 
determined by exercise of business 
judgment. Whatever _ limitations 
may be established, the insurance 
required should be the best obtain- 
able to carry out the program. The 
plan thus adopted should be con- 
stantly reviewed. 

Administration of the program 
must be made the responsibility of 
one individual or one department. 
Successful functioning should not be 
expected with divided control of ad- 
ministration. If the business of a 
bank is sufficient in volume to war- 
rant the expense, insurance should 
be made the first responsibility of 
an executive thoroughly trained and 
experienced in insurance. If the size 
of the bank requires that insurance 
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Lower rates on better risks when needed; with Co-insurance clause. Attractive propo- 
sition to agents on preferred risks, without coinsurance, at Bureau rates. 


Company has made an underwriting profit every year. 


Every loss paid day “proof” received. Never had any contention with any loss claimant. 
Licensed and actively operating with capable Special Agents in: Indiana, Michigan and Ohio. 


Active, progressive, local agents will promptly seek representation. 
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be made an incidental responsibility 
of an executive, the bank should rely 
heavily upon the advice of a com- 
petent broker or agent. In either 
case centralization of authority and 
responsibility is imperative. 

The absence of the usual obstacles 
gives the banks a tremendous ad- 
vantage in negotiation with insur- 
ance organizations for recognition of 
peculiar needs. Indeed the major 
problem is not one of obtaining the 
insurance to fit the need. Rather it 
is one of determining the need and 
reaching an agreement with respect 
to the desired relief. This is where 
coordination of effort and centraliza- 
tion of authority to negotiate become 
important. If the association can 
determine its needs, agree upon the 
result it wishes to accomplish, and 
empower someone to negotiate in 
behalf of all members, it should 
have little difficulty in procuring 
insurance to fit the need. 


Automatic Covers 


If I have analyzed the needs of 
banks correctly, the major require- 
ment at present is not new covers 
but combinations of existing covers 
which will automatically attach when 
the hazard is created. In the lines 
of insurance within the casualty field 





there seems to be no insuperable 
difficulty. The same is true, I think, 
of fidelity, marine and inland marine 
insurance. In the fire insurance field 
it is more difficult principally be- 
cause of limitation upon freedom of 
action imposed by statutory policy 
language. But it is safe to assume 
that if banks have a legitimate need 
ways can eventually be found to 
meet it. 

As an immediate objective in im- 
provement of insurance for banks, I 
suggest you seek automatic cover- 
age. I mean by this insurance which 
will attach to the hazard when the 
hazard arises and without prior 
notice by the bank to its insurer. 
Such insurance should insure not 
only the interest of the bank but 
other proprietary interests. 

Study the needs of your bank. 
Adopt an insurance program. Cen- 
tralize administration. Take your 
unsolved or unsatisfactorily solved 
problems to your Association. Co- 
ordinate efforts of all members upon 
your common problems. Centralize 
authority to execute plans and to 
negotiate. Establish cooperation 
with central organizations of insur- 
ance carriers. Take your problems 
to them. You will be surprised at 
the results of cooperation between 
our two institutions. 
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to the busy gent — our revised pocket booklet 
“OCEAN and INLAND MARINE INSURANCE 1940” 
describing over forty classes of insurance in a 
monner which shows at a glance . . . 
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ILLINOIS AUTO ASSIGNED RISK 


PLAN to provide liability in- 

surance required by the Finan- 
cial Responsibility Law and the II- 
linois Truck Act to deserving per- 
sons who otherwise might be unable 
to obtain the necessary policies has 
been worked out by the Illinois De- 
partment of Insurance. It is known 
as the “Illinois Automobile Assigned 
Risk Plan” and has been presented 
to all liability insurance companies 
for their voluntary participation. 

“With passage of the Financial 
Responsibility Law and the Illinois 
Truck Act, it developed that some 
individuals, required by these laws 
to carry liability insurance, were un- 
able to obtain such insurance,” 
Ernest Palmer, Director of Insur- 
ance said in explaining the plan. 
“The Department is, therefore, pro- 
posing this voluntary plan. 

“It is proposed that every com- 
pany doing business in the State 
agree to accept its proper share of 
this business which is to be assigned 
to companies by an assignment com- 
mittee composed of company repre- 
sentatives, such assignments to be 
made in the proportion that the vol- 
ume of insurance of the kinds in- 
volved written by each company in 
this State bears to the total volume 
of such insurance written by all 
companies in the State. The plan 
to become effective when all com- 
panies have subscribed thereto, but 
it is anticipated that this will be not 
later than October 1, 1940. 
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THE FRIENDLY POEMS OF EDGAR GUEST 








FRIENDSHIP 


You do not need a score of men to laugh and sing 


with you; 

or two. 

along; 

days with song. 
depart; 

at heart; 

hide the blue, 


or two. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


“The plan will be administered 
by a governing committee, composed 
of insurance company representa- 
tives. Applicants for insurance un- 
der this assigned risk plan must, 
within sixty days prior to making 
application for such insurance, have 
been refused such insurance by three 
companies authorized to write in this 
State. 

“Applicants must be in good faith 
entitled to such insurance and shall 
not be considered as so entitled if 
convicted more than once for any 
one, or once each for two or more, 
of the following offenses : 


“(a) Driving a motor vehicle 
while under the influence of in- 
toxicating liquor or narcotic drugs. 

“(b) Failing to stop and report 
when involved in an accident. 


“ec 


(c) Homicide or assault arising 
out of the operating of a motor ve- 
hicle. 

“(d) Driving a motor vehicle at 
an excessive rate of speed where 
injury to person or damage to prop- 
erty actually results therefrom. 


“(e) Driving a motor vehicle in 
a reckless manner where injury to 
person or damage to property actu- 
ally results therefrom. 


“ee 


(f) Operating during period of 
revocation or suspension of registra- 
tion of license. 


“(g) Operating a motor vehicle 
without authority. 


You can be rich in comradeship with just a friend 
You do not need a monarch's smile to light your way 
Through weal or woe a friend or two will fill your 
So let the throng go on its way and let the crowd 
But one or two will keep the faith when you are sick 
And rich you'll be, and comforted, when gray skies 
If you can turn and share your grief with just a friend 
@© Used by permission Reilly & Lee Co., Chicago 


That Friendly Company 
SECURITY FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 


(Reduced reprint from a series of calendar-blotters sent monthly 
to our agents and to prospective agents.) 


























EDGAR A. GUEST 


Protection Since 1883 





PLAN 
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(h) Loaning operator's license 
to an unlicensed operator. 

“(i) The making of false state- 
ments in the license application or 
registration application as to name 
or address. 

“(j) Impersonating an applicant 
for license or registration, or pro- 
curing an impersonation whether for 
himself or another. 

“(k) A felony in the commission 
of which a motor vehicle is used. 

“(1) Driving a motor vehicle in 
any manner in violation of the re- 
strictions imposed by a restricted 
license. 

“Those afflicted with a major 
mental or physical disability shall 
not be considered eligible to insur- 
ance under this plan, nor if a motor 
vehicle is intentionally registered 
illegally, nor if the applicant has 
failed to pay prior automobile in- 
surance premiums. 

“Each risk is to be written at the 
rates filed by the company to which 
it is assigned. 

“Applicants will be required to 
complete an application which may 
either be submitted direct or through 
an agent or broker and commission 
will be paid to such licensed agent 
or broker. 

“This proposed voluntary action 
on the part of insurance companies 
will answer much of the criticism 
that has been made of the Financial 
Responsibility Law and the Illinois 
Truck Act.” 
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You Can't Buy a Profit—Continued 

Both elements are completely un- 
der the control of businessmen, 
whether they be local agents or util- 
ity tycoons, and_ both elements are 
part of the profit and public rela- 
tions picture. 


Good Public Relations 


That phrase “good public rela- 
tions” is important. We ought to 
use it more often instead of merely 
referring to “public _ relations.” 
We're not seeking a key or a magic 
formula to something we already 
have. From the day a businessman 
opens up shop, he’s forced into a 
relationship with the public. The 
trick is to develop that routine rela- 
tionship into “good public rela- 
tions,” the kind that will give a 
businessman dignity in his profes- 
sion and his community—and a 
black figure in his ledger at the end 
of the year. 

There’s nothing soft or senti- 
mental about this thing called good 
public relations. It has come into 
the vocabulary of progressive busi- 
nessmen in the country only because 
it has been synonymous with good 
business, business that produces 
profits. 

For a number of years General 
Motors Corporation has been a 
pioneer in giving the American pub- 
lic the kind of car it wanted through 
the simple good public relations de- 
vice of asking car owners what they 
wanted. The man who directs the 
creation of General Motors profit- 
able contacts with the public, Mr. 
Paul W. Garrett, also happens to 
have the reputation for summing up 
the subject of good public relations. 

Here’s what Mr. Garrett says: 

Public relations is the philosophy 

of doing things people like—and 

doing them the way they like. 

And, remember this, the doing is 

more important than the saying. 

But the doing alone is not enough. 

Just last month, Mr. Garrett was 
made a vice-president of his world- 
lamous organization. And people 
don’t get to be vice presidents at 
General Motors unless they have 
something on the ball . . . some- 
thing that helps the company service 
the public and, as a collorary, make 
a profit. 

The best thing about this ap- 
proach to profits through a planned 
public relations program is that it 
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doesn’t have to cost you a fortune. 
The most important element is your 
own attitude, the question of 
whether or not you care enough 
about the dignity of your position in 
the insurance business, and care 
enough about the prospect of greater 
profits, to make the necessary effort. 

But don’t forget this one disturb- 
ing thought. And that is that if 
you don’t develop and practice a 
good public relations program, 
somebody else will . . . and by that 
time you won’t have to worry about 
it any more and can just sit back 
and wait for your Social Security 
Benefits to come due. 

I’m not going to talk to you about 
the necessity for giving good tech- 
nical service to your assureds be- 
cause if you didn’t understand all 
about that, you wouldn’t be in the 
business . . . and if you do under- 
stand it, and just do nothing about 
it, you won't be in business long any- 
way. You'll be sitting around com- 
paring Social Security numbers with 
those other fellows I just men- 
tioned .. . 


Small Points 


I have got a few minor things to 
talk about, however, and the place 
to begin is where too many local 
agents spend too much of their time 
—their offices. It’s really strange 
about insurance agency offices. Year 
by year you see drugstores and 
butcher shops and beauty shops and 
grocery stores—all getting more 
neat and trim and streamlined. And 
yet local agency offices, with rela- 
tively few exceptions, continue to be 
pretty uninviting spots. I’m not say- 
ing that if you clean up shop you’re 
going to find folks rushing in and 
begging you to sell them insurance. 
I’m not saying that, but the fact 
remains that an office is a place 
where you do transact a lot of busi- 
ness, where you have a lot of con- 
tacts with the public. And for that 
reason alone, it deserves to be 
spruced up if you want to make a 
good public impression. 

Then there’s the way you handle 
business or even personal conversa- 
tions over the telephone. You, or 
the people in your office, can make 
either plenty of friends or plenty of 
enemies, depending on how you use 
that little black instrument. And 
you're surely not going to get much 
business from enemies. 


The kind of letterheads you use, 
and the kind of letters you write on 
them, are two other important pub- 
lic relations factors. Some of the 
letterheads company advertising de- 
partments send out for agents to 
use are so atrocious it’s no wonder 
company men run into occasional 
stories about business falling off. 
A letterhead is an intimate reflection 
of your business. If you think much 
of your business, you should think 
twice about using some of those 
company-made atrocities. Have 
your local printer make you up some 
really distinctive ones. A good let- 
terhead will always pay for itself. 

Of course, a classy letterhead isn’t 
worth a hill of beans if you’re going 
to write all your business letters in 
that formal, stilted style your grand- 
father—and my great-grandfather 
—used, I may be wrong but I think 
letters should reflect your daily per- 
sonality. And I’ve never yet heard 
any one say to me, “Referring to 
our meeting of recent date, I beg to 
state you owe me two dollars!” 
Make your letters natural, and 
friendly. 


Civic Activities 


There are a lot of good civic ac- 
tivities waiting for insurance men 
to become interested in.them and it 
really is a pity that more of us— 
company men and agents alike— 
haven't accepted the challenge. First, 
because we are missing a great op- 
portunity to demonstrate the social 
consciousness of the American 
Agency System, and second, be- 
cause, as citizens in a great democ- 
racy we each of us have a definite 
responsibility to further those com- 
munity projects which are the foun- 
dation of national stability. 

We are missing another good pub- 
lic relations bet, too, by not getting 
closer to public officials who, in the 
last analysis, have so much to say 
about the conduct of our business. 
The story of delegations of insur- 
ance men protesting to state or na- 
tional officials about some projected 
law which seems injurious to our 
interests is an old one and a familiar 
one. It is also, to a large degree, an 
unnecessary one. 

If we will take the trouble to make 
friends of public officials and legis- 
lators and explain to them the me- 
chanics of our complex business we 

(Continued on the next page) 
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will be making a positive, rather 
than a negative approach to the 
problem. In an overwhelming ma- 
jority of cases you will find that 
these officials are eager to get the 
facts, amenable to reason and anx- 
ious to cooperate in matters of pub- 
lic interest. 

Many local agents are neglecting 
one of the most powerful media for 
disseminating good public relations 
concepts. And that’s the press. 
Newspapers function for one pri- 
mary reason, to get news and broad- 
cast it. Yet many insurance men 
refuse to cooperate with the press 
for some obscure reason known but 
to them and, possibly, to the little 
man who wasn’t there. Don’t fol- 
low a policy of running to the press 
only when you want some special 
publicity. Play ball with your re- 
porters and editors consistently 
whenever some newsworthy item 
comes to your attention and you'll 
find the gentlemen of the fourth 
estate more than willing to play ball 
with you. 


Advertising 


As an advertising man, I would 
be guilty of high heresy if I didn’t 
plead for better local agency adver- 
tising as part of any public relations 
program. But just let me say that 
if you expect your advertising to 
click, you must think more in terms 
of what the public wants and must 
base your appeals on those wants. 
Don’t be afraid to call on your com- 
pany advertising man for help. Ad- 
vertising is a job with him, not a 
sideline. And the next time you take 
on a company, make sure that it has 
an advertising department that un- 
derstands your needs, and that it 
knows how to cooperate with you in 
producing profitable merchandising 
campaigns. 

There’s one public relations device 
that is being adopted by a number 
of smart salesmen in many fields. 
And that’s the trick of sending a 
friendly little message to a client or 
a prospective client whenever a 
birthday or a wedding anniversary 
or some other special occasion rolls 
around. It will even pay you to 
build up a file of special anniversary 
dates in your office. You’d be sur- 
prised how much good these special 
letters can accomplish. 
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Before I leave this little checklist 
of public relations factors, there’s 
one more element that deserves spe- 
cial attention. And that’s the mat- 
ter of your employee relations. For 
too many years now agency em- 
ployees have been doing most of the 
work and getting little, if any, credit 
for their efforts. Yet no good pub- 
lic relations program has a ghost 
of a chance of succeeding unless it 
is backed by a good employee rela- 
tions program. Adequate pay and 
pleasant working conditions are legi- 
timate prerogatives of agency—and 
company—workers in these enlight- 
ened days. In return, employers 
have the right to expect that all em- 
ployees will cooperate to tell the 
story of our industry to the public 
and, in particular, to support and 
explain the significance of the Amer- 
ican Agency System. 


Summary 


As briefly as possible, I have tried 
to suggest three basic themes. 

First, the idea that changing con- 
ditions have confronted us with the 
necessity of reaching out to meet 
and anticipate the public’s needs as 
we have never done before; 

Second, the idea that we must 
appreciate that our hopes for profits 
hinge not upon what we do but upon 
the degree of public acceptance of 
what we do; and 

Third, the idea that a campaign 
for good public relations, as a prel- 
ude to increased profits, depends 
more upon a progressive attitude in 
minor matters than upon any large 
expenditures of money. 

Unfortunately, the business of in- 
surance has for too many years con- 
signed itself to the twilight zone of 
economics. We have been in a val- 
ley where the mist is.so heavy we 
have been unable to look about and 
gauge public opinion and public 
needs with any degree of accuracy. 
The same mists have kept the public 
from appreciating our significance 
as a vital factor in national economy. 

If we hope to preserve the insur- 
ance business as we know it today, 
we must—through better service, in- 
creased efficiency and smarter public 
relations—climb out of the twilight 
zone, out of the valley and into the 
mountains where our vision will be 
keener, our strength more manifest 
and our leadership more rugged and 
more helpful. 





MOTOR FATALITIES 


OTOR-VEHICLE fatalities jn 

145 major cities during the first 
29 weeks of 1940 totaled 4,135 com. 
pared with 3,873 for 1939, an in- 
crease of 7 per cent, according to 
reports made public by Director 
William Lane Austin of the Bureay 
of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce. Deaths caused by motor 
vehicles in the 145 cities during the 
week ending July 20 totaled 143, 4 
fewer than in the corresponding 
week of last year. 


ASSOCIATED AVIATION 
UNDERWRITERS 


SSOCIATED Aviation Under- 
writers has purchased the latest 
model Stinson 105 Aircraft for use 
in field production according to an 
announcement by D. deR. M. Scar- 
ritt, Underwriting Manager. A sur- 
vey has indicated that this work can 
be accomplished to better advantage 
by use of air transportation than by 
other means, Mr. Scarritt said in 
referring to the acquisition. 
William W. Walter, in charge of 
field production for the group and 
an experienced pilot, has just left 
Roosevelt Field, New York, in the 
new ship on an extended inaugural 
flight to visit field representatives, 
agents and customers of member 
companies. The new Stinson will be 
used continuously in the production 
of business, the Underwriters hav- 
ing estimated that it will travel in 
the neighborhood of 50,000 miles 
each year. 


A three-seater, the plane is 
equipped with an eighty-horsepower 
Continental engine, and a two-way 
Learadio and directional loop. The 
insignia of Associated Aviation Un- 
derwriters is carried on each side of 
the fuselage and the names of its 
member companies appear on the 
doors. 


Associated Aviation Underwrit- 
ers is the Aviation Department of 19 
member and 17 affiliated companies 
and was formed twelve years ago 
for the exclusive purpose of under- 
writing all forms of aviation risks. 
All business is transacted through 
recognized agents of member and 
affiliated companies and_ through 
brokers. 


BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 
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U.S. CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


IFTEEN of the country’s lead- 

ing insurance executives, repre- 
senting all branches of the industry, 
will comprise the Insurance Depart- 
ment Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States for 
the Chamber year, 1940-1941, as 
announced by James S. Kemper, 
President of the Chamber. The com- 
mittee members are as follows: 
Esmond Ewing (Chairman), Vice 
President, Travelers Fire; John L. 
Train (Vice-Chairman), President, 
Utica Mutual; Herman A. Behrens, 
Chairman, Continental Casualty; 
Bernard M. Culver, President, Con- 
tinental Insurance; Edmund Fitz- 
gerald, Vice President, Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life; H. J. Hagge, Pres- 
ident, Employers Mutual Liability ; 
John C. Harding, Resident Execu- 
tive Vice President, Springfield Fire 
and Marine, Chicago; Willard W. 
Keith, President, Cosgrove and 
Company, Los Angeles; Leroy A. 
Lincoln, President, Metropolitan 
Life; Julian S. Myrick, Ives and 
Myrick, New York; Julian Price, 
President, Jefferson Standard Life; 
Paul Rutherford, President, Hart- 
ford Accident; J. H. R. Timanus, 
Secretary, Philadelphia Contribu- 
tionship; John L. Wilds, President, 
Protection Mutual Fire; William D. 
Winter, President, Atlantic Mutual. 


SURETY ASSOCIATION 


LECTION of E. Vernon Roth 

as secretary-treasurer of the 
Surety Association of America was 
announced by A. F. LaF rentz, chair- 
man of the executive committee, fol- 
lowing a meeting of the committee 
at the office of the Association. 

Mr. Roth has been assistant sec- 
retary of the Surety Association 
since last August. He succeeds Ros- 
coe R. Gilkey, who retired July 1 
after serving as secretary-treasurer 
for 28 years. 

The new incumbent, whose duties 
as secretary-treasurer will begin im- 
mediately, has had 20 years’ experi- 
ence in the surety field. He began 
his career in the contract bond and 
judicial departments at the home of- 
fice of the Fidelity & Deposit Com- 
pany of Maryland. After employ- 
ment with the London & Lancashire 
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Coflectors> of fine arts ... clients and prospects who 
own oil paintings, valuable rugs, rare prints and manuscripts, 
fine books, glass and pewter, bronzes, marble, jade, and other 
objects of art... will appreciate having a copy of this attractive 
booklet. 9 Its authentic and interesting information will 
pave the way for increased sales of the A// Risks Fine Arts 
policy. Agents and brokers representing companies of Fireman's 


Fund Group will find this new booklet an effective sales help. 
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| Firemans ay is 4 y= Or 
Firemans Fund indemnity Company —a Occidental Indemnity Company 


—~ Occidental Insurance Company 


BOSTON ATLANTA . LOS ANGELES 


Indemnity Company and the Na- 
tional Surety Corporation, Mr. Roth 
was associated for 14 years with the 
Columbia Casualty Company and 
the Ocean Accident & Guarantee 
Corporation, eventually as manager 
of their bonding departments. Prior 
to joining the staff of the Surety 
Association of America last August, 
Mr. Roth had been, since March, 
1938, assistant secretary of the 
Towner Rating Bureau, Inc. 

The activities of the Surety As- 
sociation, a non-profit organization, 


foster ethical principles in the con- 
duct of surety business, encourage 
sound underwriting, improve the 
service rendered by surety com- 
panies to the public, and prevent re- 
bates, discriminations and other un- 
fair practices. Standardization of 
bond forms is also a major activity. 
The Association, however, has no 
jurisdiction over rates, as these are 
made by the Towner Rating Bureau, 
which was organized simultaneously 
with the Surety Association of 
America. 
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Bese FIRE INSURANCE EXPERIENCE 


HE following tabulations of fire insurance aggre- 

gates for the years 1935 to 1939, inclusive, have been 
compiled by the statistical division of the rating bureau 
of the New York State Insurance Department from the 
experience of companies licensed in that State. The 
amounts and percentages are those for fire business 
only and exclude allied lines which are reported sepa- 
rately in the fire experience exhibits. All of the ratios 
are on the incurred to earned basis. 


A separate item for Federal income taxes applicable 
to undefwriting income was introduced in the 193g 
experience exhibits. Many companies had not previ- 
ously made this apportionment of income taxes between 
underwriting and investment expenses in the gain and 
loss exhibits of their annual statements. 

This is the second consecutive year the Insurance De- 
partment’s rating bureau has released an annual com- 
pilation of the results of fire insurance companies. 


STOCK COMPANY AGGREGATES 


(Excluding Reinsurance Companies) 





COUNTRY-WIDE EXPERIENCE——— : 
CURRED EXPENSE ANALYSES—— 


— — —, 


INC aati 7—New York State— 
Claim Field General Inspec- Federal : 
Calendar ———— Ratios —_ adjust- Commis-  Super- Ad- tion & Taxes Income Premiums Loss 
Year Premiums earned. Loss. Expense. Net Gain. ment. sions. vision. minist. Bureaus. & Fees. Tax. Earned. Ratio. 
ae $431,887,000 33.3% 52.7% 13.9% 2.4% 26.4% 4.9% 11.1% 3.0% 4.9% $63,736,000 35.2% 
ae 425,298,000 38.4% 51.8% 9.8% 2.4% 26.5% 4.8% 10.2% 3.0% 4.9% 62,298,000 34.1% 
oe 425,673,000 36.1% 52.2% 11.7% 2.3% 27 2% 4.8% 10.3% 2.9% 4.7% Sa 61,731,000 31.9% 
1938..... 424,517,000 37.9% 53.3% 8.8% 2.5% 26.7% 5.0% 11.0% 3.0% 4.1% 1.0% 60,578,000 35.8% 
ee 415,004,000 41.5% 53.3% 5.2% 2.7% 26.9% 5.1% 10.9% 3.0% 3.7% 1.0% 57,586,000 40.7% 
MUTUAL COMPANY AGGREGATES 
(Excluding Associated Factory Mutuals) 
.  -ar $45,069,000 31.0% 38.1% 30.9% 1.3% 13.9% 4.9% 13.2% 2.6% 2.2% $3,559,000 32.9% 
1936....% 46,919,000 34.5% 38.2% 27.3% 1.5% 13.6% 5.3% 12.9% 2.6% 2.3% 4,102,000 34.2% 
a 50,162,000 34.5% 38.4% 27.1% 1.6% 14.3% 5.0% 12.4% 2.4% 2.7% 4,474,000 31.9% 
it. ee 50,696,000 32.3% 40.0% 27.7% 1.6% 14.8% 5.4% 12.6% 2.6% 2.9% oe 4,911,000 32.7% 
FEO ik <0 52,907,000 38.3% 40.8% 20.9% 1.6% 16.3% 4.1% 13.2% 2.7% 2.9%  .04% 5,645,000 317% 





WHEAT CLAIMS PAID 


HEAT growers whose 1940 harvests were de- 

stroyed or seriously damaged by adverse weather 
or other unavoidable hazards collected 27,600 indemnity 
claims for 6,655,000 bushels of wheat, up to August 6, 
from the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. 

Claims for indemnities under the 1940 wheat crop 
insurance program have come from farmers in 28 of 
the 33 states in which the insurance was written on this 
year’s crop, according to Leroy K. Smith, manager of 
the Corporation, although the bulk of settlements so 
far have been in the hard winter wheat belt. 

The Corporation estimates that about 76 percent of 
all indemnities paid this year will go to insured growers 
in the principal hard winter wheat states where severe 
losses occurred last fall and winter as a result of 
drought. In 5 states—Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
Texas, and Colorado—is located 53 percent of all in- 
sured acreage, and in this area 34 percent of the acreage 
planted to winter wheat last fall was abandoned, largely 
because of drought. As of August 6, nearly 92 percent 
of the indemnities disbursed by the Corporation had 
been paid to growers in these states. 

Wheat growers completed more than 379,000 con- 
tracts to insure their 1940 crops, paying premiums of 
14,806,000 bushels into the wheat reserve of the Cor- 
poration. As of August 6, following sales or delivery 
of wheat to pay indemnities, the Corporation had a 
balance of about 8,151,000 bushels of wheat on hand. 

A majority of the claims have been paid in cash 
equivalent, some 5,200,000 bushels having been paid in 
this manner, and about 1,450,000 bushels in wheat. 
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MISSOURI IMPOUNDED PREMIUMS 


3-Judge Federal Court at Kansas City, on August 

14th, ordered full return to policyholders of all pre- 
miums impounded in connection with the Missouri fire 
rate case. In addition to the $8,000,000 of impounded 
premiums which are presently in the hands of the Court's 
agents, the companies were directed to pay interest at 
present established rates on the returned funds, together 
with expenses of distribution and costs incurred by the 
Court and its agents. 

Originally this long drawn out litigation had_ been 
settled in 1935 on a basis providing for the return of 
20% of the impounded premiums to policyholders and 
80% to the fire insurance companies, the latter to defray 
litigation costs amounting to 30% of the funds and to 
absorb commissions to agents on the full amount of the 
premiums, which came to about 20%. This compro- 
mised settlement was overthrown in 1939 and the com- 
panies were compelled to return their portion of the 
impounded premiums to the ‘Court when it developed 
that payments aggregating $400,000 had been made to 
Pendergast, former political boss in Kansas City, and 
O'Malley, former Superintendent of Insurance of Mis- 
souri, in connection with the settlement. 

Attorneys for the fire companies have filed a motion 
for a new trial on grounds that the court made errors 
in fact in its opinion, findings and conclusions. The at- 
torneys also contend that the decision deprives the com- 
panies of their property without due process of law in 
that any adverse decision should, in so far as possible, 
restore them to their position immediately prior to the 
decree. 


BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE FIELD 


Agricultural: Claude L. Dobbs was ap- 
pointed Special Agent in Minnesota for 
the Agricultural and Empire State In- 
surance Companies, effective September 
: xk * 

Associated Aviation Underwriters: 
James Cozzie added to the Home Office 
underwriting staff. Formerly associated 
with the Chicago Office of Childs and 
Wood, Mr. Cozzie is completely familiar 
with the various phases of aviation in- 
surance. William W. Walter and Paul 
W. Herbert also have been added to the 
field staff of this organization. 


x *k * 


Century: Early last month Thomas J. 
Hogan, Inc., was appointed metropolitan 
general agent for this company. 


= 8 2 


Hartford Accident: C. W. Collier is 
now Superintendent of the Compensa- 
tion and Liability Department. Mr. Col- 
lier has been with the company since 
1916, is a graduate of Harvard University 
and attended the Harvard Graduate 
School. Neil J. Brown was appointed 
superintendent of the Personal Accident 
Department. Mr. Brown was educated in 
public and preparatory schools in Maine. 
He has been employed by the company 
since 1919, 
xk * 


Home of New York: For over a month 
Ernest Kronimus, underwriter of the 
Southern Division, has been in charge 
of the Credit Department, formerly su- 
pervised by the late William Millar. 


x * * 


Insurance Co. of N. A.: Dodd Bryant 
has been appointed general manager of 
the combined fire, casualty, marine and 
automobile departments in the Metro- 
politan Department in Philadelphia. 
Bradford Smith, Jr., former manager of 
the fire department, has been transferred 
to the head office and was succeeded by 
assistant manager E. S. Page. Assisting 
the latter is Robert Dunn, who also has 
had a wide insurance experience. 


~~ & ®& 


Marine Office of America: J. D. Hart- 
line transferred from Chicago Office to 
St. Louis as special agent where he will 
be associated with Special Agent S. L. 
Bowman. 
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Maryland Casualty: Opened a claim 
office at Cristobal, in the Canal Zone. 
The company has operated in the Canal 
Zone since 1910 and in the Republic of 
Panama since 1930. W. Edwin Hunt has 
been selected manager of the Casualty 
Department at the Pittsburgh Office. lor 
the last seven years he was connected 
with an insurance brokerage firm in New 
York City. 
x k * 


Meserole Group: Harold Johnson now 
is Pacific Coast manager for this group 
having succeeded Dixwell Davenport who 
resigned early last month. Mr. Johnson 
formerly was assistant manager. 
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EVERY WHERE 
DURING 
AUGUST 
FUR SALES HAVE BEEN HELD 


AND IN ADDITION 
FURS WILL BE TAKEN OUT OF 
WINTER STORAGE SOON 


NOW! 
IS THE TIME TO SELL .. . 


“ALL RISKS” FUR FLOATERS 


RATE 85e PER $100 INSURANCE $5.00 
MINIMUM PREMIUM 








FIRE ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 
LUMBERMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE RELIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
401 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


OLD LINE STOCK FIRE, MARINE and AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE 
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National Fire: William P. 


Winkler, 
who for the past ten years has been with 
the Iowa Insurance Service Bureau, now 
is special agent for this company in Iowa. 
His headquarters are at Des Moines un- 
der the supervision of State Agent Will 
H. Harrison. 


% &®& ® 
New England Casualty: Clarence T. 


Thompson recently joined the company 
as special agent for Suburban New York 
territory. Mr. Thompson has been in 
the casualty business for approximately 
20 years. 
x *k * 

Pacific National: Robert O. Belford ap- 
pointed state agent in Minnesota. Pre- 
viously, for nine years, he had been as- 


sociated with the Fire Underwriters 
Inspection Bureau in Minneapolis. 
x wk * 


Travelers Group: J. J. O'Connell was 
appointed supervising underwriter for the 
Travelers Indemnity Company in its new 
Fidelity and Surety Department. Changes 
in the field were the appointments of J. 
Hayes Dorsey, field assistant of the fi- 
delity and surety lines at the Cleveland, 
Ohio, branch office; William J. Prime, 
formerly field assistant of the branch at 
Brooklyn, New York, with headquarters 
at Bay Shore, Long Island, was made as- 
sistant manager of the same branch and 
location. Gordon H. LaBelle was pro- 
moted from field assistant of the office 
at Grand Rapids, Michigan, with head- 
quarters at Kalamazoo, to the position of 
assistant manager; Floyd N. Abbott, pre- 
viously field assistant in the branch at 
Portland, Maine, has become assistant 
manager of that office. In the bonding 
department, McClung Smith of Park 
Ridge, Illinois, was made assistant man- 
ager at the Kansas City, Missouri, Office 
and Bernard J. Nietschmann, Jr., of 
Greensboro, North Carolina, field assist- 
ant of the Chicago Office. John A. Col- 
lins, district group supervisor of the John 
Street, New York City branch office of 
the Travelers Insurance Company, was 
transferred to the territories covered by 
the Kansas City, Missouri; Omaha, Ne- 
braska; Des Moines, Iowa; St. Louis, 
Missouri branch offices with headquarters 
in Kansas City, Missouri. A. B. Smillie, 
associate manager at Chicago, for the 
Travelers Fire and Charter Oak Fire, 
succeeded A. M. Raymond as manager. 
Mr. Raymond retired because of his 
health. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





CASUALTY 


Position wanted as underwriter or special 
agent. Fifteen years’ experience all casualty 
lines, a training. Qualified in organiza- 
tion details. Will travel. C-334 


Position wanted in legal department of casu- 
alty company by young, unmarried law school 
graduate with no objection to traveling. C-335 


Position desired as special agent by young un- 
married man. Fifteen years’ experience. No 
objection to travel. C-336. 


Position wanted as claim manager, assistant to 

claim manager or claim examiner. ver twenty 

ears’ experience in claim work. LL.B., Degree. 
cation not restricted.—C-337 


Law school graduate desires position in claim 
department of insurance company or other cor- 
poration. Business experience. Age 25. Single 
C-338. 


Position desired as special agent or adjuster. 
Twenty years’ experience in the casualty in- 
surance business. Legal training. No objection 
to traveling.—C-339 


Position wanted as office manager in a fire 
or casualty brokerage or agency company in 
New York territory. C-340. 


Claims executive interested in position in 
home office or as branch manager; qualified to 
represent the higher executive in confidential 
capacity in relation to organization operations. 
C-344 


Position wanted as adjuster, branch office 
claims manager or in legal department by young 
married man with ten years’ experience in 
middle west. C-345. 


Position desired as surety underwriter, pref- 
erably in St. Louis or vicinity. Would also be 
interested in bond department of general 
agency. No objection to traveling. More than 
25 years’ experience. LL.B. Degree. Very 
good references. C-341. 


Position wanted as claims manager or ad- 


juster. Various insurance experience. Two 
ao law school. Location not restricted. 
-346. 


Position desired as sales executive, manager 
or in general agency, preferably Illinois, In- 
diana or Ohio. No objection to traveling. 
College graduate. Twenty-three years’ expe- 
ged in prominent insurance companies. C- 


Production manager available. Fifteen years 
experience in life, accident and health, auto 
and 7 business. Prefer fire or casualty 
agency in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland 
or Virginia. Either salary or commission basis. 
College education. C-348. 


Seeking position in development of insurance 
department of real estate concern or insurance 
eee. Field and home office experience fire, 
casualty and surety. C-350 
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The individuals offering their services 
in this column have been investigated 
by Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., and 
the representations made as to knowl- 
edge, experience and character are as 
stated by us. No charge is made for 
this space as the only desire is to as- 
sist them and the insurance business 
generally. Only those who are not em 
ployed will be considered. 
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Insurance adjuster and investigator desires 
position with casualty company. Ten years’ ex- 
perience. No objection to traveling. Good 
references. C-333. 


Casualty underwriter specializing in automo- 
bile coverage desires position. New York metro- 
politan area preferred, but free to locate else- 
where. Ten years’ country-wide experience. 
Successful background. A-1 references. C-351. 


Position wanted as adjuster or claim manager 


where sovertenity for advancement exists, 
preferably in St. Louis territory. C-352. 
Casualty man available, successful back- 


ground, several years managerial experience 
prominent company. Qualified in all phases of 
organization and production work, underwriting, 
personnel matters, etc. Will travel. Al refer- 
ences. C-322 


Young man, single, twenty-three years old, 
4 years’ casualty accounting experience with 
company in Ohio. High school graduate. De- 
sires position in accounting department of casu- 
alty company. Good references. C-349. 


Single man age twenty-five. High school and 
Business College graduate. Five years’ insur- 
ance experience, graduate of insurance course 
large casualty company, four years’ experience 
with agency in IIl'nois_ Seeks position in auto- 
mobile or fire underwriting department. Good 
references. C-353. 


CASUALTY EXECUTIVE MATERIAL— 
There is available a young man (age 32, col- 
lege graduate) who has had a broad and unique 
experience in all phases of fire and casualty op- 
erations: including specifically executive, under- 
wr ting, financial, agency and business develop- 
ment. He has also had direct selling experience 
as a general broker. His principal position has 
been that of general manager of a substantial 
casualty company, where h's work required an 
intimate knowledge and supervision of all de- 
partments and activities e can assume and 
execute most satisfactorily any respons bility 
given him. He would now like to make a connec- 
tion with a company whose chief executive needs 
an able assistant or which needs man-power 
having a natural ability for management and 
organization, plus a well-rounded training and 
experience-—a man, in a word, who is potential 
executive material. He would welcome a chance 
to discuss this subject in specific terms. C-354. 


Insurance Executive: Casualty, fire and life 
comptroller in Home Office, also large multiple 
line General Agency. Age 40. C.P.A. Amer- 
ican born, English-Scotch descent; sixteen years’ 
experience which includes organizing, systema- 
tizing, financial reports and statements; claims, 
underwriting and management. Available for 
any locality. Highest credentials as to integrity, 
creative ability and energy. 


FIRE 


Experienced investment man, exceptional 
qualifications for security analysis work. Sound 
knowledge of intrinsic values and institutional 
investment problems. Seven years rounded ex. 
— with leading New York investment 
anking firms. College graduate. Location not 
restricted. F-157. 


Special agent with over ten years experience 
desires connection with fire insurance com. 
pany. Prefers New York State, but has no 
objection to traveling. Good references. F158, 


Young man, 32, seeks connection with estab. 
lished agency or brokerage concern offering 
future progress. Has had 12 years’ sound ex. 
seman ———s ——— casualty lines for 
arge New York brokerage house. No objection 
to traveling but prefers New York or vicinity, 
Excellent references. F-160 


Marine manager—underwriter, all forms, 
ocean—inland—all risks, desires position with 
company or a =" More than twenty years’ 
experience. oo = to traveling. High 
grade references. -161. 


Experienced field man desires connection 
with fire company in Ohio, Western Pennsyl- 
ry or Michigan. Very good references. 
7162. 


Position desired as special agent or in home 
office underwriting department. Age 45, mar- 
ried. About twenty years’ experience in loss 
department underwriting and field work in 
New York State. Good references. F163. 


Experienced fire insurance underwriter and 
special agent seeks home office or _field position, 
preferably in New York or New England terri- 
tory. Applicant (age 41) has been in the West- 
ern Mass., Conn., and Vermont field for eight 
years. References are excellent. F-164. 


A young man (age 30) with varied insurance 
training, including policy audit and analysis 
work and with no diicetien to traveling, seeks 
employment, preferably in Chicago or vicinity. 

d references. F-165. 


Fire and Casualty field man, with executive 
abil'ty, desires immediate connection. Thor- 
oughly conversant with all lines Fire, Casualty, 
Engineering, Rating, Inspection and inderwrit- 
ing, and with ability also to direct insurance 
agency. Age 42. Prefers Illinois or Ohio. Ex- 
cellent references. F-166. 


Investment man thirteen years, broad experi- 
ence, economics, security analysis, and invest- 
ment management. Ten years head of statistical 
department. Age 34. ollege graduate. Ver: 
satisfactory references. Location immateria 
F-167. 


Experienced examiner and counter man (34), 
desires employment in either of these capacities 
or as special agent. Well informed Cook 
County, Illinois, territory. Excellent references. 
F-168. 


Young man, 36, desires position as fire un- 
derwriter or statistician for company Fone yen! 
located in or near Philadelphia. Has had about 
six years’ experience with fire_insurance com- 
pan’es in various capacities. Good references. 
F-169. 
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* Is competition tryin your best 
he AMICO fran- 


ind out how you may offer 






Compensation risks? 
chise in your community: 





your policyholders and prospects superior safety engi- 
neering service and substantial annual savings in the 
American Motorists, a full legal reserve company. 

Have you been quoting unsuccessfully on a particu- 
larly good boiler and machinery risk? See how 
AMICO’S representatives may provide Boiler and 
Machinery inspection service second to none and at the 
same time make it possible for their policyholders to 
save on their insurance. 

The American Motorists is not a one-line company. 
Much of the credit for its spectacular increase in pre- 
mium income, from $98,008.85 in 1926 to $6,477,- 
479.11 in 1939, can go to its development of casualty 
lines in addition to automobile insurance. 

American Motorists representatives take advantage 
of AMICO’S multiple line facilities for the insurance 
it gives them—insurance against the perils and hazards 
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of competition—insurance against time-wasting re- 
selling for renewals. 

Find out how American Motorists security, service 
and savings on a multiple-line basis can protect you— 
can banish renewal worries and open up new avenues 
for increased volume. Inquire about the AMICO fran- 
chise in your community, today. 





American Motorists writes: Automobile, Boiler and 
Machinery, Burglary, Workmen's Compensation, Per- 
sonal Accident, Plate Glass, Elevator and General Lia- 
bility insurance and Fidelity and Surety bonds. 
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COPYRIGHT 1932, BY INS CO, OF NORTH AMERICA, 


This month the North America national advertising emphasizes the value of 
North America’s fire-prevention engineering service by citing the case of a man 
who failed to profit by it. The White Fireman had pointed out a fire hazard on 
the premises of the policyholder, and recommended some simple easy-to-fol- 
low precautions. These were not taken, and when fire struck, it spread rapidly. 
If the assured had followed the recommendations, he would not only have 
saved himself a costly business interruption, but would also have earned a 
worthwhile reduction in his insurance rating. 


The advertising, of course, points out that the White Fireman's services are 
available without charge through North America Agents. 


See our full-page advertisement 
in the September 16 issue of Life. 


Insurance Company of North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
and the 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
write practically every form of insurance, except life. 


Founded 1792 
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REPORTS ON 


COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


ASSOCIATED Reciprocal Exchanges, 
New York, N. Y. 


Mid-Year Figures 


The six Reciprocal insurance carriers which collectively 
comprise the Associated Reciprocal Exchanges, reported on 
June 30, 1940 aggregate assets of $7,099,000 and aggregate sur- 
plus of $5,281,000 compared with $7,290,000 and $5,470,000 re- 
spectively, reported on June 30, 1939. Unearned premiums now 
total $1,691,000 compared with $1,620,000 a year ago. 

The assets of this group of Reciprocal institutions are very 
conservatively invested. As of June 30, 1940, 89.2% of the 
aggregate assets consisted of cash and high grade bonds while 
stocks (shares of Arex Indemnity Company) amounted to 





but 6.0%. Approximately three-fifths of the bond holdings are 








United States and Canadian Government securities, with the 
remainder being invested chiefly in State and Municipal, rail- 
road and public utility obligations. 

Losses incurred for the first half of this year were $304,009 
which compares with $394,000 for the first half of 1939 and 
$330,000 the average of the five years 1936-1940, inclusive. 

The following comparative financial statement figures are 
on the basis of actual market values for all securities except 
shares of the Arex Indemnity Company, which are carried at 
cost. 


* Losses Inc’d. 





* Total Assets * Surplus * Unearned Premiums Ist Half 
6/30/39 6/30/40 6/30/39 6/30/40 ~—- 6/30/39 6/30/40 1939 1940 
SE Axe ite ss sais $1,074 $1,111 $517 $567 $469 $496 $131 $115 
American Exchange ..... 1,032 1,093 863 911 160 170 25 19 
Fireproof Sprinklered 450 429 375 350 70 75 14 9 
SS ere 1,923 1,808 1,519 1,393 371 389 70 57 
Metropolitan ............ 943 888 685 655 218 220 89 45 
New York Reciprocal .... 1,868 1,770 1,511 1,405 332 341 65 59 
RE fet aaa ws $7,290 $7,099 $5,470 $5,281 $1,620 $1,691 $394 $304 


* Last 000 omitted. 





EMMCO Insurance Co., Inc., 
South Bend, Indiana 


Capital Doubled 


The paid-in capital of this company was increased from 
$300,000 to $600,000 on June 28, 1940. This increase was ac- 
complished by the transfer of $300,000 from its surplus account, 
0 the par value of shares being increased from $50 to $100 
each. 

Mid-year financial statement figures for this company, which 
appear elsewhere in this issue, give effect to this change in 
capital stock. Assets on June 30, 1940 with bonds amortized, 
amounted to $5,897,014, while liabilities were $4,046,800; capital 
stock, $600,000 and net surplus, $1,250,214. Premium volume 
for the first six months of this year amounted to $3,818,273 al- 
most double the total reported for the entire year 1939. Be- 
cause of the low acquisition cost in producing this business 
underwriting operations of the company for the first half of 
this year resulted in a statutory profit of $521,896. 


GENERAL Insurance Company of America, 
Seattle, Washington 


Oklahoma Ruling 


Participating policies of this company have been barred in 
Oklahoma under a recent ruling by the Insurance Board of that 
State. This order rescinded a previous order issued by the 
Board on September 1, 1937, which approved the issuance of 
such contracts. The company has filed an appeal with the 





Supreme Court against this ruling. 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1940 


GLOBE AND RUTGERS Fire Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Mid-Year Figures 


Financial statement of this company as of June 30, 1940 pre- 
pared on the basis of security valuations prescribed by the New 
York Insurance Department revealed total assets of $12,214,424. 
a drop of about $1,773,000 compared with the total reported 
at the close of the year 1939. Policyholders’ surplus, mean- 
while, dropped from $7,789,632 at the year-end to $5,920,307 at 
the mid-year date with liabilities for the period advancing 
slightly from $6,197,619 to $6,294,117. 

Net premium writings for the first half of 1940, which 
amounted to $1,841,349, reflected an increase of more than 55 
per cent compared with the volume transacted during the first 
half of 1939. Operating ratios, while reflecting considerable 
improvement ‘over its 1939 experience, remained unprofitable. 
Losses incurred for the six month period amounted to $1,026,768 
equivalent to 56.7 per cent of earned premiums as against a 
loss ratio of 65.3 per cent for the first half of 1939. The ex- 
pense ratio continued to reflect improvement, being 48.9 per 
cent compared with 54.1 per cent for the first half of 1939 and 
50.4 per cent for the whole of last year. Combined loss and 
expense ratio for the six month period of 1940 was 105.6 per 
cent compared with 119.4 per cent for the previous year and 
114.5 per cent for the first half of 1938. The underwriting loss 
for the period amounted to $165,763. 

The decline in surplus during the first half of this year was 
due primarily to a shrinkage in the market value of security 
holdings, the investment loss being $1,538,737. Net investment 
income earned for the first six months of this year amounting 
to $178,464 was more than ample to cover dividend requirements 
on the various preferred stocks totaling $137,573. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Vew York Representative: 


_ Rospert F, Warner, 11 W. 42nd St., New York 
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GLOBE AND RUTGERS Fire—Continued 


A brief balance sheet of the company as of June 30, 1940 ap- 
pears hereafter : , 


ASSETS 
*Bonds—United States Government ............ 
PN OIE oii nsec send cn cesses codenecs rere 
*Stocks (Subsidiaries $2,433,628.42) .......... 6,960, 196,33 
Cash on Hand and in Banks .................. 649,160.38 
EE Seka iiathineesetatcnkisesysebense 1.00 
Demand Note of Subsidiary Company ........ 20,000.00 
I IIR, io oy a-s isc 000.6 00-05 0000400000 469 745.97 
RR eR ance aan amet anlage 15,277.92 
Interest Due and Accrued ................00005 45,644.11 
Mixed Claims Commission Award ............ ; 1.00 
COUNT FURS FGGCTS onc. ccc cccctccccenscs 23,928.10 
$12,214 423,94 
LIABILITIES 
Losses and Loss Expenses ...........cccccee: $588,999.52 
SOMONE POGUES ons .ncccicc ccc vcccciccoccccve 3,040,111.13 
axes and Other Expenses ........00cccecsee 165,912.57 
SS ee 2,050,000.00 
IE IN oss da suc ven diencveveoees 341.67 
Redemption Value Second Preferred Scrip .... 2,165.05 
Reserve Retirement of Preferred Stock ........ 1,108.49 
**Reserve for General Contingencies .......... 35,000.00 
PEE SE TS 6 oting once scscieeccdsecee 410,478.67 
; $6,294,117.10 
Capital Stock: 
***$4.00 Cumulative First Preferred Stock .... $312,000.00 
(20,800 shares $15.00 Par Value, including 200 
shares held in Treasury for Retirement) 
***$5.00 Cumulative Second Preferred Stock ... 500,925.00 
(33,395 shares $15.00 Par Value) 
***$5.00 Cumulative Junior Preferred Stock .. 75,000.00 
(5,000 shares $15.00 Par Value) 
Common Stock (80,000 shares $15.00 Par Value) 1,200,000.00 
EN MONON oe sido askodn ssa saxabsGcseedeakes $2,087,925.00 
I eet he tae. on cans <eedes cab tines oe 3,832,381.74 
PORMCYMOMIECS SGPQMS onic ciccccsiccscccsssece 5,920,306.74 
$12,214,423.84 


* Bonds and Stocks are carried on the basis prescribed by 
the Insurance Department of the State of New York ex- 
cept that insurance stocks are carried at statutory values 
as at June 30, 1940. Total values, based on June 30, 1940 
market quotations for all except insurance and subsidiary 
stocks (subsidiary stocks other than insurance being taken 
at statutory, and insurance stocks being taken at statutory 
values as at June 30, 1940 with portfolios adjusted to 
market) are $160,494.70 less than shown. There has been 
deducted an amount of $221,817.81 representing interest in 

-our own stock through ownership of stocks of other insur- 
ance companies. Securities carried herein at $236,822.65 are 
deposited with State Departments as required by law. 

** Available to absorb the Company’s share in possible de- 
clines in the values of real estate owned by subsidiary 
companies. 

*** Entitled on voluntary or involuntary liquidation to $100.0 
per share and accrued dividends. 





of AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE? 


Check yours and your competitor's pol- 
icies with BEST'S AUTOMOBILE POL- 
ICY CHART ($1.54). Check all com- 
panies with BEST’S INSURANCE ~ & 





WITH KEY RATINGS ($5.08). 
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LUMBERMEN'S UNDERWRITING Alliance, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Examined 


This reciprocal institution, which was organized and began 
business in 1905 and is managed by the U. S. Epperson Under- 
writing Company as attorney-in-fact, recently was the subject 
of a very complete examination conducted by examiners 
representing the States of Missouri, Alabama and Kansas. The 
report covered a review of operations for the period December 
31, 1936, the date of the last examination, to and including 
December 31, 1939. 

The financial statement of the institution as of December 31, 
1939, prepared by the examiners, revealed only minor changes 
compared with its filed annual statement. The examiners com- 
puted total assets with bonds at market values of $2,250,268 
while liabilities were $1,038,215 leaving aggregate surplus in- 
cluding guaranty fund of $1,212,053. The latter reflects ‘an 
increase of $15,000 compared with the figure reported in its 
filed annual statement. 

The results from operations during 1939 were reviewed by 
the examiners. Losses incurred including adjustment expenses 
totaled $1,112,867 equivalent to 83.2% of earned premiums with 
expenses incurred being $389,918 or 29.2% of earned premiums. 
The net loss from underwriting operations during the year 
was $166,925 while investment operations produced a gain of 
$4,514. After refunds and returns of subscribers’ deposits 
amounting to $119,835 surplus declined $282,246 for the year. 
The institution’s experience in 1939, as pointed out in our cur- 
rent report appearing in the 1940 Best’s Insurance Reports, Fire 
and Marine Volume, was not the result of unsound underwrit- 
ing principles, but instead was caused by conflagrations brought 
on by the hazardous weather conditions during the late summer 
and early fall of last year. 

Excerpts from the examination report follow: 


PLAN OF OPERATION 


The Subscribers at Lumbermen’s Underwriting Alliance 
agree to reciprocally exchange contracts of insurance with other 
subscribers thereat with separate and limited liability. 

The Exchange secures new subscribers through direct con- 
tact with prospects by home office solicitors and agents and 
brokers. Lumber risks, both manufacturing and non-manu- 
facturing lines, being secured by direct contact and general or 
miscellaneous business through agents and brokers. Lumber 
subscribers are required to sign a power of attorney providing 
for the payment of 20% of premium deposits as compensation 
to the Attorney-in-Fact and general business subscribers sign 
a power of attorney providing for the payment of 25% of pre- 
mium deposits as compensation to the- Attorney-in-Fact. 


POWER OF ATTORNEY 


1 


The same form of power of attorney is signed by all Sub- 
scribers with the exception of the different rates of compensa- 
tion paid the Attorney-in-Fact as outlined in the previous sec- 
tion. This power of attorney is designated “Application for 
Insurance” and must be executed by each Subscriber at the 
Exchange. The power of attorney appoints U. S. Epperson 
Underwriting Company as Attorney for Subscribers at the 
Exchange and in their name, place and stead to exchange con- 
tracts of insurance according to the terms and conditions of the 
agreement embodied in the “Application for Insurance.” Briefly, 
the provisions of the power of attorney are as follows: 

(1) The Attorney is authorized to make and issue contracts 
of insurance and to perform every act necessary to carry out 
the purposes of such contracts and the exchange thereof. 

(2) The Attorney is further specifically authorized to do 
all things necessary or advisable to effect compliance with any 
statute of law respecting reciprocal contracts of insurance and 
the exchange thereof. 

_ (3) The Attorney shall have no power to make Subscribers 
jointly liable with any other Subscriber and the liability which 
the Attorney is authorized to incur for the Subscriber is in 
every case to be several and not joint. It is also provided that 
a separate individual account shall be kept by the Attorney 
for each Subscriber. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The Oldest 
Insurance Company 
On Earth 

...is still a leader 


in prompt service, 


prompt payments 

and liquidity 
When you do business with 
the Sun, you have at your dis- 
posal a background of under- 
writing knowledge gathered 
over a period of 230 years. 
Leading insurance agents 
everywhere find that the pres- 
tige and the service of the Sun 
is a valuable aid in securing 
new business and satisfying 


old clients. 
Founded 1710 


SUN 
INSURANCE 
OFFICE 


LIMITED 


PATRIOTIC INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
SUN UNDERWRITERS INS. CO. OF N. Y. 


SUN INDEMNITY CO. OF N. Y. 


NEW YORK: 55 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago: 309 W. Jackson Boulevard 
San Francisco: Swett & Crawford, Gen’l Agts. 



































WORDS WITH 
Tleaning 


Actions alone interpret the 
real meaning of words. To most 
businessmen such words as Sta- 
bility, Integrity, Security and 
Progressive represent standards 
of quality only when they speak 
for organizations whose actions, 
under all conditions and circum- 
stances, entitle them to respect. 

The actions of our Company 
for more than 220 years invite 
the respect of all businessmen to 
whom we may possibly be of 
service. 


THE 


LONDON ASSURANCE 
99 John Street New York City 
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LUMBERMEN'S UNDERWRITING—Continued 


(4) The Attorney is authorized to deduct (20% ) or (25% 
of all moneys received or due for credit to the Subscribers = 
count from which it shall pay expenses incident to the endian 
of reciprocal contracts of insurance, the Attorney being = 
thorized to pay out of Subscribers funds expenses to be borne 
by the Subscriber and their proportion of losses and claims 
or demands as adjusted, contested, compromised or reduced to 
judgement. This section also provides that Subscribers’ tie 
may be divided into classes or groups in accordance with the 
nature of their business and/or their liability assumed and/or 
their loss experience and the losses and expenses incurred may 
be distributed on the basis of the classes or groups so deter. 
mined. 

(5) The power of attorney provides for an Advisory Com. 
mittee consisting of seven (7) or more Subscribers in good 
standing, which Committee shall be selected by the Subscribers 
This Committee may adopt rules and regulations, not incon. 
sistent with the terms of the power of attorney, for the ex- 
change of contracts of insurance. The funds of Subscribers 
may be invested in securities approved by the Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

(6) With the consent of the Advisory Committee the At- 
torney shall have the power to assess the Subscribers, to pay 
excess losses incurred, for an amount not to exceed one annual 
premium deposit. The Attorney is authorized to provide by 
insurance or guaranty for the payment of such excess losses 
and to deduct not to exceed 5% of all premium deposits for 
this purpose or the said Attorney may deduct not to exceed 5% 
of all premium deposits for the purpose of creating a fund for 
the payment of excess losses, said fund to remain permanent 
and to be used for no other purpose. 

(7) The Attorney is required to set aside to the credit of 
the Subscriber, as a surplus fund, all savings effected on ter- 
minated contracts until there shall be accumulated in this man- 
ner from such savings a sum equal to twice the amount of 
the current annual premium deposit of the Subscriber. All 
savings not required to create and maintain this fund shall be 
returned to the Subscriber. It is also provided that a per- 
centage of the savings may from time to time be returned to 
the Subscriber before the full amount of such surplus has been 
accumulated, and that in the event the contract is terminated 
the balance remaining to the credit of the Subscriber as sur- 
plus or savings be returned to the Subscriber. 


REINSURANCE 


The Exchange reinsures 90% of its general or miscellaneous 
business under a “Loss Ratio” contract, subject to a limit of 
$200,000.00 on any one risk. This contract applies only to that 
portion of risks that the Exchange retains net for its own 
account. The cost of this reinsurance is 90% of the premium 
paid by the Subscriber. The Attorney-in-Fact makes no de- 
duction for administrative expenses on that portion of the 
premium deposits which are reinsured under this contract but 
does draw a commission from the reinsurers out of which all 
agents and brokers are paid their commissions on this class. 
This reinsurance contract is with London Lloyds. 

The Exchange has an Excess of Loss contract with London 
Lloyds which provides for the payment of 85% of the losses 
in excess of $35,000.00 on Lumber Risks and 90% of the losses 
in excess of $20,000.00 on General business with a limit of 
liability on Lumber risks of $170,000.00 and on General business 
of $180,00.00. ; 

The Exchange has a number of facultative pro rata rein- 
surance treaties with other carriers and larger lines are rein- 
sured in this manner as well as specific treaties which are used 
in some cases. 

The Exchange no longer accepts any reinsurance. 


TERRITORY 


The Exchange is licensed to transact business in the Prov- 
inces of Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, New Bruns- 
wick, Ontario, Prince Edward Island, Saskatchewan and Que- 
bec of the Dominion of Canada and the following States of the 
United States: ; 

Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Florida, 
Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Mon- 
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tana, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennes- 
see, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington and Wisconsin. 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


At the date of the last examination it was reported that ap- 
proximately 374%4% of premium deposits received at the Ex- 
change in the year 1936 was from general business subscribers. 
An analysis of the premium deposits received in 1939 reveals 
that only approximately 15% of premium deposits received in 
1939 was from general business subscribers. (Ed. The man- 
agement is accepting general business only through agents al- 
ready representing the Exchange and are noi taking on any 
new agents or making any special efforts to increase its lines. 
Since 1937 ninety percent of this business has been reinsured. 
See paragraph re “Reinsurance.” ) 


RATES 


Except for lumber risks, where special rates are filed in 
most cases, the Exchange in States where required, is a mem- 
ber of the Rating Bureau and writes its risks at published 
rates. A few cases were found where deviations were made 
from published rates. These errors are being corrected and an 
order has been issued by the Attorney-in-Fact to the under- 
writing, production and accounting departments, that this prac- 
tice must stop and all transactions handled according to law. 


POWERS OF ATTORNEY 


A complete check was made of Powers of Attorney on file 
at the Exchange against the Subscribers’ Ledger carrying sur- 
plus accounts. It was developed that only a minor number of 
Powers of Attorney were missing and the Attorney-in-Fact has 
agreed to secure them at once. Postings to the Subscribers’ 
individual accounts of all credits and debits were only a few 
months behind and are being brought up to date. 


ADMINISTRATION EXPENSE 


An analysis of the amounts due the Attorney-in-Fact as 
compensation for services for the years 1937, 1938 and 1939, 
reveals that the Exchange still owes the Attorney-in-Fact $289,- 
465.05, as compensation for the period. The Attorney-in-Fact 
has waived on this amount and no liability for the same has 
been included in the financial statement for compensation due 
the Attorney-in-Fact. 


MESEROLE Group, 
New York, N. Y. 


Official Staff Changes 


Several changes in the official staff of the Meserole Group 
of Companies comprising the Pacific Fire Insurance Company, 
Bankers and Shippers Insurance Company of New York, and 
the Jersey Insurance Company of New York, were announced 
early last month. 

C. V. Meserole, who has been President of the companies for 

many years, was advanced to the newly created office of Chair- 
man of the Board, while L. R. Bowden, formerly Vice Presi- 
dent, was named Vice Chairman of the Board. A. E. Heacock, 
who has been associated with the organization for 19 years and 
has been Vice President since 1932, succeeded Mr. Meserole 
as President. The Board of Directors re-elected L. P. Tremaine 
as Vice President, and advanced S. G. Amerman and R. S. 
Oellers to Vice Presidencies, and A. R. Matthews to Vice 
President and Secretary. H. B. Lamy, Jr., to the real regret of 
the Directors and his former associates, resigned as Vice Presi- 
dent but continues as a Director of all three companies. 
_ C. V. Meserole and L. R. Bowden started with this organ- 
ization twenty-five years ago and continue to be active in the 
affairs of the three companies. Mr. Heacock, as President, will 
relieve Mr. Meserole and Mr. Bowden of many routine ex- 
ecutive duties but otherwise no material change in duties are 
contemplated. 
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What should an Agent 
expect from a Company 


? 


First, he should expect that his company will 
back him all the way under the terms of the 
policies he writes . . . He should expect a 
claim department that settles claims quickly, 
courteously, satisfactorily . .. He should ex- 
pect the company to be strong enough to fulfill 
all obligations assumed under its policies. 
Finally, he should expect ADEQUATE COM- 
MISSIONS FOR HIS EFFORTS. 


If you are on the lookout for a company which 
guarantees complete underwriting facilities, why 
not find out what Ohio Casualty has to offer? 
A postal card will bring full details. 


THE OHIO CASUALTY 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HAMILTON © OHIO 


Full Coverage Automobile 


Automobile Accident Liability Plate Glass 


Burglary Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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St. Louis, Mo. 


Dependable Protection 


Big enough to 
serve you but 
not too big to 
know you. 


* 


Rated A+ “Excellent” 
By Best's! 








HAY-ADAMS 
HOUSE 


In hospitality, charm and dignity as well 
as service and cuisine, the Hay-Adams 
House perpetuates these two great 
names. An ideal location, directly oppo- 
site the White House, overlooking beau- 
tiful LaFayette Park. Write for free 
"Guide to Washington." 


FROM $9.50 sincLe $B pouse 


Completely Air-Conditioned 





SIXTEENTH STREET AT H 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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MILLERS NATIONAL Insurance Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Home Office Moved 


The Millers National Insurance Company and Illinois Fire 
Insurance Company, two of the oldest fire insurance companies 
in Illinois, are now operating from new home office quarters 
which comprise almost the entire second floor of the Board 
of Trade Building in Chicago. For the past twenty-eight years 
Millers National has been located at 175 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, being one of the original tenants of the Insurance Ex. 
change Building. During that period it has grown consistently 
and the original space occupied was more than trebled. 

An official housewarming of the new quarters was held on 
August 14 for agents and brokers in the Cook County area, 
Invitations also have been extended to agents and _ friends 
throughout the country to visit the new quarters at their con- 
venience. 


NORTH AMERICAN Fire & Marine Reinsurance Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 


Licensed 


This new company, sponsored by interests identified with the 
Swiss Reinsurance Company, has received its license from the 
New York Insurance Department to transact fire and marine lines 
of reinsurance. It was formed with an authorized capital of 
$1,000,000, par $100, all of which was paid in together with a like 
amount of surplus. The entire capital stock is owned by the 
United States Branch of the Swiss Reinsurance Company. 

The formation of this new reinsurance carrier is the first of a 
series of steps designed to protect the large reinsurance business 
transacted by the Swiss Reinsurance Company in this country, 
While no official announcement has been made it is expected that 
the new carrier will ultimately replace the present United States 
Branch of that company. 

The officers of the new company are: chairman, Edwin G. 
Merrill; president, Rodney Davis; vice-president and secretary, 
John K. Battershill; treasurer, Max Strassburg. Directors are: 
Paul Alther, Frank Audibert, John K. Battershill, Percival 
Beresford, John S. Breckinridge, Lawrence M. Cathles, Rodney 
Davis, Theodore L. Haff, William H. Hotchkiss, Erwin Hurli- 
mann, Edwin G. Merrill, John Howard Oden and Robert J. 


Roos. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL Fire Association, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Examined 


The regular annual examination into the affairs and condi- 
tion of this company was made as of December 31, 1939 by 
the Washington Insurance Department. The comments of the 
examiners were favorable. 

Formed on April 1, 1901 the company writes fire, inland ma- 
rine, automobile and allied lines of insurance throughout the 
United States and Canada. Since 1906 it has operated upon a 
full cash premium plan and has generally followed the rates 
of authorized rating bureaus. As provided by the Washington 
Insurance Code it has made a deposit of surplus assets with 
the Treasurer of the State of Washington qualifying it to 
issue non-assessable contracts. This deposit consists of United 
States Treasury securities in a total amount of $400,000 par 
value, and is made for the protection of all policyholders 
wherever located. 


The financial position of the company as of December 31, 
1939 as determined by this examination showed total admitted 
assets of $8,981,462 compared with total liabilities of $6,683,387 
leaving surplus as regards policyholders of $2,298,080. The 
latter reflects an increase of $68,874 over the figure reported 
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in its filed annual statement due principally to changes in lia- 
bilities made by the examiners. 
Excerpts from the examination report follow : 


PLAN OF OPERATION 


The Association’s plan of operation is in accordance with 
the provisions of the first subdivision of Section 86 of the In- 
surance Code of the State of Washington, and the Association’s 
Articles of Incorporation permit the issuance of contracts of 
insurance covering all classes of risks not in conflict with the 
law. 

The Association’s specialization in the work of inspection 
and personal service to its policyholders pertaining to fire pre- 
yention, and its careful selection of risks, is reflected in its 
favorable underwriting experience, with corresponding savings 
to policyholders. 

Branch offices are maintained in the following states: Ari- 
zona, California, Colorado, Montana, Oregon, Utah, and Wash- 
ington, and in the Provinces of the Dominion of Canada un- 
der supervision of branch managers. The Association main- 
tains the following regional offices: 

Central Department Columbus, Ohio 
Midwestern Department Chicago, Illinois 

New York City Department New York City 
Southeastern Department Raleigh, North Carolina 
Southwestern Department Kansas City, Missouri 


FIELD OF OPERATION 


The Association is licensed to transact business in all of the 
states of the United States and the District of Columbia, also 
in all provinces of the Dominion of Canada, except Prince Ed- 
ward Island. 


UNDERWRITING EXPERIENCE 


The following schedule reflects the underwriting experience 
of the Association for the past ten years ended December 31, 
1939 : 
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Incurred 
$2,336,320.81 
2,170,073.69 
2,139,658.94 
1,588,752.06 
1,381,417.05 
1,492,569.80 
1,884,601.72 
1,907,110.86 
2,071 ,497.36 
2,496,089.44 





Net Earned 
Premiums Premiums Paid 

errr re $5,303,530.22 $5,148,095.73 $2,255,733.17 
EER eee 4,763,321.74 4,980,07 1.60 2,258,242.44 
ER rere 4,382,590.85 4,568,306.31 2,104,210.23 
ere a 4,112,022.23 4,223,574.74 1,680,988.30 
rr 4,695,316.25 4,303,850.68 1,466,542.55 
EE issn 3 einen 5,154,683.36 4,699,058.67 1,473,698.01 
NE eA sia peo tcars 5,709,713.38 5,202,414.85 1,801,788.59 
eee 6,505,808.75 5,876,776.93 1,914,782.52 
Serr eee 6,752,857.86 6,266,463.24 2,034,445.87 
MY Nsleaideceniese 7,289,547.57 6,672,606.58 2,398,596.88 

a eee $54,669,392.21 $51,941,219.33 $19, 389,028.56 
REINSURANCE 

The Association’s reinsurance facilities appear to be ade- 
quate to meet all its requirements, having reinsurance treaties 


with a number of mutual organizations in the United States 
and Canada covering the cessions of pro rata, quota share and 
excess coverage. These reinsurance facilities are supplemented 
by a contract with C. T. Bowring and Company, London, Eng- 
land, agents for underwriters at Lloyds, London. Under the 
provisions of this contract, the Association retains during the 
life of the contract a balance in an amount sufficient to meet 
the unearned premium reserve on business ceded. 

All reinsurance contracts are accounted through the reinsur- 
ance department. Detailed records are kept for the use of the 
management. Contracts are approved by the Board of Directors. 

The following comparative statement shows the volume of 
reinsurance transactions for the past five years: 


Reinsurance Reinsurance 
Year Assumed Ceded 
eres $1,976,303.96 $921,732.85 
eters 2,036,424.00 802,064.76 
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$19,468,091.73 





2,008,753.04 
1,986,488.02 
2,188,766.34 


Percentage 
Losses 
Underwriting Inc’d to 
and Loss Premiums 
Expenses Earned 
$1,951,357.14 45.38% 
1,794,723.88 43.58 
1,704,871.80 46.84 
1,666,074.97 37.62 
1,848,843.56 32.10 
2,112,485.28 31.76 
2,431,197.25 36.23 
2,641,807.79 32.45 
2,945,218.92 33.06 
3,204,270.37 37.41 
$22,300,850.96 37.48% 
965,327.37 
1,116,213.97 
985,387.68 


DIVIDENDS RETURNED TO POLICYHOLDERS 


Since organization, the Association has paid to its policyhold- 
ers total dividends (less dividends received on reinsurance) in 
the amount of $21,373,569.48. Such dividends are paid out of 
savings in losses, expense of management, and investment earn- 
ings. From time to time the Board of Directors modifies the 
scale on the several classes of business by proper resolution 
spread upon the minutes. 

The scale of dividend as outlined in the dividend resolution 
applies to direct business. The dividend is due and payable upon 
the termination of the policy, at the scale prevailing at the date 
of termination. These dividends are credited on the next pre- 
mium, or, if the policy is not renewed, are paid in cash. 

The rate of dividends declared for the current period, segre- 


gated by classes, is as follows: 


(Continued on the next page) 
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NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL Fire—Continued 


Class Rate Class Rate Class Rate 
A 10% D 25% G 35% 
B 15% E 30% H 50% 
c 20% F 334% 


NORTHWEST CASUALTY COMPANY 


The Northwest Casualty Company was organized by the 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Association for the purpose of writ- 
ing automobile liability and other general liability and casualty 
lines which could not be insured by the Association under its 
charter. 

The Northwest Casualty Company was incorporated in April, 
1928, and commenced business April 27, 1928, with an author- 
ized capital stock of $200,000.00 divided into 2,000 shares of a 
par value of $100.00 each. 


Changes in capital structure since organization are as fol- 
lows: 





Contributed 
Capital Surplus 

fe eee ee $200,000.00 $100,000.00 
November 1931 increase. 50,000.00 —o— 
July 1937 increase ...... 150,000.00 —o— 

MONEE cciceves cence $400,000.00 $100,000.00 


The value of the capital and surplus of the Northwest Casu- 
alty Company as of December 31, 1939 has been established at 
$742,764.75, which shows a substantial accumulation of profits 
from its operations. 


MANAGEMENT CONTRACT 


Since the Northwest Casualty Company commenced business, 
it has operated under a management contract whereby this 
Association assumes all production, underwriting, accounting 
and management expenses other than taxes, licenses, rating bur- 
reau fees and claim adjustment expenses. The present contract 
in force dated January 1, 1936 provides compensation to be 
paid the Association for services above outlined on the basis 
of 37% of the gross premiums (less return premiums) written 
by the Casualty Company. 

Under this plan of operation there are no salaried officers 
or employees in the Casualty Company. All work in connec- 
tion with the adjustment and settlement of claims is handled 
by the Association, and payment is made by the Casualty Com- 
pany of all expenses in connection with the settlement of claims 
on a case basis. 


PREFERRED SECURITY Lloyds, 


San Antonio, Texas 
New Lloyds 


This Lloyds goog association which was organized un- 
der the laws of Texas late last year received its license on 
December 20, 1939 and commenced operations on January 2 
of this year. It operates under Chapter 19, Title 78, Texas 
Revised Civil Statutes of 1925 which provides for the main- 
tenance of the same reserves required of stock companies trans- 
acting similar business. It began business with total under- 
writers’ deposits paid in of $60,000. In addition the under- 
writers contributed $5,000 to the surplus account. 

The association confines it operations to automobile insur- 
ance only, the coverages written being: Fire, theft, collision, 
comprehensive, tornado and plate glass. All business, the man- 
agement advises, is written at tariff rates. 

S. T. Pennington, principal underwriter of this new associa- 
tion, is the attorney-in-fact. The manager is Harold Burke 
who has had 12 years’ Home Office experience with Lloyds 
America, United Employers Casualty Company and Houston 
Fire and Casualty ee Other underwriters besides Mr. 
Pennington are: Lyda E. Pennington, Ferd L. Wirth, Evelyn 
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Pennington Wirth, W. Deaton, R. L. Sellards, Kathryn E. Sel- 
lards, R. E. St. John, Mary C. St. John, Marguerite Martinez 
and Ann Rose Fritz 

The financial statement of Preferred Security Lloyds as of 
June 30, 1940 appears hereafter : 





ASSETS 
ies, GIMCKOE VANES 2:2. crcccecicveccsccccves $60,000 
ii 0 ohg use 54's aah cen and 45600605, 00.a5a0 13,227 
Premiums in course of collection .............. 6,465 
CL! . cS stun saere oss kesseewenes $79,692 
LIABILITIES 
Unpaid claims ......-.2ccecesscsccccscccssccocs $502 
IED 5 oo:s hoists: viosvsiensseds ed even 8,896 
Se seen eee e eee eeneeetenceeeeeneenees 108 
SE coved rsinssaseescseden see ncevan 6 
RIOR 5 Cixi scinsatudacduwacewedapene $9,512 
ED oo. 5. 0509.6 680004005. $60,000 
| eee 10,180 70,180 
$79,692 
OPERATIONS FIRST SIX MONTHS 
ee NS MUEMOND 6.5.0 06 0:0.005 600000 cneedenses $17,275 
ee ere Lheresesereveneecnece 656 
Loss adjustment expenses paid .............+.+.. 5 
Underwriting expenses paid ................... 1,928 
ete cas kaka ead ean ayes sare 8,379 
Losses and adjustment expenses incurred ........ 1,163 
Ratio to earned premiums .............seeeeeees 13.9% 
Underwriting expenses incurred ................ 2,036 
a 6) WH POCUNNNS nw... cccsccecsecse 11.8% 
CE EE at kvve ves cdicdccasvasaeaere's 5,180 


RESOLUTE Fire Insurance Company, 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Field of Operations Extended 


Subsequent to the close of the year 1939 this company has 
greatly extended its field of operations and is now licensed to 
operate in the District of Columbia and the following states: 
Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, Michigan, Oklahoma, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont and West Virginia. 

The charter of this company was originally granted on April 
19, 1926 to interests identified with the Rhode Island Insurance 
Company. Organization of the company, however, was never 
completed and new interests acquired the charter in July, 1939. 
It was licensed and commenced active operations late in 1939 
with a paid-in capital of $200,000 and contributed surplus of 
$10,000. Subsequently additional surplus of $112,000 was con- 
tributed by stockholders. 

The company specializes but does not confine coverage to 
finance automobile risks and all business except some direct 
writings in the state of Rhode Island is solicited through Agents 
or General Agents. The company’s President Oscar L. Heltzen, 
is a former Insurance Commissioner of the State of Rhode 
Island and a member of the law firm of Heltzen & Connolly. 
Herman A. Peterson, Vice President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
has had over ten years experience in the insurance field. 


“FACTS AND FALLACIES 


Concerning the Analysis of Insurance 
Company Statements”’—in booklet form 


—available on request. Send for com- 
plimentary copy. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


75 Fulton Street New York, N. Y. 
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“THAT'S WHAT 1 CALL j 


aRealfine Se. 
OF FLOOR MATTING!” 


People don’t buy ‘‘just mat- 
ting’’ any more. They know 
there is a difference in 
matting . . . and WHAT 
a difference. 







America's Largest Manufacturers and Distributors Specializ- 
ing in Matting offers 


A MAT FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Matching the matting to the job, Offering the most complete matting 

American brings you the RIGHT mat service in the United States, a 

at the RIGHT price. trained staff of engineers will co- 
operate in solving your problems. 


Originators of — 
e Ezy-Rug Colored Rubber Link Matting , Neoprene Oil Resisting Matting 
« Air-Tred Sponge Rubber Matting . Countertred Gro-Cord Type Matting 
« Amatco Wide Ribbed Corrugated Matting .Tuf-Tred Superior Grade Tire 
Fabric Matting. . 

Also offering— 
« Stair Treads . Steel Matting . Pyramid Matting « Wood Slat Matting 
« Switchboard Matting .» Semi-Perforated Name Mats « Perforated Cor- 
rugated Matting » Herringbone Tire Fabric Matting . Utility Cross Cor- 
rugated Matting « Rub-o-Rug Cross Corrugated Matting » Desk, Dental and 
Barber Chair Mats. 


Write for new complete catalog today. 


AMERICAN MAT CORPORATION 
Main Offices: 1716 ADAMS ST., TOLEDO, OHIO, U. S. A. 





APPLETON & COX, INC., 
ATTORNEY 


111 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 


Marine and Inland Insurance 


REPRESENTING 


Westchester Fire Insurance Company 
United States Fire Insurance Company 
The Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Company, Ltd. 
The North River Insurance Company 
Empire State Insurance Company 
Royal Exchange Assurance 
Agricultural Insurance Company 
Western Assurance Company 
The Indemnity Marine Assurance Company, Ltd. 
Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
The Century Insurance Company Limited 
The Pacific Coast Fire Insurance Company 
Standard Insurance Company of New York 


AGGREGATE ADMITTED ASSETS, 
OVER $150,000,000 


Losses settled promptly in all principal 
cities of the world 














A NAME 
YOU 
CAN TRUST 


Established 1897 





i — 
mm, 


CASUALTY COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Affiliated with 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 








RHODE ISLAND Insurance Company, 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Half-Year Operating Results 


The operating ratios of this company for the first six months 
of 1940, which appear in the Table of Extracts shown elsewhere 
in this issue, while reflecting considerable improvement com. 
pared with the experience during similar periods of recent 
years, do not fully reveal the true measure of accomplishment. 


For the first three months of this year net premiums written 
aggregated $576,203 with earned premiums being $416,377. Net 
losses incurred during this period amounted to $265,173 or 637 
per cent of earned premiums. These figures reflected the fact 
that the merger of the Rhode Island and Merchants, although 
effective as of December 31, 1939, did not actually take place 
until March of this year, thus delayin~ some of the manage- 
ment’s corrective measures, and further, the results were 
penalized by changes in portfolio in connection with reinsuyr- 
ance adjustments, take-backs and cessions on past years’ busi- 
ness. 


The loss experience of the company during the second quarter 
was exceptionally favorable. Premium volume for this period 
was $622,519 with earned premiums amounting to $421,209, 
Losses incurred were more than $100,000 lower than the pre- 
vious quarter, the total being $156,879 equivalent to only 37.2 
per cent of the earned premiums, an experience 26% points 
better than the preceding three month period. While it is true 
that losses normally are heavier during the first quarter of any 
year than they are in the second quarter, credit for this favor- 
able experience also must be given to the management for the 
changes in underwriting procedure which it has initiated. 


The combined experience of the two quarters produced 
written premiums of $1,198,722 and earned premiums of $837 
586. Losses incurred of $422,052 represented 50.4 per cent of 
the earned premiums. The expense ratio for the six month 
period remained above average, aggregating 57.7 per cent of 
the written premiums. The statutory underwriting loss re- 
ported, amounting to $289,000, was attributable in part to the 
creation of additional unearned premiums of $361,000 occasioned 
by its expanding premium volume. 


WESTERN UNION Insurance Company, 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


General Review 


This stock insurance company which was organized under 
Special Act of the Alberta Legislature on February 15th of 
this year received its license during March and commenced ac- 
tive operations on May Ist. The authorized capital of $500,000 


has been fully subscribed and $100,000 has been paid in. 
Under its charter the company has authority to write all 
classes of insurance except life, but it is expected that operations 
will be confined to fire and allied lines, automobile, inland 
marine and hail insurance. Reinsurance arrangements are 
maintained with the American Reserve Insurance Company of 
New York for fire lines, and with the Employers Reinsurance 
Corporation for excess liability under automobile public lia- 
bility contracts. It is a member of the Western Canada In- 
surance Underwriters’ Association, the Canadian Hail Under- 


‘writers’ Association, and a shareholder of the North West 


Adjustment and Inspection Company. 


Frank R. Freeze, President of the company, also is President 
of Credit Securities Limited, an old established finance com- 
pany, Frank Freeze Cope Agencies Limited, Widney Oils 
Limited and director of several companies. William R. Cope, 
Vice President and Managing Director, also is associated with 
the Frank Freeze Cope Agencies Limited and has been associ- 
ated with the insurance business for over twenty-five years. 
The Secretary of the company is Mary MacKenzie. The fore- 
going officers, together with the following, comprise the Board 
of Directors: C. M. Freeze, Dr. E. H. Freeze, L. C. Jackson, 
W. G. Peterson and R. J. Widney. 
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REPORTS ON 


COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


AMERICAN STATES Insurance Company, 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Dividend Action 


The board of directors of this company, on August 16, 
declared a quarterly dividend of 30 cents per share, payable 
October 1, 1940 to stockholders of record September 16. 

Net premiums written during the first six months of 1940 
totaled $1,126,726 as compared with $1,060,226 for a corre- 
sponding period in 1939. The incurred loss ratio for the first 
half of 1940 was 53.3% and 53.5% for a like period in the 
previous year. Total admitted assets, with securities carried 
at convention values, as of June 30, 1940 were $2,498,016; 
surplus, $350,000; voluntary reserve, $67,233. Loss reserves 
were increased from $520,662 as of December 31, 1939 to 
$585,053 as of June 30, 1940 and unearned premiums from 
$892,276 to $934,026. Underwriting operations for the first half 
of 1940 produced a profit of $21,916. 


AREX INDEMNITY Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


July Balance Sheet 
The financial statement as of July 31, 1940, showed total 


admitted assets, $974,311; surplus, $247,742 as compared with 
$884,557 and $227,121, respectively, as of December 31, 1939. 





ASSETS, JULY 31, 1940 
CE RRS Pe rete ae ee rer $168,705 
Investments at amortized value: 
DB. LECROUEY DOMES. ....00005% $588,559 
i, Sewanee DOMES ... 2.60000 15,000 
|e SS re 50,162 
Dominion of Canada bonds ...... 101,023 
754,744 
Premiums in course of collection ............ 46,147 
Accrued interest on securities .............eee0- 5,016 
Canadian exchange (deduct) ..........sseeeeees 300 
en PE ENE oi oc cid ie ckcssares $974,311 
LIABILITIES, JULY 31, 1940 
IN tO) oS Ss pha e dawn saad $132,642 
MISE QEOMNGINE, 5 o5.c ccc ect edcccccusseaee 132,674 
I AE WN os on nas 0 46 so sin vtec stew ee 5, 
SE I BOUND 55.55 acc ccscecasecasteowses 200 
Accrued reinsurance expense ...........-+2+e+05: 3,683 
Total Liabilities except Capital .............. $274,799 
oo!) eer $451,770 
2 Serre 247,742 699,512 
DN hous hc accendcoeeces hawae eee enanee $974,311 
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CENTURY INDEMNITY Company, 


Hartford, Connecticut 
Semi-annual Statement 


For the first six months of 1940 the company reported net 
premium writings totaling $4,531,974 as compared with $4,547,- 
330 for the corresponding period in 1939. The financial state- 
ment as of June 30, 1940 showed total admitted assets, $13,- 
548,285 ; capital, $1,000,000; surplus, $3,359,531; reserve for un- 
my losses, $4,525,281 ; reserve for unearned premiums, $3,875,- 


ASSETS, JUNE 30, 1940 


Rs OU I es ii na das kasienewan $9,788,987.00 
Cash on hand and in bank ..........csccccceee 1,789,913.95 
Premiums in course of collection ............. 1,909,276.33 
SE re ere ree 46,100.37 
Cy I OO ov ois dic veeesnesesewneds 14,007.00 
NN iets sein mdeeeePeawe $13,548,284.65 
LIABILITIES, JUNE 30, 1940 
ee ee ee ee $3,875,158.48 
ES 2 GE, ns awa ve cdwseneaeeiwese 4,525,281.00 
Reserve for commissions ...........esceceeees 401,313.75 
Meserte for GHEE COBMIE occ cccic ssc cess cece 387,000.00 
re etre ree mre cere 8h freer e 1,000,000.00 
BO IID os oe dacacaciatciyesugdesines eben 3,359,531.42 
WE Sains ddeccek dead) aioe ae oreawes $13,548,284.65 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 


New Aviation Accident Policy 


A new aviation accident policy has been announced by the 
Continental Casualty Company, designed expressly for pilots, 
co-pilots, crew members, private pilots, student pilots and pas- 
sengers on all planes certified as C, NC or NS. 

The policy provides an aviation accidental death benefit of 
$3,000 and also pays hospital, doctor and medical bills incurred 
as a result of an aviation accident, up to $500, on a “blanket” 
basis. 

The annual premium is $20.00 to flyers in all classifications 
excepting student pilots who take a student pilot rate of $10.00 
covering the usual training term of six months. ; 

All hazards of flight are covered by Continental’s policy, 
including “bailing out” and being struck by an aircraft or 
propeller. Geographical limits provide for flight within two 
hundred miles of the border in Canada and Mexico, also flights 

(Continued on the next page) 
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THE AGENCY SYSTEM is the 
heart of the insurance business. In 
the General Accident organization 
agency relationship is a friendly and 
vital factor, winning good will and 


building successful agencies. 


GENERAL ACCIDENT 


FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 














If You Want to 
Improve Your 
Automobile and 
Casualty Facilities— 


A POST CARD WILL BRING 
YOU FULL INFORMATION ABOUT 
OUR DESIRABLE AGENCY CONTRACT 











UTILITIES INSURANCE COMPANY 


« AStOcK [Wout errrer LoOMeANy 
ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 









Direct contracts available for conservative and 
successful agents in Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Mis- 
souri, Ohio, Nebraska, Colorado, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee and Texas. 





CONTINENTAL CASUALTY Co.—Continued 


in aircraft owned and operated by the Pan-American Airwa 5 
System while in Mexico, Central and South America. ’ 

Aviators applying for life insurance well know how the hay. 
ard of their profession is normally treated rate-wise. Rates 
for commercial pilots are loaded approximately $25 per $1,099 
Few if any life companies accept student pilots on any basis 

The policy will find its major market, it is expected among 
the scores of thousands of private, non-professional pilots who 
now fly for fun. To the extent that many are potential military 
pilots, Continental feels that it can in some small measure help 
with the national defense program by making it possible for 
them to get protection at a price they can afford. 

“In point of fact, if we suffer some loss, we will feel more 
than justified in our action because an industry as vital to our 
national interests as aviation has become deserves every support 
and encouragement any of us is in a position to extend,” stated 
a Continental spokesman. 

For purposes of minimizing administrative costs, and thus 
preserve the present low rate, all business in this form wil] 
clear through Parker & Co., aviation insurance specialists at 
Philadelphia. 


FIREMAN'S FUND INDEMNITY Company, 


San Francisco, California 
Quarterly Dividend 


The company declared a quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 
share to shareholders of record at the close of business Septem- 
ber 5, payable September 16, 1940. 


JAMESTOWN MUTUAL Insurance Company, 


Jamestown, New York 
Dividend Action 


The company declared a 20% dividend on all policies termi- 
nating during the fourth quarter of 1940. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL Insurance Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Dividend Action 


A dividend of 20 per cent was declared at the regular monthly 
meeting of the board of directors on policies terminating dur- 
ing the month of October, 1940. 


LLOYDS GUARANTEE Assurance, 


Dallas, Texas 
Official Changes 


It has been announced by R. B. George, President of Lloyds 
Guarantee Assurance of Dallas, Texas, that C. C. Hill has been 
appointed General Manager and Attorney-in-fact of that 
Lloyds. L. H. Rogers was appointed manager of the agency and 
engineering departments, and W. B. Brown manager of the 
recently organized Claims Department. For the past 27 years 
M. Hill has been engaged in all branches of the insurance 
business, while Mr. Rogers has been associated with agency 
and engineering work for the past 6 years. Mr. Brown has 
been affiliated with the Claims Department of the Maryland 
Casualty Company for the past 4 years. The company’s offices 
have been moved from the Republic Bank Building to more 
spacious quarters in the Guardian Life Building, 1307 Pacific 
Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT Health and Accident Association, 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Semi-annual Statement 


The financial statement as of June 30, 1940 with securities 
carried at convention values shows total admitted assets, $10,- 
566,597, consisting principally of bonds carried at $9,175,562, 
cash $823,623 and premiums in course of collection not over 90 
days due $394,456. Surplus was reported at $723,350 and the 
special reserve at $1,000,000. Reserves set up for unpaid losses 
wtaled $5,503,167; unearned premiums, $2,510,652; additional 
reserve for non-cancellable accident and health policies, $630,- 
yl. 


NEW AMSTERDAM Casualty Company, 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Dividend Action 


Directors of the company declared a semi-annual dividend 
of 40 cents per share, payable October 1, 1940 to stockholders 
of record August 26, an increase of 2%4 cents per share over 
the dividend paid last April. This action brings the payments 
to 77% cents per share for 1940 as compared with 70 cents 
for 1939 and 62% cents for 1938. 

As of June 30, 1940, with securities carried at convention 
values, total admitted assets were $27,121,137; surplus, $5,000,- 
000; voluntary reserves, $1,977,276; capital, $1,000,000. Re- 
serves set up for unpaid losses totaled $10,962,765 and for un- 
earned premiums, $6,312,519. Underwriting operations produced 
a profit of $1,172,702. The ratio of losses incurred to pre- 
miums earnéd was 42.0% and expenses incurred to premiums 
written, 40.6%. 


NEW JERSEY FIDELITY & Plate Glass Insurance 
Company, Newark, New Jersey 


Assets Sold 


The assets of this company, which was taken over for liqui- 
dation by the State Insurance Department of New Jersey in 
1932, were sold at auction for $161,997. This public auction 
sale and all private sales that may have been made of any of 
said assets were reported to the Chancellor for confirmation, 
Trenton, New Jersey, on September 3, 1940. 

The company was organized in 1868. In 1927 it entered the 
field of guaranteeing mortgages and like other companies en- 
gaged in that particular business suffered disastrous results. 
Mortgage guarantee claims filed with the company totaled more 
than $6,000,000, representing the security of some twenty-one 
hotel and apartment properties located dont out the south- 
western and midwestern parts of the country. 


NEW YORK STATE Insurance Fund, 
New York, N. Y. 


Semi-annual Results 


Operating results of this Fund for the first six months of 
1940 show new retords attained both in written and earned 
premiums, according to figures made public by Major Nicholas 
W. Muller, executive director. Written premiums for the 
January-June period this year totaled $10,681,277, as against 


$10,403,391 in the same period in 1939, and earned premiums 


amounted to $10,581,411, compared with $10,311,946 in the 
corresponding period last year. These figures are on the basis 
of the State Fund’s discounted rates. 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1940 
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The Answer to 


To the Alert Agent: 

Participating Stock Company insurance is the so- 
lution to your problems of Competition! 

For 17 years our dividend on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation has averaged 20%. We also write all other 
forms at the lowest rates consistent with sound Pro- 


tection and the best of Service to policyholders and 
agents alike. (Discounts on Automobile Insurance 
up to 40% in advance.) 


Write for our proposition TODAY. 


Workmen’s Compensation 
General P. L. & P. D. 
Auto P. L., P. D. and Coll. 
Plate Glass 
Personal Accident 
Group -Health and Accident 
Hospital 


“A STRONG, OLD-LINE LEGAL RESERVE STOCK CO.” 





Wm H HOOVER, President 











Che Emblem 
of Better Service 


Fire and Windstorm 
and all Allied Lines 





All forms Casualty Insurance 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


e AMERICAN -> 
FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


An Old Line Company 


Home Office — Orlando, Florida 
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NORTHWEST CASUALTY Company, 
Seattle, Washington 


Examined 


An examination of the Northwest Casualty Company as of 
December 31, 1939 by the State Insurance Department of 
Washington shows that the company is in an excellent financial 
position. The examiners found, from a review of the files 
“that the company investigated all claims promptly and, when 
found valid, they are equitably adjusted and paid within the 
terms of the contract. On those claims being resisted, the com- 
pany appeared to be justified in withholding settlements.” The 
balance sheets as of December 31, 1939 prepared by the ex- 
aminers differed slightly from the statement filed by the com- 
pany in its convention form as of the year-end. For example, 
the surplus reported by the company in its annual statement 
was $337,413, whereas that reported by the examiners was 
$342,765. 


The management is identical with that of the Northwestern 
Mutual Fire Association and consists of a board of eight di- 
rectors elected at the annual meeting of stockholders. The 
officers are elected by the board of directors. Since inception, 
The Northwest Casualty Company has operated under a work- 
ing agreement with the Northwestern Mutual Fire Association, 
whercby the association assumes all production, underwriting, 
accounting and management expenses, other than taxes, |i- 
censes and bureau and association dues and assessments, claim 
adjustments and inspection expense. The compensation cur- 
rently paid the Fire Association, for services as above outlined 
and for the maintenance of office records in connection there- 
with, is based upon the basis of 37% of the gross premiums 
(less return premiums and cancellations) written by the 
Casualty Company. Under this plan of operation, the com- 
pany has no salaries, officers or employees. Claim adjustments 
are handled by the Association and reimbursement for ex- 
penses thereof is received from the casualty company on a case 
basis. The report showed the company to be licensed in the 
Provinces of British Columbia and Ontario, Canada and fifteen 
states. It also holds a Certificate of Authority from the United 
States Treasury Department qualifying it to write surety 
bonds acceptable to the Federal Department. An automatic 
reinsurance treaty is in force with the Employers Reinsur- 
ance Corporation of Kansas City, Missouri, covering all classes 
of public liability insurance over $5,000/10,000. There are 
also two automatic contracts with Northwestern Mutual Fire 
Association and Lloyd’s of London covering excess over $5,000 
on automobile, fire, windstorm and miscellaneous hazards. 


OHIO STATE Insurance Fund, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Rates Revised 


The annual revision of premium rates carries a reduction 
in the general level of 9.4%. This revision became effective 
on or after July 1, 1940 on all semi-annual renewals, reinstate- 
ments or new business. The reduction is applicable to those 
classifications where the accident, cost experience develop a 
favorable trend. The total number of classifications is 389. 
As a result of the revision, rates were decreased on 205 classi- 
fications, increased on 18 and 166 remained unchanged. The 
occupational disease rates applicable to all classifications re- 
mains unchanged at 2 cents. 


The Financial Statement as of December 31, 1939, disclosed 
total assets, $64,061,539 as compared with $58,350,062 for the 
previous year. The statutory surplus was $3,362,268; surplus, 
$3,812,861; reserve for compensation and medical benefits, 
$52,675,366; reserve for unearned premiums, $4,007,465. In 
1935 premiums earned were $11,985,744 and losses incurred, 
$12,588,890 as compared with $16,214,045 and $15,930,752, re- 
spectively, in 1939. Expenses in 1935 were $119,821 and in 
1939, $138,747. 
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PACIFIC INDEMNITY Company, 


Los Angeles, California 


Regular and Extra Dividend 


At a regular meeting of the board of directors of the com- 
pany held on August 15, a dividend of 40 cents per share and 
an extra dividend of 10 cents per share were declared payable 
October 1, 1940 to shareholders of record September 14. 


SEABOARD SURETY Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Enters Patent Insurance Field 


Patent insurance, which formerly took the form of service 
contracts guaranteed as to performance by insurance com- 
panies, is now available as straight insurance under Seaboard 
Surety policy forms and rates recently approved by the New 
York Insurance Department. The Patent Protection Corpo- 
ration of New York and the National Patent Corporation of 
Chicago have been issuing service contracts which had re- 
cently been guaranteed as to performance by Seaboard Surety 
Company. Presumably the two patent companies will con- 
tinue to function but as agents for the insurance compay. 


The Seaboard Surety Company reported net premium in- 
come in the amount of $1,809,310 for the year 1939 and $806,- 
551 for the first six months of 1940. Underwriting operations 
during the first six months of 1940 resulted in a profit of 
$299,065 or 36.0% of the earned premiums. The net interest 
earned was $67,813, total investment operations producing a 
loss of $243,898. Dividends in the amount of $40,000 were 
declared in the first half. Total admitted assets were $5,056,- 
192, consisting principally of bonds carried at $1,929,973; 
stocks, $607,768; cash, $1,070,501 and premiums in course of 
collection, not over ninety days due, $402,497. The surplus was 
$1,000,000 ; voluntary reserve, $1,276,311 and capital, $1,000,000. 
On a market valuation for all securities, the voluntary reserve 
would be $1,349,294. 


TRAVELERS MUTUAL Casualty Company, 


Des Moines, lowa 
In Liquidation 


It was recently announced that a portion of the outstanding 
business of the Travelers Mutual Casualty Company is being 
written at expiration in the Hawkeye Casualty Company of 
Des Moines, Iowa, and the liabilities of the Travelers Mutual 
will be liquidated by the Hawkeye Casualty. The management 
of both companies is practically identical. George Olmsted, 
president of the Travelers Mutual, is vice president of the 
Hawkeye Casualty, and K. L. Crittenden, treasurer of the 
Travelers Mutual, is secretary-treasurer of the Hawkeye Casu- 
alty. As of December 31, 1939 the Travelers Mutual reported 
total assets $565,580; surplus, $130,132; special reserve, $7,250; 
reserve for unpaid losses, $97,893; reserve for unearned pre- 
miums, $153,698; reserve for borrowed money, $122,326. Real 
estate constituted 40%; mortgages 15%; and bonds 17% of 
total assets. Net premium income in 1939 totaled $332,385. As 
of the same date the balance sheet of the Hawkeye Casualty 
Company showed total assets $1,013,942; capital, $200,000; 
surplus, $200,000; special reserve, $76,609; reserve for unpaid 
losses, $122,515 and reserve for unearned premiums, $353,295. 
At the year end the Hawkeye Casualty was licensed in six 
States and wrote net premiums totaling $731,368 in 1939. 
Eighteen per cent of the assets constituted real estate; 21% 
cash and 27% bonds. 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1940 
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UTILITIES Insurance Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


J 





Examined 


An association examination, the states of Missouri and 
Nebraska participating, was made of the operations of the 
Utilities Insurance Company from January 1, 1937 to March 
31, 1940 and the determination of the financial condition ag of 
the latter date. 

The company began business January 20, 1932 with a paid-in 
capital of $200,000 and a surplus of $100,000. In 1933 and 1934 
the capital structure was readjusted, which resulted in an ad- 
ditional contribution to surplus in the amount of $46,500. In 
1938 the capital stock was increased from $200,000 to $300,000 
by issuing 20,000 shares of preferred Class A stock at the par 
value of $5 each and in March, 1940, 5,000 shares of preferred 
Class B stock were converted to preferred Class A and $10 
per share was paid to the company. 

Net premium income for the first three months of 1940 
totaled $247,285. Total admitted assets as of March 31, 194) 
were $1,007,914, consisting principally of bonds carried at 
$258,708; stocks, $221,225; premiums in course of collection 
not over ninety days due, $246,268; cash, $167,801 and mort- 
gage loans, $97,770. Surplus was $117,179 and capital, $300,000, 

The files of all outstanding claims as of March 31, 1930 and 
of claims reopened subsequent thereto were reviewed by the 
examiners, and the reserve was established on the case basis, 
Their review of the claims department files indicated that the 
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7 page og be obligations to its ee ee a for 
. in the policy contract, are promptly fulfilled. Extracts from 
Consolidated COVERAGES : the report follow: 
Building , “The Lynton T. Block and Company Agency is a Missouri 
q corporation, incorporated as an Agency for the purpose of 
Indi li . writing fire and casualty insurance. 
mdlanapots , “The Agency’s principal office is located at 407 North Eighth 
‘ Street, St. Louis, Missouri, and is maintained jointly with the | 
eee ee ee se ee ee ee ee eee 8 2 8 2 8 Utilities Insurance Company. Branch offices of the Agency ‘eee 
are located in Chicago, Illinois; Denver, Colorado; and Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, through which offices 43.5 per cent of “Ty 
automobile and other casualty insurance premiums were pro- Comy 
duced for Utilities Insurance Company in 1939. 000 t 
“A General Agent’s Agreement was made between the above exces 
Agency and the Utilities Insurance Company the 29th day of for | 
January, 1932 and is in force with amendments at this date. men’: 
This Agreement provides for remuneration to the Agency The 
as follows: A commission of 35 per cent is allowed on all On s 
premiums produced by the Agency on automobile and casualty on at 
insurance, except Workmen’s Compensation on which a 20 “T 
per cent commission is paid. The contract stipulates that the ploye 
Agency is to collect and guarantee all premiums written by miun 
the Utilities Insurance Company within 90 days of the effective lisior 
date of policies written. pens¢ 
“The Agency has a General Agent’s Agreement with St. the 1 


THE HOTEL OF TODAY Louis Fire and Marine Insurance Company to write fire and carri 
° e theft coverage on. automobiles when Utilities Insurance Com- 
Lhe Cxilevion of Somorvow pany writes the Public Liability of other coverage. The Agency TER 


issues one policy to the insured and each company assumes its 








Delving into the future, the designers of the aes ae 5 “A 
recreated Fontenelle have set the style for the A , 
hotel of the next decade. Beauty and comfort COVERAGE AND RETENTION Tex 
are emphasized in the new features and in és : . Saale | 
the new interiors throughout the hotel - _ “The company writes the following classes of insurance, MIS 
including lobbies, guest rooms, dining and issuing the standard form of policies: ose 
entertainment rooms, and the convention facil -remiums “( 
ities-all of which depict the fashion of 1940. ee ae oe 
in 1939 Per Line 5 
HOTEL NE cccsedinvecninyeenes 00.7% h, 
(2) Bate LINMy 6.066 -0005.000% 58.5% — 
(3) Liability Other Than Auto .. 05.3% ee 
e) Workmen’s ng soma ee eg inal 
(5) Auto Property Damage ...... 17.5% 
OMAHA (6) Aste Common ~s.620s..scc0es- 06.8% BO! 
AIR-CONDITIONED for year ‘round comfort. (7) Property Damage and Collision - 
Other Than Auto .......... 00.4% 
mak 
100% com 
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Market value of bonds $2,955.99 in excess of amortized value. 
No Bonds in default as to principal or interest. 


PUBLIC LIABILITY ELEVATOR 








“Through an excess treaty with an admitted reinsurer, the 
Company reinsures the excess over its retention of $5,000/$10,- 
000 to a limit of $95,000/$290,000 for Public Liability and the 
excess over its retention of $5,000.00 to a limit of $45,000.00 
for Property Damage. The Company’s retention on Work- 
men’s Compensation and Employers Liability is $10,000.00. 
The excess is reinsured with a limit of $90,000.00/$200,000.00. 
On school and bus accident catastrophe the excess over $5,000.00 
on account of death or injury in any one accident is reinsured. 

“The Company has entered into an agreement with Em- 
ployers Reinsurance Corporation applicable to 94.44% of pre- 
miums on its automobile liability, property damage, and col- 
lision policies whereby the total of all losses and claim ex- 
pense in excess of 65% of the earned premium is assumed by 
the reinsuring company and unearned premium reserves are 
carried proportionately by the respective companies.” 


TERRITORY 


“As of March 31, 1940 the Company was licensed to do 
business in the following ten states: Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, 
a Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, Oklahoma, Tennessee and 

exas.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“(1) A test check of premium income and a complete check 
from investment income were made for the period covered by 
this examination. 

_“(2) Disbursements were checked as to amount and alloca- 
tion for the entire period under review. 

_ “(3) General ledger postings were checked to books of orig- 
inal entry for the period covered by this examination.” 


BOOKS AND RECORDS 
“The Company’s books are neatly and accurately kept and 


make available information for compiling a statement of in- 
come, disbursements and ledger assets.” 
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BITUMINOUS CASUALTY CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICE ROCK ISLAND ILLINOIS 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
JUNE 30, 1940 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
BONDS: (Amortized Values) Reserve for Claims ..... pe ceererecssrsceese $3,237,227.63 
United States Government .... $2,829,538.12* Reserve for Unearned Premiums: 
Political Subdivisions of States 30,686.09 100% Advance Deposits (Guar- 
CT cckeene 606804468 153,610.87 antee for Payment of Monthly 
Public Utility ........... 22,170.56 and Quarterly Earned Pre- 
DE. ¢chepanendewua 29,877.07 MUMS) 2.2.0. eee ee nees $1,154,782.16 
aad Unearned Portion of Annual 
Ey ME a0 2'6-045.0 600 0660-00.0% $3,065,882.71 Payment Basis Policies .... 673,828.90 
STOCKS: (Market Values) : TOTAL UNEARNED PREMIUMS ....... 1,828,611.06 
Preferred—Rai.road and Public Reserve for Taxes and Reinsurance ............ 81,419.33 
Utility ............... $172,512.00 Reserve for Commissions and Other Expenses ..... 306,942.00 
Common—Public Utility .... 30,825.00 Reserve for Unpaid Dividends ............... 20,000.00 
Voluntary Contingency Reserve ..............- 75,492.57 
8 rr itt rere 203,337.00 SEE 
Commercial Acceptances ... wc ccccccccvvces . se Capital seg eames Sais $ "500,000.00 $5,549,692.59 
Prins ini Corse of Giiction iss tani 90"days “TE SMBS sons stone tenis 1,000,000.00 
OR rrr ar free ,655. y 
Accrued Interest on Bonds ..............04% 20,494.31 SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICYHOLDERS 1,500, 000.00 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS .......... $7,049,692.59 ae oa = 6h 


* United States Government Bonds carried at $331,121.62 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


United States Government Bonds and Cash represent 79% of the Total Admitted Assets. 


WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION SPECIALISTS SINCE 1917 


OL &T PROPERTY DAMAGE 













.... you'll enjoy stopping at 
the Coronado. It’s in the 
center of things, yet in quiet 
and dignified surroundings. 
Four famous restaurants and 
adjoining garage for your con- 


venience. 


Rates from $2.50 RS 
Excellent Convention ty 
Facilities; Write for =X 
Full Details. - 
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FROM MAY 1940, TO DATE, 


EDITORIALS 


INCLUSIVE 


Evolution and the Agent 
Federal Agencies Concerned with Housing 
Federal Crop Insurance ... 






Admitted Assets—Investment Practices ....... July ......006 15 }rederal Regulation ..... ia 
Segregeses and Averages ......+..-eeeeeeeeee BUE. cecccccee 16 Finance Worries ............ssee00- 
PD RAMEE MUEED ccc cc ciccccrscccetscessus BOG. wcccccece 15 Fire Insurance Experience 
Canada’s Fire Experience ............+..s000e @ MRT cccccccece ES = Hm BARNES .cccccs. .ccce- 
Casualty Underwriting Classes (Stock)........ June .....+-.- BS Wall Millicioncy for "41 2.2... 0.00 ccccceccees 
CBEGEURT) .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccs UNE 22.0006 -- 1 Highway of the Future ..............ccccceees 
Fire Insurance Groups ........------ ccccccccee May .....200. - li OLC Agreement Reached ............. 
Foreign Insurance pmpaties oe eeeceees coccee FUME .cccceeee 14 Hospital Service or Private Insurance 
a ree ae > a nt uaeanwouon 
Operating Kesults (Mutual Casualty Companies) May ........+ 13° Tilinois Auto Assigned Risk Plan .......... 7 
Semi-Annual Operating Results .............. Sept. ..ccccsee Insurance Advertising Conference ............ 
Stock-Mutual Trends, in Fire Insurance ...... GUET  sccccosce 13 Insurance Company Groups ............++-++- 
Vast Adjustment Problems Impend ........... MOO ..ccocssee 06lCU Re er Tie  eenseswecseoe 
Where There Is No Leadership .............. rer 13 Insurance Stock Quotations ..............+0.05 
Make More Money ..........+ssesseesseseeceers 
al Y _ Pa inane = —— Ere re 
Missour mpoundec er See M4 
LEGAL SE ED ccc ecweweseccdoveseoscecaven | Aer - 8 
Compulsory Auto Insurance .............0.+00. TT Me i A I onic cewvesicsenecsce bones SPREE Fs: 66 
Discovery in the Federal Courts ............. SUMO sdcccece 53 I SE IL 5 icin 6:5:0:050 606 6'0'660:660:605608 —e 80 
ME wesvcenen BD POSE! PROUSTIIOR WIFE cccccccccvcccccccseee Ge ssccxcuus 44 
Insurance and the Mortgagee ................. rer 59 eT I ED 6 06.n0.0.0.000c.20000000000000%8 BOO cicescecs 33 
i eo csc ialhpiabed eae ocakas.ekinat | ERC 58 New England Agency Mutuals ................ « BD sxvcsstes 53 
EE PE sn. t'0:0.9'6.0.00:000:9.00:200:0609-0-00 BE. swécuses - 8 
tad jee Hane oa eee eee CURD  ccvccee oo @ 
ORSON PEREMCE boc cccccicscceccsecces  _: @arrrrrre. 69 
GENERAL ARTICLES oe ere EE cccveeces 21 
Pennsylvania Insurance Days .............+.0+ SOY ovccvcese 38 
Accident and Health Conference .............. SOME cccceseve 38 Personal Liability Policy, New .............- CO ere 30 
Agency and Home Office News ........ svewes ee 75 ET EE PIO 6 cc cecccescscvcccceccses SUMO ccccnevés 57 
Agents’ y oy AES Pn pre er STE 16 Principal’s Protective Liability Insurance .... Aug. ......... 21 
EO ere Bate scene 44 Products Liability Insurance ..................  cwcasedad 5 
Assets and Linbl ities SE ORES IE SOO eT  ésds0eeee 21 ED as os dials weenie oetenece ences ee 2 
BE. ccecssnse 17 EE SE Scvbocssensccevscsceseeees ME... oxaccvess 26 
EE ee ee eee sae Report of the Administration ................. SD sovcnvape 27 
Automobile Policy MEN Biccccrtikimscecs BOBO ccvescnss 19 Retrospective Rating Results ................. Meee 65 
Auto Policy, EE a oo re | ES. 29 Salesmanship ve. Peddling ........csccccsccces ' . for 35 
Bankers’ Blanket Bonds .................... ee 53 NO 6.5 oh bind dike dadns0 4000000600006 SUNS coccccves 35 
Bank “¢ aici etic iatil ik ae dou: shceisa aon ace a0 Rete 21 So You Want to Advertise! Why? ........... + Ge. cexirneds 23 
ac keen Sb axe au beddesesaveess PM? aclenaas 33 = Standardizing Auto IN 65S cnascecmisretne BE. «cwsseess 49 
Burglary Policy, | gested etnaneenege June ...--.00- a... _ .. eR RReREReReSreEE ys: BOs 54 
Company Developments .................-. 0 er 6 Surety Limits on Federal err MD scccucces 
eee Pree 31 Two Weeks With Pay ..........cccccccceccece EE scvcenate 45 
Leases—Utility Company Agreements ..... | RT Eer 43 War’s Toll of Merchant ee ee 5 
Contractors’, Pick-up & Delivery Agreements July ......... Oe I NN avisa bdine &9,6 cose awayecess eee 2 
Products Agreements, Grade Crossing What’s Ahead for Insurance .............0.00+ —— —eeee 29 
Education, Insurance of Success ............ are 17 dn a ns hacia te 9000.¥b'0-06 RR 14 
i. CE Te eee Ce I BS BINS a cccccccsccccosvecctones ¢ Be cecccsava 5 
Countersignature Law Constitutional ........ errs eon Gshhos605606020.00s0d00case¥es aa 8 
ET OE. BUOY oo. 0:0.0 6 en eccceseeeees ERR a” Ct ive cack Ganneet.sobieedewewacees seis OT 30 
MAPERGUARS PRODICING 2.00202. ccccsscccccsccce | re 1 po eS eee | ere 19 


Aetna Casualty & Surety, Hartford 


CS Eee July 81 
Amalgamated Life & Health Ins., ae mae 

(License Issued)............... -++-May 97 
American Casualty, Reading 

Sd i ob bd ong iw ae 6 ide 60 uly 81 
American Credit Indemnity, St. cau 

(Executive Offices Transferred)..July 81 


American Fidelity and Casualty, Richmond 
(Quarterly DUMNIIED. iccesessnes Aug. 7 
American Fire and Casualty, Orlando 
(Licensed in South Carolina) ....June 77 
American General Insurance, Houston 
(Capital Tmerense) ....cccccsccccce June 77 
American Indemnity, Galveston 
rr aera Aug. 71 
American Standard Insurance, Oklahoma 
City (Voluntar Liquidation) -July 73 
American States Insurance, Indianapolis 
oe eee Sept. 89 


American Surety, New York 
iE July 81 
Angie and Cox, New York 
MOR, TEMMEGORE) co ccccccccccses May 87 
Arex Indemnity, New York 
(Examined) ........ Deeeacee eoee Sune 85 
96 


INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON 


(July Balance Sheet) ..... f intcate a Sept. 89 
Arkwright Mutual Fire Insurance, — 


CO rae e 77 
Associated Health Foundation, New york 
(License Issued) ............. ---»-May 97 
Associated Reciprocal Bxchanges, New York 
(Loss Experience Favorable)..... uly 73 
(Mid-Year Figures) ............. Sept. 79 
Atlantic Seaboard Casualty, Washington 
| erry June 85 


Automobile Club Inter-Ins. Exch., St. Louis 


(See Inter-Ins. Exchange)........ Aug. 74 
Beneficial Casualty Insurance, Los Angeles 

CO COUNMRRT) sescccvcccccessve June 85 
Casualty Reciprocal, Kansas City 

(0 ep tie July 81 


Central Mutual ‘Casualty, Kansas City 


CED = scvbsebecceccoccsscnés Aug. 71 
Central West Casualty, Detroit 

(Liquidation Dividend) .......... July 84 
Century Indemnity, Hartford 

(Semi-Annual Statement) ........ Sept. 89 
Chicago Lloyds, Chicago 

(Liquidation Proceedings) ...... ug. 59 
Church Properties Fire, New York 

OO June 77 


Citizens Casualty, New York 
Cee eer June 8 

Coal Mo = me Casualty, Greensburg 
DEE. Sit. dccudeeteeecet ned June % 

Commercial Bankers Insurance, New York 


(Process of Organization) ........ July 73 
Commercial Travelers Mutual Acc., Utica 
EE «ntecexrteaceascneeaaa July & 
Commonwealth Mutual Ins., Baltimore 
ars Aug. 72 
Commonwealth Title Insurance, Tacoma 
reer May 
Connecticut General T.ife Ins. Co., fiartford 
Offers New Health Cover).......June 
Connecticut Indemnity, New Haven 
aS eer July 85 
Continental Casualty, Chicago 
(Aviation Accident Policy) ...... Sept. 89 
Continental Insurance, New York 
(Mid-Year Statement) ........... Aug. 59 
Dearborn National Casualty, Detroit . 
(See Great Lakes Casualty)...... Aug. 73 
De Soto Fire Insurance, Memphis 
(New Company) ...........0.e+: Aug. 59 
Duluth & Iron Range Life & Acc., Duluth 
CHEERED TOUS) oc cccccccccvces Aug. 
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Heonomy Auto Insurance, Freeport 


Executive Changes) ............. June 8 
ae ingacases, South Bend 

(Capital | [Fe areerre Sept. 79 
Empire Mutual Liability, Fargo 

(New_ Company) ....-+++..++++-- Aug. 72 
Excess Insurance of America, New York 
(Elect Officer and Directors) ..... June 86 
Farm Bureau Mutual — Columbus 
(Examined) ....---seeseeeseseees Aug. 60 
Farm Bureau Mutual “Auto., Columbus 
(Examined) .....-+..eeeceeeeseees Aug. 72 


Farmers Automobile, Los Angeles 


(Examined) ......eseeccecesceees June 86 
Federal Insurance, Jersey City 
(New Director) .....-.++-seeseeees July 73 


Federal Lund Value insurance, San Fran- 
cisco (Liquidation Completed) ..June 86 
Federal Union Insurance, Chicago” 
(Examined) . July 73 
Fidelity and Deposit of ‘Maryland, ‘bilolaeese 
(Correction July 85 





(Dividend Fr u 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire, Baltimore 

(New President) ......cssccceees July 76 
Fidelity-V’henix Fire Insurance, New York 

(Mid-Year Statement) ....ccccor. Aug. 61 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, San F ee 

(qeartesty SPRUEEENED cccncccccsss 

oodwin, Second Vice President) July 86 

ieceeterty oe re Sept. 90 
First American Assurance, Reno 

rrr ee Aug. 73 
Fuso Marine & Fire, Tokio 

ST REEEED ccccocveccccsicecceses Aug. 61 
General Acc. Fire & L ife, Philadetpiia 

(New Endorsement) ............. July 86 


General Insurance, Seattle 
(Oklahoma Ruling) ............. Sept. 79 
Globe Indemnity, as York 
(March Statement) ..............4 June 87 
=A and Rutgers Fire Insurance, _New 
k (Mid-Year Figures) 
Great American Insurance, New York 


(Staff Promotions) ...............May 87 
Great Lakes Casualty, Detroit 
EE nthécvdaseesioesose Aug. 73 


Gulf Insurance, Dalla 
ae Marine Dept. rrnmanmamaepe 87 


(Staff Advancements) ............ June 77 
Halifax Insurance, Halifax 
(U. 8. O erations Suspended)....Aug. 62 
Hamilton Fire Insurance, New York 
DIED av c0i net chbatons conse May 87 
Hanover Fire Insurance, New York 
(Bertiaux, Secretary) ............ May 87 
Hardware Indemnity Insurance, aes 
apolis (Territory Correction) ..... Ju 
Hardware Mutual Insurance, nisnnenpetie 
(Forty-first Anniversary) ........ June 77 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford 
(Broucek, Comptroller) .......... June 87 
Hartford Steam oiler, Hartford 
(Dividend Declared) ............./ Aug. 73 
Highway Mutual Casualty, Chicago 
(Surplus Contribution) .......... Aug. 73 
Home Insurance, New York 
(Loughin, Vice President) ........ May 87 
Hoosier Casualty, Indianapolis 
(Policyholders’ Surplus) ......... July 86 
ospital Service Plan, Newark 
Parr May 97 
Houston Fire & Casualty, Houston 
(Operating Policy) .............. Aug. 62 
Illinois Casualty, Springfield 
"oer ay 98 


Indemnity Insurance, Philadelphia 
(Premium Volume Increased) ...July 86 
Industrial Lloyds, Dallas 





Se y 87 
Inter-Insurance Exchange. St Louis 

Morse, President) ..........+0.... ay 99 

Title Revised) . -Aug. 74 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance, Cedar Ranids 

 § OS aaa July 76 
Interstate Insurance, Lincoln 

(Liquidation Ordered) .......... Aug. 63 
sland Insurance, Honolulu 

EE PRR July 77 
Jamestown Mutual Insurance, Jamestown 
I is dat scan bene cee Sept. 90 
Kentucky Farm Bureau, Louisville 

aes New Company) ..... July 87 
Keystone Indemnity, Philadelphia 

(Assessment Reaffirmed) ......... May 99 


Liberty Fire Insurance, Louisville 
(Business Reinsured) ........... July 77 

Liberty Mutual Insurance, Boston 
(Dividend Action) .............. Sept. 90 
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Lincoln Mutual Indemnity, Mansfield 


(In Liquidation) ............eee0. July 87 
——- Guarantee Assurance, Dailas 

(Official Changes) ..........+-.+. Sept. 90 
Lloyds, London, BHuglaud 

(American Trust bund) .......... ay 88 
London and Luancashire ieee New 


York (Examined) ..........++.. u 
Lumberimenus Mutual Casualty, Chicago 
ug. 


(Executive Promotions) ......... 74 
Lumver Mutual Casualty, New York 
(Dividend Declared) ........ eoeeeeMay 100 

(Examined) phibh dhhe hee eemew abet June 88 
Lumbermen’s Underwriting, Kansas City 

CEEBRTENGED: «coccesccccvsccecevess Sept. 81 


Manufacturers Fire Insurance, Philadelphia 
(Cupital Increase) .........-se00-- ay 

Manufacturing L umbermen’ s, Kansas bity 
(Liquidation Proceedings) ...... Aug. 63 

Massachusetts Casualty Insurance, Boston 


CEES | 9.55 4:0.00000680000000006 Aug. 74 
Massachusetts Protective, Worcester 
CED .0.0.66.00.0050000660080080 uly 89 
Medical Expense Fund, New York 
SO arr June 89 
Medical Guild Foundation, New York 
(Permit Issued) ..........se.e05- July 90 


Merchants Fire Insurance, Denver 
(Property Floater Forms) ...... Aug. 63 
Merchants Insurance, Providence 


(Dissenters Awarded) ...........4 Aug. 64 
Meserole Group, New York 
nn arr Sept. 83 


Metropolitan Casualty Insurance, Newark 
ee  — error y 90 

Michigan Fire and Marine Insurance, Tee roit 
RO June 78 

Michigan State Accident, Lansing 


aaa July 90 
Mi America Casualty Insurance, Kausas 
RN Ra June 89 


Millers National Insurance, Chicago 
(Home Office Moved) ............ Sept. 84 
Minneapolis Fire and Marine, Minneapolis 


(Holton, President) .........s00-- June 78 
Motor Indemnity, Los Angeles 
(Process of Organization) yw. Reodee Aug. 75 


Motors Insurance, New York 
(Add’l Resources Contributed) ..June 78 

Mt. Beacon Insurance, New York 
(Developing Agency Plan) ....... May && 

Mutual Benet Health and Accident, Omaha 


(Semi-Annual Statement) ........ Sept. 91 
National Fire Group, Hartford 

CWAPMAR ROSIER) .cccccccccccce June 79 

(Stal Changes) ...ccccccccccccces July 77 
National Fire & Marine ‘Ins., Hlizabeth 

(Financial Statement) ............ June 79 
National Indemnity, Omaha 

CREE. 6:i.0.040:0:4600006050080008 June 90 
National Mutual Casualty, Tulsa 

CHER veeccscccoccceesceses June 90 
National Mutual Insurance, Washington 

(Virginia Controversy) .......... ug. 75 
National Retailers Mutual, Chicago 

(Staff Promotion) ............+-+. May 89 
National Surety Marine Insurance, New 


York (Organization Completed)..June 80 
New Amsterdam Casualty, Baltimore 

(DividemG Actiom) ....cccccccce. Sept. 91 
New Century Casualty, Chicago 


(Capital Revision) .............. May 100 
New Jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass, New- 
ark (Asset Purchase Offer) ...... June 91 
(Purchase Offer Rejected)........ Aug. 75 


oe” “% eer Sept. 91 


New Jersey Manufacturers Ass’n.. Trenton 
(Dividend Action) ............... Aug. &4 

New Jersey Manufacturers Cas., Trenton 
(Dividend Declared) ............. Aug. 75 

New London County Mutual Fire, Norwich 
(100th Anniversary) ............- July 78 


New York State Insurance Fund, New York 
(New DISGOGRE) 2... cccccccececes July 91 
(Semi-Annual esults) godeetetes Sept. 91 

North American Cas. and Surety, New York 





(Process of Organization) ....... Aug. 76 
North American Fire & Marine, New York 

(Organization Plans) Aug. 64 

EN 63 podnn eed kaa eo s.3 0s Sept. 84 
Northwest Casualty, 

CRED a v'acnvgbsan0ssescsesen Sept. 92 
Northwestern Mutual Fire, Seattle 

CREED nccdscccencessceveses Sept. 84 
Ohio Casualty Insurance, Hamilton 

(ORGIRE CRARBOE) 2... cccccceccces Aug. 76 

errr rere Aug. 76 
Ohio Farmers, Le Roy 

(MeVay, President) .............. Aug. 65 


Ohio State Insurance Fund, Columbus 


SS OS rae Sept. 92 
Ohio State Life Insurance, Columbus 

(New Accident Policy) ............ une 91 
Pacific gn ise Angeles 

(Dividend Declared) ............ Sept. 93 
Poets Mutual Life, _# Angeles 

(Mailliard, Director) ............ July 91 


Pacific National Fire, Sun Frauciseu 
(Additional Surplus Coutributed).May sv 


(Another Surpius Coutribution)..Aug. 65 
Paramount Insurance, Buaitimore 

(Enters District of Columbia)....May 0 
Pasadena Fire Insurance, Pasadena 

(Process of Urganizution) ........ June sv 
Penusylvania Manutacturers’, Philadeiphia 

(Dividend Declared) ............. Aug. 76 


Physicians Life and Casualty, Springfield 


IED 5 6.0.660004560000800000% May 101 
Plymouth Insurance, Chicago 

SEE | baci wadovndsegsvccnsese May 90 
Preterred Fire Insurance, Topeka 

(CHOW PROBES)  . occ ccceccscccss une 80 


Preferred Security Lloyds, San Antonio 
(New C ompany) PPeerrrry Tr Try. Sept. 86 
Republic Automobile Insurance, Detroit 







(Liquidation Dividend) .......... June 91 
Reserve Insurance, New York 
(Additional Surplus) ............ July 78 
Reserve Mutual Casualty, Kansas Cit 
CHixamined) .cccccccccccvcccocsers uly 91 
Resolute Fire Insurance, Providence 
(Surplus Contribution) .......... May ™ 
CEO ENED “ccecc secccacccces Sept. 87 
Retailers Fire Insurance, Oklahoma City 
(Capital Reduction) ..........+..+. May 91 
Rhode Island Insurance, Providence 
(Missouri License Suspended)....May 91 
(Btock Offering) ....ccccccceee June 81 
(Half-Year Operating Results) Sept. 88 
Royal-Liverpool Groups, New York 
(Marine Advancements) .......... June 82 
St. Louis Fire & Marine Ins., St. Louis 
(ituameination aaa May 91 
Seaboard Surety, New York 
(Dividend Declared) ......... -.-May 101 
(Enters Patent Field) ........... Sept. 93 
Secured Fire & Marine, Indianapolis 
(Incorporation Papers Filed)..... Aug. 65 
Southern Indemnity Insurance, Louisville 
(New Company) ........e.--ee0- Aug. 76 
Southern Mutual Insurance, Athens 
(Annual Report) ..........--+000+ July 78 
Springfield Fire & Marine, Springfield 
(Leamy, Secretary) ............++- June &2 
(Official Staff Changes).......... Aug. 65 
Standard Insurance, New York 
(Enters Marine Field)........... Aug. 67 
Stanstead & Sherbrooke, Sherbrooke 
(Dominion Charter) ...........+.- ug. 67 
State Farm Fire Insurance, Bloomington 
CHERMEMOES cc cc cccsscscocvcecses June 82 


State Farm Mutual Automobile, a 


COM CHRERUENE) 3 cccccsccvcccccocs une $2 

(Adds to Staff) .....c.cccccccccce July 92 
Sumitomo Marine & Fire, Tokio 

Ce Te Bs Be BD 20406 00500008 Aug. 61 
Texas Employers’ Insurance, Dallas 

(Policyholders’ Rating) ......... ug. 76 


Texas Hardware Mutual Fire, verses 


(Policies Now Assessable) ........ une 
Transamerica Reinsurance, New York 

(Process of Organization) ....... July 79 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford 

(Enters Bond Field) ............. July 92 
Travelers Insurance. Hartford. 

(Quarterly Dividend) ............ July 93 


Travelers Mutual Casualty, Des Moines 
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